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TEE REVEEDES OF BOUBAY. 

(An Ead^ Eiai&mmt) 

By a. M. EDWARDE3. CJX, 

A few tDontlis ago W. WilliAm Foster^ C-I.E,, of tbo India Office, eent me a tiMusoript 
of aa official statemeat of the Revenuea of £oml>ay, at the time of its transfer to the 
India Company in September, 1663. Tho statement wii« originally forwaitied to Suntt 
with a letter of October fith, 1668, and wm entered in the Surat register of lethem received 
(now India Office Faetory Hccord^^ Sarat, Vol* 105^ pp* 23, 24), In Ecnding mo the tranaeriptp 
Mr, Foster aiiggceted that as he had other problems to deal with, aijaing out of his leacarchcB 
Into the Company's early records, I might work the statement into an artido for the Ifidhn 
Aniiqiiary. He had himself made a ctirsory exauiination of the statement and added a few 
short notea on somo of the donhtful itema appearing in and ihe$e he has permitted mo to 
uoSk He alao advised me that^ in hiu opinion, the ftcribc who copied the original aeeoiini 
into the Surat register had miHie varioiiB emia, tioth In the headings and the figured Some 
of these mistakes aio obvious^ and help to juatify the view^ that, where the calcnlatloM do not 
work out correctly* he haa miacopied or omitted figtireH, 

A few weeks after I bad received the etatement from him, Mr, Foster informed me that he 
bad discovered a duplicate copy of it in the In^tia Office records (Factory Records, Miscell,, 
Vol. 2, pp. 44p 46 )b In the latter* some of the words are spelt a littlo differently from the 
oorreeponding words in the origiaal statements and to these differences I have drawn attention 
in my notes. Subject to these remarks* I give hereunder the statement in full, with such 
explanations aa appear to me obvious or placable. In one or two instanccB I am imable to 
solve the puzzLee presented by the document, the unknown words used probably being indiffer* 
ent Forluguese corraptions of vermicular termr, to which 1 have feiled £0 obtaiu a due. 
Perhaps some reader of the Indian may be able to supplemant my efforlB in the» 

doubtful caHes>— 

Yearety Savastoli^ or Rent Rowle of BombaLm aad Jurisdlctiom 

Batteo* mnraes3 02d,lO udolains* at X** 14| 

per TOora amount to *, *. . * *. X »' 

Bandarins*^ trihulo which they pay ^ . X. 

Cblouria^f or fishermens tribute, comes to , * X* 

Coconutte 467,000 at Xs* IS per mille amonnti unto X, 8,406.0 .0 

An Orta® called Chemey® ** *. X. 400.0.0 

- X. 


1,1S9. 2,57 
m, 2.30 
3,718. 0.05 


8,806.00.00 
^.01.03 



The hill Vaulqueasea^^ nett rents 
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[ \m 


Foioe^i, or out rent, was fomarl^ X. 1J!!35, but 
^oe t!terv waa sewiull crovne landa found out, 

etc. ThrreisX. 33S,2.Urr;s dedooted ;reat X, 90^.00.Sd 

Rout of aeverall trarcbousea (increasing yeuroly) X. 6d.00.00 


Summe u X, Id,374.01.61 

Stancki* of tobacco imports .X. 10,225,00,00 

Coftiomes received in Sir Grrvas 
Luca« time of fovenuneat tbe 
Bunuue of .. .. ..X. 5,435, 0,56 

Andin the time of Ospt. Gary,. X, 18,920, 0.10 


X, 24,355. 0.75 
being from the ISth liVibrnary 1067 to the 23id Sefp. 

^ tember 1008, the coouaiMionera that received 
and oollocted them being eatisfysd, soe that the 
jearelv enstomee came tnabout 
Bents of the tsvernes imports ., 

Masagi^*, vizt. 


X, 

X- 


18,000.00,00 

2,450,00,00 


Colouria, m flsliermens tribute paid m 

X, 

4,198. 

1.26 

Fftlnieiraa bravofii^, 9^36 rents 

.. X. 

1,182. 

0.75 

F&linc:lras 165 rernte 

.. X. 

0,145. 

2.42 

Island of Pattecaa^*^ 4 .. .. 


11. 

0.00 

Battoe, 225 muises at Xs, 14| per mura .. 

X, 

3,262, 

0.40 

60 fedeas^* .. ,. 


3. 

0.38 

24,000 mangas'* at 16 fedeas per mille 

X. 

18. 

2.67 

Rent of the botica'* .. ,, ,, 

.. X. 

16. 

0. 0 


X. 30,675.00.00 


8,838 . 0.48 


SuaunatotaUii, 54387, 3.29 


There is besidos a customs of Hcnn Duets. 


Yearely Savastalt er Rent Roule of Mahim and Its Jorfadlotton, Dnwue 
out the 3ftb |u]y 166& 


Maytn, Battee m. 13,18,13, dico m. 18.13,1 O'! muraco*^ 

Texxaa*'do Doroinigo do Rem 2.22,00124.4,16 X. 360. 3.57 

Tejt3tas»> de Kerr 0.19.00 fat X. 141 

Cnasertas*^ da Terras 1 ,10.13J 

Ooito,** vaUued at X, 108 per month . 1,296.0,00 

'• * . . 1,334. 0.00 

Patmeenw bravos**, 460. each 10 fedcas 10 bs«. X. 246, 1.17 

. . 23. 3,40 
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THE BEVEJTUES OF BOMBAY 




Two tobacco ■boppi!i, X. 39 ;two ehoppo (b$t neUs ] 3 ioT{noiis, 

X-39 . ..X* 72.0.00 

Ooccnaits, 597,400.0,3, M Xs. 18 per milk per estimate .. X. 10,573. 0.00 

The ferry betweene Majua and Bandora .. ♦. ..X.- 300 — — 


Xa. 14,195. 1.14 


Matuiget^. Bftttee, 55.9, X«. 14}, Xa. 802.0.8; 

tobaceo ahopifii. 


Xa. 13 . 



814.00.08 

Dorzory^*. Battee, m. 8,2 at Xs. 14} 

x«. 

117.00.32 


Coolie« Magueria^^ X. 46,1,15 

The Bftme for Maaul^t X, 69*2,17 


. Xe. 

115.00.32 


HaLfe of the mariobo^^ of salt., 

, X. 

35.00.00 

- X. 

267.00.9* 

Per© Vazty Jus P»tty.*5. Battee, 37 at X. 14} 

v m 

,. X. 

539.01.40 

Battee, m. 17.5 pazxas^ at X. 14} 

Xs. 

249.1.00 


Cooliee, for 22 nette 

Xs. 

45.1.16 


40 each 4 Icde^ 

Xs. 

8,1.20 

- X. 

303. 0.36 

Mocher and Yos,^ the ferry yeilde 1,800 fcdeoa 

a ♦ 

X. 

94.03.17 

Eattee, m. 148 at X». 14} .. . * 

Xs. 

2,148.0.00 


Foroe » .. 

X. 

103.1.40 

s 

Coolies pay in 8 moothe oi the yeare .. 

X. 

141.1.40 


PaLmeiias braros, X. 18.1.18; oyle 

ahopp X. 14; and tobacco sbopp, 


V 


X. 12 . 

X. 

44.1.1$ 

- X. 

2,435.01.18 

Vadala. Battoe, m, 116.22.18> at Xs. 14}, 

Xj». 1,604.2.74; ioros, X, 99.1.8 


1 « 3C m 

1,764.01,03 

Sury^^. 17 tisatiB^^* oi Bedt, which yallae at 

20 Xs. each tisatk 

X. 

340,0.00 


Battee, biocke, 1 murao .. .. 

X. 

12.0.00 

X. 

362.0.00 

Pomola.^^^ A marinho of salt ♦. 



21*01-SO 

Cottem and Bommanelli.4> Bottoe, m. 14.14.12 

at X. 14} . . . 

li 

.. X. 

211*00*65 

Teryli,** Batteo, muroco 32.12.10, at X. 14} .. 

X. 

464.0.00 


C>>olieSr by agreoment .« .« 

X. 

450.0.00 


Foros . * 

X. 

52.1.40 


Palmeiros braroa 

X. 

15.0,16 


CoUee, 6 pay^ . 

X. 

13.0.00 


Foroe do mangaera^ Calogo^*^ ., 

X. 

10.2.00 


Bandarios, two -* *■ 

X. 

2,1.— 


ODQonntte, 11,000 at Xs. 18 per 

[mille per] estimate .. .. .. 

X. 

m,o.oo 
- X, 

1,204.01.65 


X. 22,200. 0.44 
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[ JAKUAKlTt IMS 


li we accept fl ZempAmaa eqtiiTftlcTrt to about 6i. stripling, tbe total revenue of 
Bomtej at tluj ilate (10tiS) amouated to a little over £ 4,000 and of ^lahim and its 
dopendoul hamLot^ and \iJlftgcs to about £ 1,665. Some of the caloulaiions, which I haire 
tested, work out coireotly, bat those in mura*, petrras. and MdifU do not. It is possible 
that the old table of equivaleTita was and also that the eopylet tranacribed 

Home of t'lo figures incorrectly from the oii^al letter. In the case of words like 
" Amdrees" and ' Viniora" I strongly suspect the copyist of having mi'ix^ead the words in the 
original. It U possible that Mr. Fosler^s further researchea may retralt In the disoovery 
of fresh facts throwirig light on these problems. He informs me that Oxcitden made a 
report on the fitfttoof Bombay in 1689. but that up to tbs preaen:; he has not diRCOTered 
a copy of itK rrobnhly it baa been bet* But other letters, reports, etc., may yet come to 
bght, whioh will help towards a solution of the puzzles presented by these c^ly 
Bombay Tocordfl^ 


l la probably eomUKted or kLciiti&al with the Portugoeso word «iKa^etf, occuriiiig In O 

Ohroni^^ (fc TUtttarji, VoL II* qootaj by d* Cunba, Ori^n cf p. 174 d* Cunhn (teHcrlbw 

BE a MarAtht word for a tax ol ] I pi^r cent., ffom pioaiditg a quaiior mom than one. Satd 

ia probably the basis of tbe word ituvaaiaU^ whioh may have bocn iQomly appliqd to rcpt or asM^aanmni 
in gsffiwnJr 

t ia MEirilt.b^ Kacidm» bSom, *' rice in bho husk/' called nod bofa by tho FortugueOe. 

BabiSD or Botiy li alBo tormod ^ FaddyJ 

s jVfurotfa is tho Fo rtuguiTfle of ' maOTah.' * itiora *, * mooda i.t. , inudd, a iurcaatiii^ vM*ad 

ill tha sala of riM in Bombay* W. Foster writoi i—^'Accordiiig to Fj-ycr+ iho "moora' contoiticd L2i 
^ parraa ^ each qf 20 ' adddlicLil'. Tbo calctiiatioiall tn tlym nctilmS, baWavot. HHfn to abov that 2S pairaa * 
wcsbit^to tho * mocra ’; pod avon tbEn tbcqrfl aro slight difioropaaEfioap" The latter oaltulatkiiL la oorroboralod 
by Mklbuni* Ilih'iaitaf UonirFidrH, who states that in 1319 Que *rnoorah’ oontainod ^ pnrah^ ", li was 
also oc^nivobent to 4 ^ eondioi % At Baatoin in 15^4 one iHuro qf oontoinod 9 ‘"candis^ (Hobaon-Joboon* 

s. V* * moorah 

4 Aifo?diti appears to bo tbo MarAlbt odkilf, a measrura ol cap«d.ly cfiulvalatit to 2 aart or liiUf a 
p6k^t (poyff} (MaloawoEth), It ia oorruptly writtqri od^er, odd/y, und (Fiyer) ocffsfohn* In a latter to 
Bombay Govoriimiimt of November 4, 1312, the Colioctor itwommanded on asMsmoEit of Q| pcf 

on Bait batty lnnd« (B.G.G., II,, 9S3). It fllao appM^m oi mhUt* In the achadule of londa granted in 
iMffm to the twins of Jairuiliodji Bomanji in l%22 II- and ocooniiag to that aehedule, 

4 aura = 1 fldAofi j 30 odAefit = I parpA ; paroiU = 1 TnooroA- In the preaont StatoEaentr howover. tho 
(oqiii v^akHitB arc diUenEat^ ctf. cdholit = I parra; 2^ partM ^ I maro, etc. 

Tboa 82 mumt^ I parta^ 10 ocfafqia* = 32 ^ niani#. Tide at X, ]4| per mora givea ihe right amount 
ahown in the coltimu of figures. 

i X. = scetaphin. The original of this word ia tbe Arabic OJAni/f. W. Footer points out that iha Ubk 
of valufia was as foPows i —60 resa = I laria ; 9 lorins = J xaraphin* 

ft HondariikH. ThoM Are the Bliandaris, the well-known caMa pf toddy‘drawer^ and iiqucu'-dlstiUer^, 

^ Simao Botelho in )&t6BpokQ of dutiea colleciad from the Btumdoria* ' who dnw the toddy (#um> from tbn 
ofdwH" Bombay Hcgulallon 1 of 180* italcs tLai. ^on, tbo bnib-treesi the cast of Bhnndarriv paid a duo 
for eitraoting tba liquor *. The tributo mentionsd in I be BtatorrkODt pfrobobly nfota to this duty. 

I Oolaujda Bcetni to be a corruption of ATofiiuda or /feficckfia and to be idstitieal aith * CoUiuys ' 
(in a bttcr from Bombay Coundl to Court of Dooerabof 16, 1673) j with ‘ Ca<diu>-s,' montioii^ lU on Mtimate 
dF Bombay Ttvvenuc in 16761 ' Coobrica % mcntictUDd in 1796^36 j wid * Cullowdy ^ or ’CoiiowoM' In 1787. 
For acoouut purpOHsi tJw word signifiM a head tax wBiwUkI from the Kolie in rctuja for the right lo Osh 
in iho open boys of Bombay, Magcogtni. Varlt and PtoJ (B,aO*, Ill, 306). 

6 Orta ^ Aorki (Portiiguaee), a ' garden \ Fryer (1079) WTitu ‘liortoi,^ ond Qmse (1760) speaks of 
* oartSf^ a word itHl in use. 

ft Chemoy is clearly dunil (aKrt)p which has givea itc nama to the modem Chtimoy Mowi Sc* 
llj for InfomiaUofk about the old Clmmi cslate. Jn the duplicate copy of llw lUtemont, tbo word 
is wrilten Chemoy,—on obvious capyist's errur. 

1* VwlquoMen. TK« i« n comiptiun of VaitiiUacfa i,*., W*Uwihw of iUlntwr Hill. ifimAO 
Boielho (1846) wrote the namiL * ValB.qoecet.^ 
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U in a quit-rmt t&iiAnt* ta Ihti King Or Lat4 ol the Manor. 

This quit-mit tenuA was tiommpn in Ba^oin Bmd its dopsudjandes dtif£a|^ Fartuguese nite. Da C^mlia 

rvj«rbs tho ttmt is from, ths latln Ft^ris (put of dPOfS^ abroad) and iuggiests that Uii 

don^'vd ratbnr Iroin FprtuWp a irnblio plu»p ^ where public sffaJrBp Ilka tha payment of renta or tribiiMp 
woiti twiBoctod-’ Tba worda out re?nt in th* Btati^ns^t swru to imply that Fm vm in some way 
connected witli Faria toutaldc). ActuAlly F&ra was a quit~mitr whidi aupenodod ills original obligatian 
on the tquaut io furuifh miUto^ aid to the Sovewgn, in roturn for the posscfflian and enjo^ioont of tho iaad> 
The quit^rent undor Portugiiojio rub varied Ireta 4 to 10 per cent, of ttu? ufiiioJ fontaJ ol the Inml. 

II atanclr. A oomiptioD of the PortognOM ^ a licence to mU, a tnonepoly o* * branch of 

trado, etc. Bare it signifio* the furmifig^monopoly or the fonti of tobacco. 

13 Maxa^aon or Maxagon- 

14 flmeo in Foni4^Mflo iinciiltivatfhL V * wild/ " magnifleoutp' "emeHcnt/ W. Foiter Huggosts 
Ibat phrase mcani '* oocoa^nut trees in full bMuiag^^' The duplicate copy of the Statemant has biMini, 
an evidaut mJetake for btums, Mathoa in POrt^gtwio^^ dcfcctiAiep^ ■ linporfoctp* " intomptoto/ Pofmcima 
nuonCfu' must moon *' palm-tToos not fully gro^-m*^ 

li Dland of Pattocas, i.e.^ Bulohoris lainnd. Tim nama ia derived from Port. piTfecOj ' watar-niclou *; 
and the procosa of eormplion into t-homDdom ' Butchnr'a ' oiui be gathered from Fryer's atatemout (1678) 

" Ffoiu hanoe (Elaphunta) wo Koilad to the PutnohoeSp n garden of malona (Putorsha being a niDlon) were 
there ant wild rata that hinder their growth, and so to jBembainn'' It is marked Fuiachoes * in FVycr'a 
loap of Bombay* The corruption into * Dutchor'e (ialand)' had taken place by 1724. 

If VtuZora. This tl . writ ten *■ Vmlora ^ in the duplicate copy of the StnEemont. The inoaning uf 
ibia Word La totally obscllrci. Thu WOtil most nodrly approaching it ia pure Poriuguou Jh vindOtfro = 

" future * * to come aflor^' But it is mom Ukaly to be s comzptioii of a vcmacular term. Could it tu txtna* 

^ profit from psaturage fees l 

Ftom tbs calculations in this BtatcmsiLt tlio /rdra ap|idArii to ha^-c cqiiAlled a little more th&o L21 
rew. It was * money of ocooimt only—W. Fostsu. 

I i Mangas = mangoas. 

It Bofica shop or iaviiim (PcH.}^ 

$0 Hsocy Duo. This may mean tho ialond (dic^ dUt) of Undori (HcntryJiF nosr Klmndi>ri (Kanory), 
at the mouth of Bombay harboitr. But more probably h refere to Hog Jalanii, which is oiarked Hotuy 
Koury in Fryer's im|h-W. FosTtti. 

II Tt^exw appears to be aoopyisFs error for T^rryM, * lomlii", In the duplicntc copy of the htatementr 
k IS written " Toxsaiw" 

31 Muraco is a eopyist^s orrer for oiurocs (seo footnotp H onfi:). 

13 Cortserfo# de Tomw, Tbo meaning ol * cansertas ' id doubtful. It is ppaaibly ccuhocUkI with Fortu- 
gucee 'eemcono/ mcanirg ' diipoaition/ "disposal/ ■agreement/ " coulract/ 'covenant' etc. Hio 's' 
may bo n mistake for ' o '* 

34 t7aik»^ This is perhaps n Fortugucec rendering of Miirl|h| koyti, a * ■iclUo/ or Kanarcao s ^ hill- 
hook.' It seems to be identical with tho cotfo or wbettmg of knit^/" which appears os an Item of Bombay 
Rovraue Ln a lottor ol March 27, 1668^ from the Company to Surat 11, 58 footnote). Thu revenue 

Irom this iiom at tliAl dale for the whck-i Island waa ealimatod at 2,000 pardcBM. U was probably akin lo 
the * toddy-knife tax ' imposed on the Bhandorid, called ' aut salami' at a laler date. The Lax was Imposed 
on *11 ponond like the KoliSp Bhoadorid and othore, who used a knife in the performnnre of thwr recog^ 
ntsed daily occupation. 

15 lo the duplicate copy of the StstemeELi &rcrr^cw is writt-wi hraeii;s. See foot^n-Dte 14 flolf, 

IS 10 bm This means 10 basamcc&g. According to Yule and BufucB (slv. Budgrookj the 

waa a ooUl of low denominiition and of vafying value and metal leupperi lend mid tuloiikagiiB)^ fomaorly 
outTcnt at Goa and elsewhere on the west coast of liidia, as well os at some ether placea In the Indian aoas. 
It WM odoptod frem tho Pariugtiesa Ln the carlit^t English coinjigp at Bombay. In tluh oarlicet Goa cednago 
{1510) the teMor was €^qunl to t rtU, and 420 fei* went to thogolEinn emmdo. Tho derivitiou of tl^ 

word Is unrserUdn. 

IT Chi4f>* The JBsaning cl this item ia obacurc- Tbs Fc^uguirse word thita is the aame ns rstritocn 
* suything writtco,^ * n noto of hond.^ It might possibly bo a Ponugum corruption of MariithI rAiY|i|s, 
mudJiLng ' pay-milp" * general ooeoiint of revenue ^ etc., or of Konarese cAirfAi meaning * a ruli of Isnibi uaclor 
cullivatiou/ It may perhapi Le asamoad to signify miioaHanooui rDvenuo written, up in the mil. 

II Matuiigo iJ MatungS; about 1| milas aoitth-easL uf Mahim, (Maym). * 
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It DouAiry. Th&n&mA Lp thii /piT!iii oumol bi» IdoAliSed. But it wiU be Pb««r\wi th&t in two initapOH 
tbe <fopylit hu vfitten * * foi- *rrp^ viit., * ’ for " terraa*' in footnote 31 dnie* tpd ^ pauu • 

for * pofTAfl \ mentioned in footnote It it not imrenenimbte to nxtume tbni he Imt mnde tbe oaine 

emr o^aln and that what be moant to writ« was **I>otmvy Bortoty wotild oaflily ho by miiiilo 

for ** wbicb agEkip in a poadqble Anglo JndiAC corruption of “ Dharavi the well-known 

village in the north of Bombay liUuid, betwoon Mabim and Ri'a^ Fort. Mr. FostAr enquired if it oould 
poeaibly refer to Don^. whiiih wm oiten crroaoouely spelt in tbe dayi of tlio Company^ But the main 
objeclioa to tliii fluggeatloji ii that Dopgri did not fall within tho jujudiction of Mahiiu, wbemaa Bharavi 
{Baitnvy or I>oTiTovyJ obvioizily would do SO. Tlie mention of a Hlt-pli or Ralt-pon as one of tba itemj of 
revenuo londi fnrthor weight to the %^iow that the plaoo refemd to is Dharas^i. 

id Jifo^ufrid. This might be Port, maquia or which moan^ *a fw for grinding rora 

■ a duty per oack of comBut Michaelie' Bibridridpy^ god od-, WSp givoa alio 

■ fnagueiru V * a kind o( fishing-net \ Hofid in i^onjimction wiih tho noict itcnip thia nppeara tho inoit likely 
meaning. The Cooliei (ki.p KoHb) would bo morn likely’ to be conoomed with bahing-nela^ than with the 
feas for oom-grindin^ at a oroek-dde village liha Dharavi^ 

Al Momd. 1 take thii to be the Mnriltbl radtofl and Konkanj muiifrp meaning * fiab \ [Of. Maitili^ 
patam,] 

81 Morin ho. This ia tbe Fort. marvnAo^ a ^ «a1t-pit.'* 

Pero Vanty hii Patty iVf■ Fofo Vox's aascesmoDt % from Mar&t=h1 pa/ffp * om *j * tax \ Pcdil 
obo meanj ^ gretm-d * land \ 

At Form# Ib eborly a copyist's miatoke for ^ pimres ’ (ponth}. 

*5 Anadreea. The masning qf this word is wholly ob«ufo. In the duplicate copy of tlio Statoinonl it is 
written ^ Aimodfees ^p which doea not help. It 1 b probably a mis-spelling of some oerruptod vetrnsouhir 
word^ A Kuggeatioii has been made that it may bo a mistalm for ' Andarscs'i from aador^ * a palki ^p * tuaneliir 
etc. This word appears in a fle^aiy of Portuguese terms by Bojgado. ‘ Andanses ' or " Andorii * would 
then dgoify ^ pcraoni who carry palkis '^e.p BboiSp Kahofs; etc. But this e-Eplanation is not convinciug. 
Poanbly the word ia ** An&dae which is stated In the Glossary to a Boport of the Seleirt Committ^® on 
Uie album of the E- I. Company for 1812^ to mrcau "* old wnat* Land» or loud nni cuUivatcd within tb* 
memory of man.*' 

3» Mucher and Yus. Thw words are written " hluelK-r nAndooi In tbe duplioaie copy of tha Stats^ 
ment. I have been unable to trace any plaoe-nameiii rosAmhling ibeoe in Bombay. Tho patiebea cf Mochaiu 
and VoU am mentioned in a Bombay letter to the Court of December IS, 16t3, hul thoy were in the " ihire " 
ut Bombnyv tund not under MaMm. T can only assume tliat Muchcr and Yaa we» two small viUsgsa sd^acHat 
to the ’ dfownwl * lands, betwoou wlucli there was forry-communFCAtioii at high-tide. 

1^ Parella = Parol. 

31 Sury = Sewri t.r+* Sivri. 

31 liiafif. Tlu* is apclt fi^orit in tho duplicate copy of the StaUrmsntp Tho pcodw mosnmg of this 
word is doubtful. in MurAthl means * thrico-oleanod rice *k Here fiiali er iwH mny bo a monsunp 

denoting a multiple of 3. 

Fomaln = Fomnlla, a hamlet oE ParoL 

H Coltom and Bommanolll. la the duplicate copy of tlia titalemcait the second u writt^ 

Bommurally The pinoes reft^rTod to are Coltcm and Bonmali, two villages north of ParcL BomDoli 
which, moons Bmhman Biroct ” or *■ Bralimoii jow * wns an mtcioul lundmarkp dnting from pto-Portugueso 
days. 

*t Verylj = Varli or Worli- 

4* CoUoo, 6 pay. Thio appoars to cuntj^ln a copyiBl's error ; for in the duplicate copy of the Statcnuiit 
the words ora * CoB»s pay ^ ^ CooUh or Eolis pay ^ It refers to the tribute or tax jmyable by tho 

Eotin 

4i Forea do maognaniBo Ukgo. Cakgo is written Cnkyo in iho duplimt* oopy, and is probabiy a 
proper namo^ and perhaps, ilso« tho Pcrtugusss equivalent of a vumacular nam^i r.g., JSCoVs. According *o 
Michaelia, tho PortogtiMS (plur.^rj mMns a ^ mango-grow.* TIm whale pbraso therefow 

msani * Qull-nni of the Cakyu mangO'gmvs^'^ 
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CHEBAMAN-PERUMAL^tfAYAKAR. 

By a. B. RAMA3?ATHA AYYAR. BA.. MR AS. 

Thb period from the sixth t<j the tenth centuries A/D* we* one of greAt Hindu loligions 
roTiv&l in South Indzs. Buddhism which hsd been Qouriihlng well, curried tifi it hud bIbo 
been to diat-unt coimtriea under royu) patrortftge and miiaionary endent^our, hod gradually 
be>guTi to declino in sincerity and popularity, and the reatleaa ferment of the times produced 
in flUQCesaion several and Vaishoava reformets, who purged the land of the corrupt 

and effete religious by their own impassioned and soul-s^tirring hymns of monothektic bhakti^ 
and re-established a purer and more catholic form of Hindukm on the secura baaLa of single- 
minded devotion to God. As Mr. K. V. Subrabjnanya A3ryar has well said in hb Rdfghus 
Activity in Ancienf Dekhant " persons of no mean merit were they, who adorned the dimament 
of the Indian Reformation, w^hich may be said to have commenced in the seventh century 
AhU. and a little prior to it and continued its work for a long time. The men it produced 
were of varying capacities, and all of them arrayed themselves in one work or another in 
the mighty t-osk of Reform, which, it may be Baid to their credit, waa effcMed w ith the least 
bloodshed, an one is prone to find iit other countries under similar conditiong." 

Of the sixty^three saints who have been mentioned as the preinier apostles of ^vkm* 
and who can be located in the period above-mentioned, Sundaramilrti*Nftyan4r, the Brahman 
boy-saint of TinmAvalur w'os a noted figure, and bk wherein he has 

catalogued the mantes of the saints that had lived prior to him, and iho Nurr<iJtdddi of 
Nambiyan^Ar-Nambi (c. tenth century a.u.) were the nuclei from w'hioh Sekkij^t (tp 1150 
A-D.) claboiMted at a later dato hk the Saiva hagiology, which had acquired 

BO much sanctity os to ho c]as.siGed as the twelfth ifirtinttt^f or eacred collection of &iva 
wntings. This Sundara had as hb contemporaries Vlpaaininijiir^ K^tpuliy^r, Manakafijftrar, 
£!yarkdD-Katikk4maii4r, PerumiJalai-Kucumbarj, Sdmilliyir and 0h^ram4n-Perum41, who 
have all been included in tho exalted galaxy of iSaivasamts. 

Of the last-named of them, who w^oa a Ch^ra king and a epecially devoted friond of Sun* 
daramfirtj-Nhyan&rf SekkjJ4r has given the outlines of the religious side of hk biography 
in a few chapters of the Peri^aputrdmm, and the main incidents of Ch^ramin-FenimiirB life 
are aisQ succinctly summansed in a alngle verse of the Tirtiiioi^dar-purdi^am} The Travancorc 
king R^mavarman (a.d. n5S-93)^ in the preface to his work on NdiyaiAsitu, called the 
BdlarSmabh^ftitam^ ^ makes mention of this king as one of his ancestors. 

The Pcnyapurdspim account is as follows i 

With hk capital at tho seaport town of Koduiigdjdr, called aUo Mohddai^ whose ramporta 
were the lugh motmtain ranges and whoso moat was the deep sea, there reigned a powerful 
king named Sefigdrposajyan, tho overlord of ^Ia!ai-n4du. In this lUustrfoua family was bom 
prince Perumikkk5daiy4r, also called by tho significant title of KalaHrrarivhr^ (ono who 
tmdcistood the speech of all Jiving beings) a pious devotee of ^va, who hod kept himself 

m/r^atiQsir 

Qsifu QpswaijnkBu Qm^iStk 

' ^4AJ ^ 4 

3 ^ QMfr0ismtd^9^ir 
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ucwoilod by the dbeipatbriA of a royal court nod had dedicated bis Ufo to tho i^rvice of 
the niod at TiruVAiijaik.ka|am in tending the temple flower'gflrdeiiB and in f^uppl^dng 
gariands for the god^a daily vrorabip^ But when abdicated at the end of 

a bag reign and retired to an anehonto^3< Life^ thia prince^ was acleoted by tbe minuvton 
to auooeed to the throne and was prevailed upon with great difBeriHy to don the royal 
purple, after he bad obtained divine sanction for hia reluctant acceptance of the exalted office. 
He was of such a piona di^posItJoii that when»on his prelioiinary royal entry Into the capital, 
he came acro32 a waaberman whose body wos wldteued with Fuller^s earth (uronmia)^ he 
made obeisaitce to the washerman in the belief that be ws« a Siva bhakfa smeared with the 
holy ashes, and that his appearance was a timely reminder to him from on high to persevere 
In his piouB life. On another occoslorip it is said that Siva sent a poet-musician called 
Pftnabhadra from Madura with a letter® of introduction to him that the bearer should bo 
patronised and w'cll-rcwarded with riches, and that the king, who wu^ immenecly pleaaed with 
the high honour that thlB divine commission implied, even went the length of ofiering kis 
whole kingdom to the god *s prot^L His devotion towards the god Natarlija of Ghidam bamm 
grew in intensit 3 ^ and the great Dancer used to reward his piety by enabling him to hear the 
tinkling rhythm of his golden anklets IpeviilamfrM) at tha end of his daily pdjd®. Fading, 
however, to hear this accustomed token on a particular day, the king wm very much dishear¬ 
tened and would have stabbed himself to death, if Natar-^ja had not intervened in time to 
save His votary from an unnatural end. Th& royaJ saint also learnt that the beautiful hymns 
sung by the arch-devotee Sundaramiirtl in the temple at Chidambaram were so cnthralliiig 
as to make the god forget His accustomed token to himself. This incident waa a turning 
paint in the life of Ch^ramln and thcnoclorw'ard his ardour grew,, if anything, more fervid, 
and he was fiUed with a longing to visit not only Chidambaram, the favourite abode of the god 
Natanasabhess^ but also pay homage to the great soul whose songs bad kept Siva spell-bound. 

Accordingly he set out from his eapitoi and after passing through the Koi]gu-a&du> 
through which lay in those daya oae of the highways between the eastern districtH and 
Molai-man^alam, finally readied Chidambaram, where the divine viaion which was vouch¬ 
safed him evoked a fitting responao iti the poem named the He 

then proceeded to TiruvSj-UTt the licad^uarters of Suiidarainiirti-N4yaniLrj and formed 
with him a memorable friendship which, while earning for the latter the sobriquet of Ch4ra^ 
continued unabated in its sincerity tid the time of the simultaneous and mysterious 
edt^ of both of them from Tiruvftfljaikka|ani, After having composed the Ttrumummanik- 
kdvai^ inhonout of the god ValmlkanAtha during his short stay at Tiruvir&r, theCh^raldug 

^ Or^Qswjp 

—J iriiUt/^^aridinkam- 

This iranio begicuaiog wiih is Uio fkit pieoQ iu tho Padin^^ntiru^ 

murai. 


* —iriaLi^0 

mifpSmiiiSm swaaP, ^«rdr 

^ This hm botfn collected lu iha PadinSi^miTvTnufui. 

wS^tLHTi£^miiF^ — K4^ii^Tirumiaippi, 4^ 

l!Rf?r*I*lSt <|f*T HTfSif 

W ^U9rq: | 

'*14fi ^^iTT II li^lardmubharfitoiiff ^V, ]4D| 
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then aecompajiied Sundara on pji eictensive pilgrimagD to many holy tern pies of Sita 
in the Chdla and PA^dys kingdoms, aiDong whleh are mentioned : Xfij^aikArAnaniy 

Tiruijia^alkkjldu (VAdArariy£ijn}» Palanam^ Aga^tyAnpaJJijTCulagar-Kodihk&y^ TirqppattfiTp 
Madumi* Tiruppuvaiiam, Tinivappanfif^ Timvedagamp Tiruppa^iiDgii|;!ain^ Kur'Alam, 
KunimbalAp Timnolvill, EamAl^Taram^ TiruchcknUyalp KAjiapp^r, TimppuiiaT'Ayilp 
PAtAJ^varam, Tirukkaadij^dr, and Tinivaiyyft^u. Poth the friends then cut acioe^ the 
KongudAsam and reached Koduug6I0r^ where ChlramAn entertained Sundara with auch 
pomp and respect as was behlting the renowned boy-^aint^ Alter a short congenial stay 
at the ChAra capital, Suntilara finalEy took lea we of his royal friend and reached TmiFirOr^ 
loaded with many costly presents and jewelsj after undergoing a miraculona adventure with 
banditti c» rotile at Timmuruganphadiin the Coimbatore District. 

Some time latcr^ Sundaramurti-NAyaDAr paid a second visit to Ha ChAm friend, after 
augmenting his fame on the way by the performaitceof the miracle of resuscitating a Brahman 
hoy at TiruppukkoliyAr (AvinA^i in the Coimbatore District), and was received with huge 
ovations by the people of TiruYaijaikkajam and their king* AVhile Sundaramilrti was thus 
ataying m the Ch^ra capital, the god fiivs, it ia stated, sent a white elephant to fetch the 
saint back to his original abode KailS^^ and in ohedianoo to that holy miindate he prepared to 
start heavenwards; but before setting ont, his commiaorat ing thoughts strayed for a moment 
to wards his royal comrade whom he had to leave be biad. CheramAii-PeniinA|, w’ho was tJoking 
hia bath at hb palace at that time^ vaulted on a horse, and rushing to the spot whom the 
elephant was marching with its precious burden, respectfully circumambulated his friend, 
and after muttering tho m^'atic formnla of tho patkMJcskam into the horse^s carp rose into 
the air, leading the way in front to Mount KailAsa. The loyal servants of the Chera king, 
who had witnessed their master mounting heavenwards, waited till he Avas lost to sight and, 
despairing of his return, killed themBclves by falling on their upright sw^ords, like the true 
womora that they were. On reaching the Silver Motmtain, CheramAu Forumgained 
audience of Siva through the reeonimcndation of his friend and sang on tiiat occosian the 
poem called the » (called also tlie which then received the 

god's imprim^dur. This poem is said to have been transmitted to this world at Timppidaviir 
(Tonjorc District) by a certain MMattan&r* who had heard it chanted on the ^opcs of 
KailAaa, w hMo the publicity given to tho songs that Sundam hymned fort h on his way to tho 
Holy Motmt ia attributed to Yarunaj the lord of the oceouB. 

Pemmiialai'Kuriimbar, one of the Blity-three devotees, also klUed himself in his own 
place in order to join Sundara in Kail Asa. on this occasion. Auvai, w^ho is said to have been 
the abtoT of Ch Aram An-Perunil]^ also reached KaiLAsa by a miraculous abort-cut^ oatrido the 
god Oaae^^B extended proboBcis. 

Now as regards the period when Chlramftu-Perum&l Bourikhed, its determination is 
confmnted with the usual oonfuaton attendant on similar questions, namely that, tho available 
matoriab are so superimposed with much that is purely traditional and supcmatuml that 
there is no eafe historical foundation to proceed upon^ The sources from which such 
information can bo expected to be collated may bo eloasiBcd as foUow^e :— 

(i) tradition current in Malabar regarding this kingp os recorded in the KimlSlpaUi* 

9 Xhil finds a pines In tbn llUi ; bco nteo f^tir.TrtdijCfU;^ V, BSS. 
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(ii) tlio biographic^ sketches of thia kmg, qI Simdaramirti, and of thoif ooatfiuipora- 
rio^p aa naira tod ia the Ptri^purdfiam; 

(iiJ) thfi Tiruvilfxiffddarptifdnam of Parafli6tiyfl.rt which maations tho deputation of 
the lutlat rftna-BhaclrA to thia Chlra'a Cfourfc aa the 55tb of tlie Bisfcy-foor dlTiaa 
aports of the god Sundarof Madma i and 

(iv) other mieeQUanrana reforenoee. 

(i) The a Malayalam work of no great antiquity or chronologicd! 

authenticity, purporting to be a bktorical chronicle of the Keraja kinga> pLacea the end of the 
Ch^ramAc rule in the fifth century 42S)^ and relates of a certain E^nappcrum^l that 
ho went on a pligiimago to Mecca on conveniion to an alien creed. Mr. Lognnj linking tbia 
iniormation with the alleg^ discovery of a tomb'Stone dated in B2S A.tJ. suppoaed to record 
the death at Sahar-Mukhal of a certain Hindu royal cenvert rc-namod Abdul Bahiman 
S&mfiri, on bi^ retum journey to his nativo land, has tried to trace the origin of the KoUam 
era to this hypotheticaL convcriuoii^ How that the institution of the era m more or less 
definitely attributable to the foundatioa* or at lea^t th© expansiou. of the enaritime city of 
Koham^^ at about this tiuie under the Christian immigrant MnniTan Sapir is6^ and that 
the truth about the esiatciicc and purport of the Arabian epitaph is discredited! for want of 
definite testimony^ the tradition of a CheramAii's conversion to Muhammad anisni bos by 
scholars been dismissed as groundless. It b not impossible that the mysterious disappearance 
of a Ch^ra king, as mentioned in the PeHifapurdnanif miTaciitouii.]y or otheruise^ and the 
ejctenaions and improvcfnents to the seaport of Quilon at the instance of Mam van Sapir 
fad and hia thriving ChiistiBn co-rdigionists, which may have all taken place within a few 
decodes of each other, and the actual i but later* conversion of a Zsmorin of Calicut to Mubaiu- 
madanismj as recorded by the historian Ferishta^ were commingled in hapbazard fashion when 
tbe Kerala chronicle was patched up a few centuries ago. As the dates given for the 
Ch6ramA^s in this work are not very trustworthy^ no implicit reliance need be placed on the 
account which tetminates the Ch&ram&n rule in the first half of the fifth century a.n.p when 
wc know from opi^aphical aoutces of two other Ch^ra kingSp ChSram&p StfaAnu^Rsvi and 
Bh4skara>Kavi, who were rdgning in the ninth and tenth centimes a.D. 

From the Pmyajmrdnam it is Icamt that the Siva temple at Timkkaj^iyur* one of the 
Ashlattrai^ffamA a mile to the south of Tiruvaiyyfi^u in the Tanjore Distriet* waa visited 
by QitramAii-Perumtl in comptoy with Sundaramfirti, and that it w'os only in ite vicinity 
the river |jartcd its swollen waters at the comniand of god Pauchanad^varap sc os 

to leave a dry ford for the two devotees to walk across with ease**.. It b iherefoio highly 
probable that the Siva temple at Tirukkai;i%hyfir in the Chengannur taluk of the Travancorc 
State, which is traditioually oonaidcred to be one of the oldest in K£ra|a and to have been 
erected by ChCram&n-FerumJiJ liimself i*, was perbapa buiit by him and given the same 
name* in commemoratioTi ol the Tanjore episode: and as we also know from a iithlc record^ 
that it caiuc into oadatence in two years belore the starting of the KoUoro era, 

Ch^ramiD-PcruniMf Its author, can also be reasonably assigned to the finst quarter of tho 
ninth century a.u. 


i* Tfap. Afdi- Strit*, veh p* la 


JS f’rtfP. ^lote AfantfCil, vpl. L PP^ 22b H ieq* 
1* Trar. Afanuof, vot- HI* p. 00«* 


14 Trap. AreA, v^I, I, p, 2^. 
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(ii} The Pmyapurdnam^ wbieb h&^ been acknowledged to be a quasi-historiea] compiU- 
tion^ detividcd o£ the lev? supernatural incidenta that may net be acceptable in a strictly 
criticflj Ronse, does atit however eappty in the Uvea ot Cbinimftii-Penima| or of hh N&yaamilr 
contemporaries any due that could help in the dctcnttinaiion of tbeir age with certainty. 
We only know that^ on the abdication of a Oitra king named Soiig^rporaly^ who was ruling 
at Kdduiig£|jirp the nest in auraTcaRion^ FcrumlkkMaij&r, the &iva devotee^ aacended the 
throne. But unfortunately the namoa Seugdrpofalyaii (the just Chera) and Fcmm&kkd- 
daiy4r (the great Chfira) sound more like titlea than individual appellationst and 

K6dai being but synonymous with Ch^ra. Although it may he hamndous to assert that 
they do not represent the disttnetivo names of tw'o Ch6ra kinga^ they are however a pair 
of designations too vague to yield any historical lajidmark. The Ch6Ja and Findya coEtem* 
poraries of Ch^ramiini are abo referred to by their dynastic titles of mlavan and 
which ace absolutely useless for purposes of definito identiheation. The lifc'Sketclics of the 
XAya^Ar contemporaries of this king are also similarly barren of infermatbn^ except that 
Sundara is mentioned to have been the pfoligB of a certain Narasiugamunai 3 'arai 3 'B|ij the 
chief of MdAdUp w^ho had his headquarters at Tinikk5yiiur in the South Arcot District^ and 
Sundara himself refers to a weak Fallava king of that period, to whom his vaasals skipped 
the payment of tribute, FW>m the Tirandvaldr and Tirukkdjilur ms^iptlons a few genera¬ 
tions of hiUii^u chiefs with names Naraaiihha and Kima am understood to have ruled in the 
yeaia A^D . 954^ 057, 1050 and 1 140, and it is just posaible, although it cannot be taken as a 
definite datum, that a Efarasbgamunaiyaraiyan may have lived in the beginning of tho ninth 
century AD. as Sundara's patron, The reference to tho Fallava also points to a period 
when the PaUava power was at a low ebb, and this fita in weU with the later years of tho 
reign of Dantivarman (T@0-S30)i when Tou^ai^ma^dalam hod been Invaded from tho north 
by G6viiida III (804) and from tho sout h by the PAydya Varaguna I 

(iii) The of ParafiidtiyiLr, which professes to give a chroi ologlcal 

narration of tho si^y-four dix^ino sports of^god tho Ohokkanitha of Madura, places m the reign 
of a F&^dya king, named Varagunaj^is the following two episodes which oqnatituto the 54th 
(Virtigu-vif^padi^iiiTfi) and tho 55tb dlvino spqrts of that 

book^ namelyi tho discomfittire of SmanAtha tho nortberi] luto^pfayer on behalf of the local 
bard Bhadra^ and the lattor^e deputation to a CbAramAa^PerumA} of KodungAjOr with 
a poem-inscribed cadj an order for presents. Although the schemo of chronology adopted 
by this author ia a medley of tradition ^ myth and royal namee, as ably proved by Mr. K. S. S. 
Pillai in his Tamit-mmMrUt it may however be exatuinod^ all other things apart, w^hether 
the location of tho lute-player Ehadra in the reign of a PA^dya king who had the name of 
VamguiLai is consistont wit h the above guppositioaj relating to the ago of Ch^ramA^-FerumA] 
and Sundara. We know from reliable aoufces that Vafaguna-MahArAja, the grandson of 
JatUa-FarAntaka (TTQ A.nd and himaclf the grandbther of Varagui^Lax^arman, who ascended 
the thione in a.d. 863| must have been reigning in the beginning of tlio ninth century^^^ and 

li Tbaro havs baen kiogd witti thep^ namas^ £.£■, Kul^woc-KAdiUi BIAkkAdUp lruixibe£ju, Eai^I< 
kkUirumporpI—(Pu 

66ndAm^, x-el. UI. p, 320. PaUttW, 76* 

Q^rAfiLTiw iHiTfrut^ 

Quir^QufrtSiif —riratfwwrrajM^aJjwi^ v» i- 

iowrfwr pthiSjTii^^Soj 

mipi^uaiBmp €sr^pifiSm v. 5^ 

It Mad. Epi^ B$p^, 100S,p.fi4. 
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there nothijig improb&ble in liaklog together tlui abovo traditional «o«ounta, and in auum- 
ing Cheramdn to bavo been thia Fd^dyn's contomporaiy and to hare lived in the £ist qawter 
of the ninth century a.d. 

The Pd^‘Bbadra cp^isode ia oJeo referred to in the Kalld^m*^, but M itt anthor 
KslUdan&r >a, on other gronndSj cotifiidered to have been a later poet diHerent irom bis name¬ 
sake of the last Academy-^, this mention need not necessarily mUitato against the assign¬ 
ment of Cbdranidn to th; beginning of the ninth oentnry 

(iv) The tradition statmg that ode of the offspiing of the oeuple Bhagavan and Adi, 
who woe brought up by Adigan and was eventually raised to the Ch6ra throno, was the 
Chfiram4ii*Perdnidl of the PeriyapurSnam, is not aapported by any evidence except that 
of a verse popularly attributed to Auvaiyflr,*® which she is said to have addressed in dcrUion 
to the Chcra king, when god VinAyaka, who was pleased with her devotion, raised her to 
heaven aith his proboscis sornotime before the mounted pair Sundoramurti and Cheramfln 
oGuld arrive at the KailAsa gatea, This is another instance of different episodes relating to 
more than one Anvai (old woman) being mixed up together promiscnously, 

(v) In bis learned article on the age of JaAijaBOmbandha, Prof. Sundaram Pilhu finds 
an implied reforonca to certain Saiva NAyanmlrs in the minor BtSiraa of Saikaia, and if the 
^Ht-ofiAiyanffo, jSivrfflanrfaJaAorf and Sawnffaryaiaftoff ate the indiapuUitde eompositiona of 
the author of the great Shd^s/aa, then the pasamg reference in the slamta of the Sivt^hujahya^* 
may bo taken to contain a covert sneer at Sundora's matrimonial foible, which, however 
much concealed by mythical vamiuh, wan consldored too big a blemish to be 
overlooked by fiyarkfin-KaiikkamaijAr, who decided to die of his coUo rather than submit 
to be cured by Sundara. The date of Saakara has been accepted by many Bcholars to be the 
banning of the ninth century (e. 788-S20 A.D.); and m that case, it is also poasiblc that the 
NAyanir’s TiruvorriyOr episode may have reached his cars. CheramAii may theietero 
have lived in the first quarter of the ninth century. 

Thus, all the available data tend towards the ascription of ChfiramAn-PerumA) N4yai>Ar 
to the bt ^ i nnin g of the ninth century a.d,, and the temptation now pffem itself to consider 
whether this royal saint of the Tamil hagiology can bo the same as the K6ra|a ting Rftja. 

^khara of the Talamano-illam coppcr-plate record**. In partial support of that possible 
identificatioiLj points may be Doted, 
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In thfi TinivailA ooppet-plAte riMocd of tii* begiimitig of the <Wfitiirj{?), pabUshod 

in voL II, of tho Trav. Arch. Berks, king B&ja^bli«tra has been mentioned with tb&6tnufa 
of Senmttalai^a^gnk wbiob cArriw with it the AdditboAl dgnificance of his devotion to god 
Siva At Sea^ttaLoip wbieb it ipaj be noted, ia a phallic embbm or tinga of great 

Further, tho king begina hbf Talamana-illam record with the worda " NuTmiiivdya^ in 
pUco of the almost oniyorBid * Smsii iri *: and although thin formula has been met with 
ebowhere in a few inatancca, it is neyertheioss rare and may be considered to bo signidoont 
of the -Special devotion o! thia king to the god Siva* 

The pabeography of the plate also points to about the begimilDg of tho ninth century 
as its age, which was also tho period in which SondararaDrti-NftyaDA? and his friend 
Ch^ramAn-Pcnun4l arc, as noted above^ considered to have donrished* It is also not uupcasibla 
that^ though Cheram&n-Fenim&} waa a dynastic title meaning * the Cheni king/ the king 
lUja^kiiara may have been respectfully known in tho 'Eamil districta o^ciuaively by that 
titlo without the addition of his personal namc^ The later Chcra kings Sthdifp-Eavi and 
VijayarAgadeva wore, however* known in the Tamil records aa Ch^mTndf^ K5ttALii-EaY[ 
and Ohirurndn Vij arAgadcva. 

There is again the tradition recorded in tho Sankammj&yn that a E#rala king called 
R&^a^khara was a contemporary of the greiat Safikara, to whom bo showed three dramas 
of hid ovm composition. This inoideut is found in an amplibod form in the J^^xdguru-raina- 
fndld*statxt of SadAuvabrahmendra of the sii^eath oentuxy, and its commentator has 
further supplemented the infonuation by saying that the three dramas and u which 

lUjaiekharaahcwcdto Satikara, were Bdlardmdyan^,, Yiddhasdiabhnnjikd, 
and Ka^rpArafnanjar^. Ae these works are known to be tbo works of a nortbem poet called 
Riljai^khara, Avho lived in the court of MaMndrap&la in the firet half of the tenth century, 
and who could not have been ^ukara's contemporary, it may bo surmioed that the author 
of the stava was perhaps misled by the similarity of nnmos to identify a Kerala king R4ja- 
A^^khara with the noTthem poet of a century later. Thia leaves the Baitkaravvjaya statement 
that the Keraja king waa the author of throe dramas still uncxploincdi and it ia not known if 
MddhavAohikrya waa not himself misled by the identity in tho namea of the two different 
individuals, king and author. 

Mr* S. Faramcavara Ayyar, ILA., BX., M.R,A.S., of Trivandrum ink learned artido in a 
Malayakm Journal-^, bo^ attomptod to solve the difficulty by supposing that Hija- 
iekhara may have been a title of the ChSra Idiig Kula^kharavarman, tho accredited 
author of tho two dramoSp the Tapattsammrunam and the Subhndrddhnnanjagam^ and 
of a hypothetical third called the yicAcAitTindtAwAltani, Against this, it may be said that the 
name of the Korafa king of the Tim valla copper^pkte cannot have been a title Like Ekjak^saii- 
varmon or MAj^avormon of the Tamil records; because of tho specific mention of him aa 
RAjorAja-FaramesvaraXhatlAraka EdjaAikha^^idiva^ the first throe words being hie kingly 
titlea and the lost his personal name. The word A^amaiiii;dyu prefacing hk rcooid ia also 
against tus being identified with Kula^ckbara, the author of the Mukundamdla and tha 
Tinitnoji, whidi are saturated with a deep and almost exclusive devotion for Vishnu^to whom 
have obo been attributed tho abovnmentiouod two published dramas and the hypothec 
ticft] third. 


la AlZsnhrnfj 0 / l£iftdu l^t^n0ffraphsff vel. Up ^ Trav- Archn SerU*^ vol^ H* p. BJi 

II Tim I for t^lT. 
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In this connection, it tnOry beatati^dthat Chiram&o-FcriimAj hA^ebewborc^'' been Ladcnt^ 
£ed with Bdim-Perumaj^ the foijrth viceroy of the BemoiA) line (AhD. 300) according to the 
Khaldlppaitv, on the ^length of a supposed reference to him in the eighth veras of the 
TirunodiUd^malai-podigam ol Sundaramuiti— 

&jrt£ieSaufaartk 

^jifie^ajrSar —v, 8, 

which has been interpreted to espress the gmtefnlreoognitioii on the part of Simdara irf the 
gift of an elephant mode to him by the ChSra king. According to irndition^ this padigam 
was 8ung by Sundara on the eve of bis departure to KaLlilsa on the celestial white elephant 
that had been sent to fetch him; and even if this mythologlcat setting is Ignored, there is 
tministakable evidence tbroughoat all the verses of the poem, in each individua! stanza of whieh 
the gift of an elephant is dutifnUy acknowledged, to indicate that Sundara refera to the god 
Siva hhnaelf as the donor and not to any inortaLlp king and friend though he may be. The 
expressions of humility and devotion used in the verses can more fitly be conaidered to 
have been addressed to the god rather than be appbed to the Ch§Ta king^ w^bo stood in the 
relation of a disciple to Sundara. The^ iixataOQf^ are the following 

jlfridKIcrSsfl'u 1. 

Qfiir<s^t^Q^^6sr, iiAjgiruijf m ^ 

(^tkQsr^ Q^trimL-QtaFtk 

—V. 0. 

V. 0. 

Fd^^^«, though it may be an alternative form of is also a contmclion of the word 

signifying ^one who dwell&p" and mramali-i'dnan which haa been taken m the " BA^ 
(.pommal) of great gifts' may eqimlly appropr Lately refer to god, *the beatower of bounteoui 
gift*/ It ia no doubt true that Ch£ra kinga were proverbially lavieh in their munificenw and 
that many poems in the PuranS^Hru and the Padi^uppaUu have extolled theb gift* of elephant* 
to poets and other suppliant*; but the padigam under reference does not appear to Lmmor* 
talise a mere mortars gift. 

Tbo incident* which Sundara i& supposed to have recorded in these verse* have given 
rifle to the mythical etory that he a*ccndcd to heaven with his mortal body and that be 
directed god Varuj^, whom he has addressed ^ uuirdajSMS6 

uQ^ * m tbo last lino of the poem to publish this padif^m to the terrentrial woiid. Prom 
the reference made to god Afijaikka]attappar in this last line of the la*t verse, and from the 
deacription of Noditt%»malai in verg* 7 that the god of that hiU waa worshipped by the lord 
of the sea with hb fiower-Uko w-aves— 

^ 

« Agfliain thiiid^DiilbaUoa Ilf th^ ^vn mint nith BAcapponunHI of th* fcurlh oentur^'A-u., U 
nay he dlated that Ibo risEeretira lo TiruvAlluvar La tbn aid tu pGn4aigSr ttami lo 

pdbitto thi? cDiHluaiaa that iti oulhor mny tivo Aouriiiheid nuiiy uatoriu aftar the ft&dmi pM td th? 
nrti century a.O^ 

(a) pjSitimowqs^gjt 

SfwQ^ 

(t) Quw^ajJTif Q#WAieJF 

O«j««iir00 
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one is tempt^ to locate No^ittAnmabi (the hill of Haw) in the vicinity of jaikkalain and 
not equate tt with tho Kailaea hUl in the midst of the Siiaalayaa, ^ 
tt^mr:uuuv ' appoaw to have s possible reference to the googwphiOai locatioa of 
Tinivaajaikkalsm on the sca-shoro aod this is just the description that Sundaw* 
tnilrti has indulged in in each verse of tho poem pertaining to that place *o 
Kail4sanatha*0 temples are very common in many places and the hiU NoUtftematai 
wherever it was, most have borne on ita summit one such shrine dedicated to Siva; 
and it is notunl^ely that Sundara. who may have gone up to worahip that god, was followed 
soon after by his royal host and that they both composed respectively on this occasion the 
songs TimnodHid^malai^padigam and Tirukiaildi^j^na-uld, Sotno mj'sterious causes, 
not defimtely asoertaiMble now, may have led to their sodden disappearancie from the Land 
of the living and their accredited piety may have then attracted to their glorification the 
Bupematural episode of a celestial ascent to Mount Kailaisa with their mortal bodies. 

The introducto^ portion of the Tim{:iHitldyajsdna.m of ChSramln is also worth noting 
in this connection, in regard to the descrijition it gives of the god Siva, who was seated in 
the TiwHdyj-f (/rifcJyiZ—temple ?) at Si^puratn Tho large nnmber of dgamic terms that 
have been employed in the detailed enumeration of tho ornaments with which Siva was 
decked seems to aoggest that tho royal poet hatl before him a sculpture! repreMntation 
of Siva, which be naturally identified with the higher divinity of the Silver Mount. The 
twma that have beenused are the foUowing : cABfdflWsf. pailam, ma]»mhtndalam, kandigai, 
c^anacfwm, Hj/Hram, udarobandfuitji, bui^tram, kar>hinam, vdchikai, kinkM. 

Mram arid jaidmaituiam among ornaments and jkaiiari, bkin, iamtdlam, maidalam. and 
among mndcal ipstrumenta. 

It can thus be tentatively assumed that the Chera king Cheraraan-PerumA], who wsathe 
contemporeiy of Sundaremurti-Uayanar, was in oU probability kmg Rajaiekhare of the 

Takmana.iUara copper-plate and that ho fiouriahed in the fimt quarter of the ninth 
century a.d. 


m ar«rGoBjrai_*sKfiiuV sfAsi^tnsg&aQa, 

SirQerQajirfi^iuir msrfarsif 3. 

ifiASait^utLfdtQantit 

si-eiims»f<2ie^ uS^jret/mJsudiuirf *. 

It majf else be noted that • te the aamv of a eU« of people living on the sn-coMt, 

tl It bDOt ImporiWe that Aivapursto is idunlicja with TirochBhivsppfirui (Trichur), wbow nd 
VeieltlrennflthM, (Vadakkaana-eithnn, the Lord of the oorthcni Mouat-KsLIAf*} ia, iq trsditioa, sapp^ 
to be the god Siva ol KeUAaa iteelJ, who was reejaHtod by Paraiuriaia tq nupulait Hlnaelf in tUu temotei 
but Triohnr is aot eq (.he ws-ihoiv.. ^ 
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THE COUSIN IN VEDIG RITUAL. 

Rt a. HOCART- 

In Y&riDus papers I h^vn iiiallc^cted In formation which ^hows t hat t ho malemal i^Ia- 
tiona, but roore e&peoiaUy the oister's laon, eat the aacrifice as it^pmseDtatiYes ot the godu 
or antseettal spirits ; that among oertaid people tboy are beaten for dobg ao, and that thia 
beating iapatt of a sporting or ceremonial enmity between them and the paternal rela¬ 
tions.^ Mr. Perry in his Chiidftn of the San has collected numerous instaneca of the boa- 
tihty between iatermairying groups/though ho hot not sufficiently brought out the friendly 
charaeter of this hostility. Those sourcoB must serwe as introduction to the present paper, 
in which I take for granted the cciemonial hostility of cross cousins, that is a man and his 
mother's brother'a son or father's sister's daughter. 

The Vodie sacrifice, and indcod for that matter the Medieval Indian sacrifice, was 
conoeivad as a victoij over the evil powers opposed to the sacrifioet.^ This conception 
U often expressed in the formula tad dvisantam thrdtrryam which 

Eggoling translatcSj ** Slaying his wicked apitefnl enemy.” The woi^ *oneniy^ stands for 
bhfoitvj/a, a word of comewhat doubtful meaning, but which anyhow is derived from 
brother. Professors MacDoucll and Keith discuss the word in their Vedio IndoJs 
thus: Bhratfvya is found in one passage of the Atharmx^eda^ where, being named 

(V. 22.12), with brother and sister, it must be an e^rossion of felntionship. ^le senee 
appears to be ^(father's) brother's son,^ "cousin/ this meaning alone accounting for 
the sense of rival, ^cnoinj ' found c1^who:rn, in the dtAartKivcia, and xepeatcdly in the 
other Sai^U&B and Bf^hmanas. Li an undivided family the leiaiions of cousms would 
easily develop into rivalry and enmity. Tho original meaning may, however, have been 
nophew, as the simple otyraological aenee would be * brother's son '; but this seems not to 
ftcoount for tbo later meaning so welh The Su^iM pieseribcs the tolling of a 

falsehood to a BhrAtfvya, whOp further is often given tho epithets 'hating' (otv/fan) and 
' evil' in the later and the BrShmanas. The also 

COntsans various spells, which aim at destpoying or expelling one's ‘rivals’/" 

Ido not agree with tho learned aulhora that the meaning " lather's brother's son ' alone 
accounts for the senso of enemy. Mi^r considerable experience ot undivided families 1 
cannot see the tranBJtiou. On the other hand we have abundant evidenee from South 
Africa to North America that enmity Is prescribed between a man t^d bis mother's brother's 
son. I have therefore aeked Profesaor M>3^1>oneU if there is any evidence for tho father 
as against the mother, and ho replies, ** I do not think thera Is any evidence that it means 
/o^Aer's brother's atuip nor on the other hand that it is^jvKi^Acr's brother's son. It would 
certainly be Lntorestingp if it could be proved. But I doubt if it over could/" 

I am not so certain that it nover could : by dlmnt evidence, donbtleBS, it is imposaiblc ; 
but there is such a thing aa circumstantial evidence, which is often better than Ihe direct^ 
Firstly, a pTvsumption would bo cieatod in favour of tho mother, if it could be proved 
that the Vedic kinship system was ela&Bjficatory. Morgan in his of Coiminguimt^ 

assumed it to bo individual liho ours; but of lata grave doubts have arisen in my mind m 
to whether tho parent Indo-European aystcui waA not classiGcafory, Now in a clas$JE- 
catory system the father's brother's son would bo a brother, so that a different word would 
not bo used, except In a tranaition stage to an individual system. But a motheris brother's 
flon would be distinguished from a brother. 

I *Tlw UtqHne N^epbew/ 1923* N#. 4, ' The Maternal Kclatiouft ui Endsii^ Hhtiid,* Man^ tlK-*, 

r^Or Buddha and Devadatta. Tfidtan Aart^uar^, tSSS, p 

I E.g-, Soiapaihi, VJ* 2- 4. 7 fl- t Ibul ^, Eli, 7. ^ 4, 
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Secondly, there is tho oomp&rstiTs method. It ie a well known foot that custom b may 
Rurvivc in out of the way plaocB for thousands of years after they hsee disappeaied in their 
country of origin, ^yptologists have given ue instanoeB of such persiatenoe which would 
have been thought incredible a few decades ago. We may, therefore, have good hopes of 
finding the Vodic theory of saorifice surviving in the backwaters of India, Indo-China, and 
ladoDesia,and I appeal to all students of those regions to take down carefully ivr£a/iirt des- 
criptionsof eaciificos, to note the kinship Bystem, and to note the functions of the various 
relations in all ceremonies, whether they are obviously religious or apparently secular. 

Wo come very near the evidenoo required in Kji and in South Afnca, where the Tnan 
who is sistor*s son and cross consin to tho tribe seizes the oCeriug and is beaten by the cross 
cousins. Among the Thonga we suo told distinctly that he does so as nepmaentativo of the 
gods. It must however be remombered that both among tho fljiaas and the Thonga the 
distinction between gods, demons, manoe, ghosts, has disappearod or almost so, and all of 
them are commonly spoken of under the same generic tcim,^ 

Let us see who appears as in Vedic ritual: there is Vjtn^ and there is 

Kamuci. both demons. But wo must first of all get it firmly implanted in our minds that 
tho word ■ demon ’is a poroly conventional and somewhat misleading I ranslatiou of asttra ; 
demon to us meaus a wicked being, but an usum is nothing of that kind ; ho is a rivrd of 
the gjods, but he can bo very good, and even a saint, as for instance Bali in the myth of 
Vishnu’s Three Stops. True, Vftra is spoken of as ' vricked,'' sinful,’ but on the other hand 
he is identified with Soma.* the plant which yields the sacred boverag© of Vedic sacrifices, 
and Soma is such a kind god that he has givmi rise to an odlective saumyn, * agreeable, plea* 
sant, auspiciogs.’ indeed, it appears to be a sin to slay Soma, as they do when they crush 
him in order to prepare the socrificial draught; therefore they emah him with stones to res. 
tore his body and bring him to life/ Soma is also the moon.B and therefore Vrtra is the 
moon j and the moon isnot evil, in fact many famlUos in India boast of their descent from 
the moon. Komuei swms to bo but a voriant of Vrtra : he too is Soma, and is thus a mix* 
lure of good and evil,* 


It is obvious that the hostility between the sacrificer and the demons cannot bo a real 
one, one infused with hatred. No doubt texts will bo quoted in wMcb expressions of bate 
or contempt occur, but it does not follow that they are real. In Fiji one tribe goes out of 
its way in the midst of a formula, (which corresponds to the Indian Soma diout!), to 
call their cross couainsio fools; yet tho relations between the two tribes are moat friendly, 
toisterously friendly, and if they meet they will make a point of insulting one another^ 
“ You cad, you body fit to be cooked.” and so on without the least bit of iJl feeling. They 
will cheat ^ another, just as the Kdthal-a prescribes shonld be done to a Uirittvy^, 

and think it a great joke which binds them all the closer together. 

But if bhT&fVsa is a cross cousin, how do demons come to be called cross eourine ? 


Over and over agoin tho SotapaOxa Brahmana informs us that thO sacrificor is the god 
Indra;>‘ if the saciificcr cap imperaonate the Sun god, why should not his cousin repre* 
sent the Moon god 1 Wheth er the cro88.coasin was octuaily present or not, the followinir 

* On ihu meuiiing of tho Fijiaa wort • Kaleu. ’ R^. Anihr^. inH,. IB12. p, 437. 

I SotajMlVi fipKiAiMnd, J, 2. 4. 3. S /ftidl., UJ, 4 . 3. 13 . ’ 

7 iiW., Ill, 9 .' 4,2. g Ibid., I, 6. 4 . 19 /, 

• XII, 7, 3. Cr. 1. 0. 8. 17. 1C 

It Jbid., lU, 3. 3. 10 i III, 4, 8. le <r jjanriffi. 
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poaaago of Lho Satapaihaf-^ malu^ my auggestloa po^bta, if not prababls : Tlw boode- 
hold oltat baa the Bocrificer as its deity; but the Southern altar has the aa deity/^ 

Ef tho deity of One is an actual penon impersonating a god, it would seetu by analogy that 
the deity of the other is also an actual person impersonaling a god. 

I said at the beginning that tn later India the matemn) relations oat the' saoriEco as 
reprosentatives of tho manes, or ancestral spirits. I hnow no dehnite evidonjoe that the 
bhrtUjmja eats the sacrifice, yet the opening sontence of tho Xamud irgond rather suggests 
it: " Natnuci, the demon (ojwu), siote Indm'a vigour, the eascnco of his food, the enjoy- 
rooat of his joma along with Jus liquor,"** Tho sequel shows that ho did so by drihldiig 
tho flOMM, for when Nomud’a head is cut off, the soma ia mixed with blood. But ahy should 
the cross cousin eat the aMrifieo f I eannot tell as yet, bat E thinh we have a eJi» in the 
following paaaagD of the SatapatAa t “ men about to strike Soma he thinks of tho one 
whoso rival, ho is. I strike So and So, not thee. Xow whoever kills a human Brahmaxi 

hero ia despised ; how tauoh moro ho who ktlla Him ; for Soma is a god.Or if be has 

no rival, let him think of a straw; thus no guiltis incarrod.'’** I sugge’^ that ho eats it 
or part of it to take upon himaolf tho evil {pt/pman) that is inheront in It thns leavmB it 
froo from ovi] for tho sacrifice. In other words ho acts as scape goat, as hearor of iUs and 

M ^ i, b„i»), aot «,h „J. Mi... („ p,,; 

South Afnca he is, hko a fleopo goat, driven away.^< ‘ 

Knally, the appear os bhmUtya. Kow tho as I have said era not roalJy 

•fcmoos. but simply a ^ of g«is who ero comrt^tly contending ^mmoniaUy with iZ 
<^or clj^ of ^s call^ dero. Now both deraand o«im aro deseendeU from 
if It could bo ^hh^ed that they a« tho male and tho female lino, then it would bo n^rtiv 
well proved that bhraUyya means irmlher’a brother’s am,. Unfortunately the 
is said by Hopkins.* t« «pm«mt them ns the elder brothm ofTho L nf 
Itamd^ is not first class evidence on this point. It was writtcu centuries aLThrVe^^ 
at a lime when the crosa^oousin system had disappoared from Northom India • so the 
author would no moro appmoiato the diflotcuoo between a father’s brother’s sJl f 7 

mother’s brother’s son, bctaiecn a Wrafr and a hUmfrotti than a Sanskrit nrh ^ " 

ted with the comparativo Ustoty of J^ehip. ‘ scholar anaoquain- 

with ari^'ri^ua^ ‘‘rtrcroilsin "hoTre^t ^ 

away the Sins of tho world!” fo*^™nnor of the Umb of God who takoth 


II, 3- jt (!, /M^* Kil 7. k --———^—— _ 

5 My Orvt tJlAi iim oteana LdW wm dri U, 

p, 4,, 
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book-xotjces. 


AKToitr or ^he ^v^b< A%^^bmqloqicat, 
for ^ Govemoa^Tit. Fro<Uf 

Baiigi]Xor'»- IDifk 

Ttiiib U Em. UEto^rfr^ting n}|>eTt> Cdutainui^ » rwqtd 
af fiiuch gwi mark in tLe nxpJomljaR f>l AAcl&iit 
t4mpS«t AUii alli«r tunoulB, A ciirloiiA aid^^ 

Light qh old trad^i cuLBiom^ rum.iidni^d by tbo 
Bauvu teioiplo in Tutuv^kerc tiown. lu fmat of it 
ut-aiadi VO. oJd frn^^work^ knovn u 

And conilirtliig of t wo piUara ^xod side by 
sris and a orosa^baaiu Curnitihod with iron, ringa. 
Tiutivftkiim^ it appiB&rs, wh* oueo a gftMt oe^tio of 
tbo cotton and all tLso cotton whicli Joft It 
wa? migliail inf root of tbo tomplo and stamps, ibo 
w:jight tbufl dotcnnincd bcdiig accoptod ea aocmmic 
is dtLusr luafkaLi. A fuU doapripliqn^, with pfntcd^ 
IB nlvo gfpEui of n bcantifqJ Vi^nn tomptoai B 9 I vndi. 
dadiag firom a.d. 1300. During year tlio 

arctueuloip oal do^jAtLinoDt ncqiiirod filty-tlirooiien' 
Eiiaaiiiacriptflf ddiding with tlw F'rddt nndfj pCEKi^od!#^ 
wJtli pbilQWJphy, gramznar juliI logics niid pjio 

hundred and thirty now cpigraphiEia) rocorda^ Of 
each of ths tAttoT ths report gives ui English 
tmailitomdou and a useful nota on tlicit tou^ 
tasts and aignJficAiicC'. Maziy cf thqAo InsoripUaiui 
rrootd tliO death of Individuals when aitEi&tntg to 
n^pel catikp-riuds, noiong tbo onrlltvt of them bving 
^ lua from the ^^mogn diatrfotp asaij^ttd to thg mlddfc 
of thtfsevoatb century a.d^, irbirh dosorlbos how 
A military ODnimirndfr was killed in a fight with a 
ti-ibe of l^odnA loTinmg the army of Mabendra, 
wh9 opposod SiLAdityn’i olwin to aoveroignty over 
Sjmagii. Dr. ShanuKAStry ts incJined on pald^' 
graphic grounds to lElTOtify SUfidityn with Har- 
nLinvardhatia SiLilditya dE Kannuj imd Mnhondra 
wdh tho fint or Bocond Maboiidraimimn of tha 
Poflava dynasty. 

An ntiompi hns been mado In the Ropnrt to fix 
dofimtoly the date of tb& early OuptaSp wbn an 
undoritood to hskve b»Ji oontenipoTarin of tbs 
£iidanibiia^ bytucamming the tmilitldnab astmno* 
mienl and ayocliroiutrtic oTidonco bearing on the 
ohfOitology of the BtihAdbonaa^ Kadambu, and 
Googu^ Dr^ fSham^aaljy rejnetB Floct'a cotl&Iw 
alniui u to Ehe dote of Mahavira'a deaEii and tho 
obronolofy of tha narLy Goplna, and £0 the couna 
nf Ilia tnmarkii whiob nn oidEciiently lotomting 
to merit flAporate publioationp exprossos tus berUof 
that E£ntki was a hiilorical figuro* who lived from 1 

403 to 471 and ccipnicncod a new era in VJS, 
429. Ffie oanrlud^cni^ whicb are enibodied In a 
Domparntivo chronological table* are not llkaly 
porhapfl to oommatid immcdiaio acceptanoe; forp 
in order to make th&m fit In with accepted fact# 
and prababalitioflp bo fs obliged to poii^ifinto tha 
oaliteiioe of two MihiTakulafl and two Toromanoft 
for which Ihcm {a no bintoncol warranty wbatovor^ 
Ho also hi^ to ASflinoo that the Qbandnigupta who 


aeroispoincd DhEuimhahu to firavaiiA Belgola was 
not tho great ^ttaprynaneiiiprriprp but nvandmgupto, 
11 whoj aecoEdiog Mi Dt. ShomasaBtry*^0 caicruLaliciiF-, 
was alive iiii *J>, 2^5®, fn tlic Light of our pr»cst 
knowledgep one beoitAtefl to accept thrsa novel 
theoTicfl* At the aame tJEuro there lamijch of inlcrtat 
I In the detoilii of Dr* fihqrriaeaetry^a argnmenW whicli 
might well ba published aa a leparatc pamphlet. 

^ M. EswahOA 

^ujrtAMfMA.’tA. Uj P. Bapat^ M.A., 19244 
It tB A Welcome of the Uwm lhat Indian 
sohoLuVp following In the focivetcpa of tbalr £mi>F 
poan ocmlrerea^ arc taking acriowly to ibe study 
of Pali 03 onA of the Indian btcratnriict ^d Iho 
study of iiA language and ita literature la gaining in 
popularity. Tlio Etudy'of ibiw languagio and iito- 
raturc hoB oo for remained pcviciically a European 
Btndy» ami hu toetdrod but JitUe attcntioii among 
Indian ooholars and educatloniata. In this depari- 
rsetit ikfl Ln dtbor fieldB of oriental n^evch it wHb 
but light that European adiolorvliip ibouLd aat tbo 
example^ but iho only polni of regret about Uu3 
particular deparloiciil of IndiAB, eiudiaa £1 that 
Indian achohiraliip did not inako any efibri to follow 
the good exompk. A variety oE icmioiis may bo 
ofijerod in oxpltmAtion, and amcnB thomt cn^ C^f 
tEw minor oneoi if not a rcaliy Borioua onep baa been 
popular oditiona of ihew woike with ru0ieLeiii add 
for mnatoring the technique cl tbo langUago mid 
litomturCi An attempt, ia berng mode ha tbo Iwt 
low yoara to removo tLiis drawhattn and this DfvA- 
n^goii cditioii cf the bSufjfampdm iu cno of tbcoo 
oarJy offorto^ 

The Suitonipdia does not need any rntroduclioiL 
to the roaden of the Ituiifm Anligu^ryp oa it has 
been published by the Pali Text Soedoty and on 
excBlICnt timiilAtioiL iif it is a%'ailable m. the Stored 
Bookii cf the East by rausboU^ The edition being 
Ln Bonuui Lettora^ Indian sludenta do not find it 
eooy or bappy for readingp and tbu IndUn Pandit k 
absolntcly unabla to do ao* Tbs pmentatiou of 
ihis In Dcvmpdgari would make it caay for thoaa two 
eiiOBOi^ and, even the Indian scholar would find 
Lus work fjincker witli a DovxkUagiuii edition* Ptoi* 
Bapat ho* provided n good edition of t bv text and 
has provided the toxl with an lUununutJng introduc¬ 
tion^ which gi ves an idea cE tbo important pontioh 
that ^lifLunipdio oocupiaa in the Buddhist cuiouk 
W o woleomc the editteu usd the eficrl llAt Jt 
inakas to bring the Pafi text within the reach of 
Indiaa sdiohira. Wo hope the effort will liaT6 h 
flulEciuntly curouroging reception to oauoe Frof- 
Bapat himaoLf,^ and otber iclwliara Irks biiUi to-^ 
abnod with this good U^rki 

S* K, AavaBsaa* 
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JlmicnKic.—L As Inteepktatjok olr 
Asoizst HiaeDtJ BLe&icikc, By CaA5c™A 
Cfticiitta ]f)i23; % A Com- 
fi^TTVE Hucuo Matema Mkdh^ By 
CeANDEA CflAlCSAIlBHTV, Cl$!<S1ltU, 1023. 

mfiiB brolta oa Indian Slodiciao wntted ia 
^ow Ygrk and publiihed ip Calcutta in tbo 

by that uidefali^tle mUx on thia aubjeot, 
Mr. Qamdfa Chal=fabcrty. Tbo Bocond fif thfiw 
vtQT'ka BeeUM to hava arisen out of tho ftiat. It h 
in fact a dictloDaiy of flfmnjgod 

ncogrding to Sanekrit tenninology in tbo order 
ot tbo Devanngari alphabets It has Xtw inavi- 
toble IpjtUin dolcota of mitpiintB, and no mdes, a 
|Mftrai 'hiippy-ao-luckinewa/ and no Mfoeoncefl to 
the KJur^^a of infonnation. Two addltiooid not-w 
app^fikt at tho ondp of coiirao out of order* Bat 
tJbst does not matter much ; what doua mnttqr iSp 
that they ten introdaced vithont any wutdeg to 
iho reador, who will doabtless 4;ciateqit»ntly roLftS 
tlami. Sabjeet to those roitiftrkei the book li no 
doubt of aj* to medical practitiooct* in India. 

One mmarkin the aatbor's prefac* 1 can baartily 
endorse : a drug in its native fresh atato is much 
niDifo o3lHieiouB tliim when it ha* undorgono chomi* 
cfd cbirage*,’" 1 have Igng tbouj^bt that there U 
somathlog not altogether rig^tt about coueoatmted 
druge^ and have wondoml why piodLcal! men* who 
ijiart atrongly objeot to cotLceniTated foedffj Hhoiild 
Jay BO piatb itross on conee-ntratod medjciEoap 
Xho iliBt book is much more aiabiiicus* Tbo 
author writos in hi* * Foreword " lhat ho started ta 
write a compMativo itudy ol Hindu and Graok 
M^dlicmo^ but gavo it up, as he w*j “ forced to Uio 
ooricluaion that the Ancieot Greek Schools of 

NOTES AM 

NOTES FBOM OLD FACTOKY BECORDS. 

4S. The Brat known inB^tanee of a Hoepital 
Uatron m India I7O0k 

b Ncwmhtf nbih UoaiullAtion at Bombay 
Castle* Resolved and UnanimouaJy agreed that 
Serjeant Farkm wife shall upon her decUralng 
bar wiUingnods to accept [and] CarefuUy Uve ip 
the Hospital and diett aU m^idi Becsonji as are 
mpedneod £q thlthoF to be cured of tJ^eir BeveroU 
Lidlipoaftionst to have the aecnctaineKl allow,anee 
wilh a Cook and Cooleys inqplhly paid for that 
PurpoMp and Wood and Oylo# with what other 
urwofye baa bin bfintoforo or oughi to be for 
piwrviog the hdeltb of our Counttoymon^ and 
If said WoTUffiiw haabcuidp SerjcMit Farker [who 
ha*] the ChanicUni' of a Sott shall leave said Beastly 
vice and become Sober, [bo sIiAilJ want no Ed 
coaragement euitahle to his BeronmitloDr but ii 
oootlpuea in nid Eviilp the Gensrsfl h dcdre<i 
inunediot^y to brosii him, and at no time hcres/lcr 
to ban aey OeRUPSAiL-^ilaa^dy 

2- R, a 


Modicinc were indohted to the Hindu tyitemi/^ , 
Thia ooncluBioa bo proceeds to prove to tii own. 
aatisfaction after a tpslhod that fa now fssbJoDable 
among cortaui Indian JilrralT. Irving this ecu- 
trovmial pcuit tbraop ho bs* '* Iriod to iniofprvi 
and OTplain tbd Ancient Hindii Medicine principally 
boBod upon Chorska aad Sulruta in moderrt modJcat 
tormiimkiigy H# |^ve* alto a tronfllf tcralion tahlCi 

with which one cannot find aecioiia faultp and adds 
that ho rogreiB ho had not lima to add an indeXp. 
tha abflcnco of which naturally greatly rediwa 
vim valoo of tbie book* 

'* Mudom raodJeal Icrmiuology fa employed Ja 
the book with fi vengonocep eo much so ibav tbo 
Oomact rondisfing of the ancient Indian terms 
oouid only be scriDualy checked by a oompetmt 
phyddan with * oompotent kuowhdgo of Sanskrit. 
There U in fact Alvraya much clanger In tnmilatlcg 
oneienti technicsl works in thu modem terma of 
another language* 

Thfl book has been catafuliy compdcdi though 
there fwa dgns of basto and InBuJBdcnt ciuiuiTy* 
Erffr^ **ovtja one can suffEr fatal iniiiry* crpcciolly 
to the nervous syntciu* by iho mpid vibratkm of 
oin os near the pcissogo oE a high-speod projectLk*. 
of which there have been numerous victims in the 
recent waf* and it I* hnewu na * MkiU-*hxk* * 
(p. IID)*'* Thia itatemcnL will at any mta misloiid 
any Indian modicsimnnwhoaoenpis It. Inaputhrr 
place it is alatod that electricUy was fully uDder^ 
stood in the ancient days : n statement that is at 
least doubtful. 

Beepiito its dfifccti the book will nu doubt be of 
great interest to thoee who can moeter imd opdcr- 
aland it$ terrible tocbnicolitica* B. 0. TeMpu. 

> queries. 

4(1. Caihciia Diiahilities. 

12 Ma^ 170^5. Cansidtatloii at Fort Su Ceorgov 
Tbore being Neve? an Ensign now in the Garrleop 
thn Govemor preposs{ij Serjcmit Dixon and Ser^ 
JeoDt Hugonin fo? EniigiELB, one in each Company^ 
The ObjeotioPB ogninst Dixon ia from up Obnleto 
order ol the Did Coiupanic that no Roman 
Catholkk should Bear Command ip tho Oamsou* 
hut ip Regard tliat they have ainco emplDyd 
Oomroaoders and Supm Cargoe{$J vo ladfa t hf *-t 
have beep pngfecsd Ronums ^tholinkop Wo hope 
it May Warrant ue Making thii Feeion on ofilcer, 
be being likewise one of the Beet aouldwre wo 
have in the Gairisoe^ and tfi Not t^nbkely hot 
his prefettmmt may make bun return again to tbo 
i^toituit Echgi^p, Tie Ihcrefore agreed that 
the two aflore Said Ferscitia he mode Ensign and 
that tip! secretory drawea out their C ormrib B i ons 
a»onUn^yF~ilEjdm« Pv&fic Promdiu^^ vok 
p. m 


E. 0^ TxHrLX, 
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REilARKS ON THE ANDAMAN ISLANDERS AND THEIR COUNTRY, 

Rt Sib RICHARD C. TEMPLE, Bf., aS,, C.I-E., E.R.A. 

Chiif Oiinu>%ittiontr, Andamiri and Ni^obaf ijEanib, Jnm A.D. lSfi4 to I9DA 

(CdiMinueil froin Y&t. LIl, 221,) 

m. 

SrowD’s AodamaD blandei^: System of firltlBg tiis Lui^es. 

1 DOW tiorii t<o Mf, Brown's obarr^ntionA on the InnguAgea and their trnnaorlption, Tn 
AppendLic B (pp. 4^5-7] he gives sn accnnnt of his "speUine of AndnmyneGe words,” and be 
Btimiuarlses his exjilnnation by a statement more suo : ” in writing the words of the And Am an 
tangasE*<!s I have used a sUghtly tbodiiied foiiu of the 'Anthropos' Alphabet of Father 
Schmidt, which I consider to be by far the moat scientific alphabet for writing down the 
tangna'jes of primitive peoplca.” 1 propose fo ejcamine this reason for throwing over the 
m^hotl ppopoimded by the late A.J, Eilia and adopted by Str. E. H. Man, myseif and other* 
for hail a century. 

Mr. Bro'tvn gives first the consonants printed thus ;— 

kg y p 

* J 

£ 

t d n I r 

p b w m 

It will be perceived that we have here three that arc diacriticaDy marked d j £ and not 
used in the Roman script ot all \ also an invented p, thongh itia osod by otherpbonoiogists. 
It is esnjlainei thus : *' tho letter p is oaed for the nasalised guttural atop [mg in English) 
which shoohl always be written wiih one letter, since it is a single consonant, quite distinct 
from the double consonant ng of * ungodly.' ” There are, however, three ways of pro. 

nounvssng nj in English as in ' singer,’ ‘ finger ’ and ‘ ungodly.' Theae on Mr, Brown'a aysiem 

would be written aiper, fipacr and ungodly, The aj in the last is not a double consonant, 
but two separate ooilocatcd coosomnts. In native Indian aoripta double consonants (».«,, 
two collocated coosoiiants, the inherent vocal of the first of which ia atopped) are written by a 
ligature, whereas two eoUocatetl conaonanta are each written out in ftill. 'The alinoet universal 
guttural nasal, wiittea by a aoparatc eharacter in native Indian suripts, is w common in 
Far Eastern Langaacea that its esietence has hau to be fact'd iu offiei*! scripts. The Malay 
States Government writes it uy, and where ff follows it the official English script writes 
Mr Brown would write it p?. Would he. however, become more intelligible to the English 
reader in ageiierhl book such as this ! Is it really mure' scientific,' eseept for phonologists I 

\Ve no*" come to the more difficult subject of palatals and dentals. Hero Mr. 
writes ■ “ tho letter £ stands for a palatal iseri ft, fcooiothing like tho sound in French a^neoH. 
But whv ose fi for thU palataUswl». when fi is not only available in many European languages, 
but heJ b«n long established and nctually adoiited for this wry purpose by the French 
Geographical Society ? Why also print it, as Mr, Brown dow, to a line by itself as if U 
did not belong to i and } ! The palatal n erists in EngUah, though it is not specially marked 

to the script, in siich words as itudc, immeraf, etc. 

Then Mr Brown writes ; “ The d and }, which, in the ' Anthropos Alphabet represent 
the sounds in English ' church.' and ‘ judge', raapectively, should 1 think really ^ written 
r and tl' The t' is a t, as hujupd in ' Tuesday, whereas the ^ is fneatlY, uitea 

re-^rded as a compound ul t and sA. It is not alwnys easy to disti^msh t from i and d 
f^m i but I beUe^ the Andanianese sounds are really f and d' and this is to »ome e^nt 
uZrmed bv the fact that they have no e, r. sA or rh in their languages. 1 have u^ the £ 
and i becaesc former writers had written these sounds, cA and j, and it i^med worth whiU to 

1 
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trom previous workers iu the same fiold.” Some oI tfao above paragr^plka 1 do nut under* 
stand and it seeme to me that the argutaeut is a reault uf mixing up tuvo elasae* of palatals, 
TIiu palatals are the moat difficult of the consotianta to deal with. They are the looat 
indefinite of the consonantBl sounds, because they depend on the mode of speech ■ whether 
one uses the flat of the tongue or its tip or its tip curled over- in speaking, f.p,, the 
Englishman’s tendency is to use the tip, the AiDoriean’s to use the flat, retaining thus the 
old English tendency. The result is that tho two countries do not produce the same sounds 
for the same coneonants, and what is more readily noticeable the same sounds for the same 
vowels. This is to say that tbo classes of surds that in “ Enghsh "are written ck and f, with 
their respective sonants, are not pronounced in the sanie way la England and in America, 
nor are the vowels that accompany them. The consonants written r and f are also equuUy 
affected and are not pronounced in the same way in the dialects of the two countries. 
Then there are the "fricatives " represented in EugUsh by the surds e, and th and 
their sonants, which are so close to the palatals that they are in many tonguee hardly dis¬ 
tinguishable and in some uot at all. A Tamil a]W4king ‘ Eoglish ’ will say ‘ soa-chick ’ 
as alteruati ve to ‘ eea-sieka habit clearly visible in Tamil versions of the ‘ Sariskrit ’ eeript. 
The Eastern European hasalwaysadifflcultyhore.asshownby their scripts and th«ii methods 
of writiug their languages in ‘ Latin ’ oharactew, and so have the speakers of the Bra vidian 
languages of India. English has none. 


Lastly there are the dentals, varying greatly according to the use of the palate or 
the teeth combined with the flat, tip or turn over of the tongue in pronunciatinn. So that 
one gets a ' hard ' (turned back tongue) and ‘ soft ’ (flat of tongue) palatal t and d, as in 
Sanskrit, or a ‘ hard ’ (tip of tongue) and ‘ soft' (flat of tongue) palato-deiital ( and rf, 
as in English. Combined with a purely liquid couaouantt y, the^ft palatal and [Alato- 
dental t and d tciu) to become pure palatals of the cA and y class. iS.g., in English 
" piotoro, grandeur, * honest Injun.’ " In some languagea, s.y., those derived from the Indian 
Prakrits, the hard palatal sonant (d) spoken with turned Wk tongue is so little 
diatingulahable in pronunciation from a bard palatal r that they are often written in 
vernacular scripts as alternatives for each other. 

Three o1>scr vat Iona stand out as the result of suoh considerations i _ 

(1) Tho two classes of palatals recorded in various recognised scripts in various forms 
represented in English by cA andj and by t and d arc often so close that the boondarire 
between them are indefluable. 

(3) It is not practicable, esc apt perhaps for purely phouetioal purposes, to try and 
do more than generally indicate them on paper. 

(3) Every language so varies from its sisters in methods of pronunciation—even every 
speaker of it from his neigh hours (the very formation of the roof of a mouth, of its teeth, 
and of its tongue, ts enough to make a difference in the sounds iadividuala utter)—that it is 
not practicable, to achieve more, for any but apocialisod readers, than u general inuiiialion 
in any one language of the words of another. 


It is, therefore, not nocrasaty to go beyond one’s script or language to show another 
reader of it, escept in a lew instance, how a particular people talka. One eogent reason is 
that unless that reader has special kno wledgo of the reference to ajiothcr language it is uselres 
to refer him to it. It is unless to tell an English reader, not educated ad hot, that a is 
pronounced as iu Gormon and Baal nor m as iu French, unless bo Is famlUar with 
those languages-oven assuming that the Bounds of those letters are constant in them 
The fo lowmg remark's make clear how dangerous it is to make this kiiul of comparison, 
r Lsnyiwj&t fraitjcriAed inTo Engluk (R.Q.S. Technical Series : No.i, 

1921), laird Edward Gloichoti and Mr. J.H. Reynolds chow that the nasals of French 
are written in many aifferent ways in JVenoli script (p. 3f>), thus — 
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(1) rmsalisad a A3 in father ; aiH. an^ ®ii| flm^ eUp aan. 

(2} nasalked a a9 ia h^t ; aint on, mm, ein, un^ in, yn, 

(3) tiAaali^ed o A3 iit o^ki: om, on, 

{4) naeali^ neutral vowel ae in Aiil ** nnip mip oin. 

To return to Mr. Brown'e remarki on the palatAla. At the end o£ the remarks quoted 
abovu he prautioAlly cbai:gca hid predeoeaaors with being onaeientlfie. But is he now hloisoli 
soienti&i ? By eonaidering that 6 and j (the old eft and J) should ** imUy be written V and cf 
ho is confusing two distinct acts of coasonantal sounds that used to be called palatals and 
palato-deutais i viz.j cA and and i and d. This judgment ia con&rmed by bis explanation. 

The palatals and the palAto-dentaJs both eoft and hard have for ages been recognised 
by native writers of the Indian languages, and the Eevanagari script for Sanskrit and the 
Prakrits and practically all their numerous offspring have series of letters to represent what 
have long been traosliterated by English writers by cA (latterly and not unwisely by c)^ jV 
1 Ip dp n; ftdt f ■ ‘I'ho Devanagari d* n are obviously Mr* Brown’s d% n\ though he 
has clearly uses for the De vanagari if. No native of India would have made such s mistake, 
nor would an Indian ever mix up eft, j with any kind of I and d, I cannot, thoTeforej admit 
** the seientifie accuracy of using n' for ft to repreecnt a^neau nr nude. 

Considering again d and) borrowed from Pater Schmidt's Authropoe Alphabet^ is there 
any real neoesaity for such a borrowLog by an Englkhmao writing a book Lu English about 
tho people of a British possession f ! do not see Mr. Brownes point, thoagh I can under¬ 
stand a Ehiropcau continental scholar, like Pater Schmidt, cutting, by new lettere such os 
f and }, the Gordian knot offered by the centiiiental uttempts to represent the sounds wdtteni 
eft and j in EngUaht when the iiufortunatoinvest^ator is faced with a jumble as the following 
in Continental scripts i — 

The B. G. S* System 11 ahows that in many of the Romance languages (Freneh, Porta* 
guosc, Spanish, Italian) the pronunciation of written palatals, fricatives and the like is 
approximately thus in English trauscription. 


BomaT^e La-nguogm 


Letter 

Pfonanciation. 

Letter 

Prowne^iion, 

e 

cb, k, 8, th 

s 

0, Zt shp th, xh* 

V 

fl 

1 

ah 

cc 

eh, kk 

sc 

ah, ak, e 

oh 

k,8h 

seb 

ah, ak 

E 


teh 

eh 

i 

h, by, i, kh,f zh^ 

X 

ah, X, X, a 



z 

dZf thj tfli Zt zh 


There is some con fuse ion here between consonantSp just as there ia in English itself. 
In the Teutonic Dinguag^, of which Euglish is one* the ennfuaian is somewhat greater. The 
main Teutonic Languages ore Geniiau^ Dutch, Danishj Norwegian^ Swedi^ and TocIandiCi 
and then we get jironunciatioDB as follows 


h- 


Teutonic Languages. 

Letter 


Letter 

fVonunw/ion. 

€ 

8, k, te 

aeh 

B, eh, skh 

ch 

k, kh, gh 


sh 

ebs 

K 

8k 

eh, sk 


j 


sh 

j 

y 

tsch 

ch 


1 Oaelio. IHih, Gormaa cA. 


i FmtiGliji 
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Jr ch, k z B, ti, I 

kj dhy 

S 8, S 

We now begm bi see sometJuDg of the trouble over eA, J and «A that develops so stroogl^ 
in the Slavonic Languages further East. The main Stavonio and Baltic languages are 
Bussian, Rutheaian (UkrainianJ, Serb, Bohemiaa (Oeaky), Polish, li thnan iaw, L«ttislL In 
these the confnsiOD of method of writing simple Pngli»Vi ch and J is almost aetonishmg, as 
will be seen from the table below, for we got letters and pioDanciations as follows 

^kitonio Laitgudges, 


LeUer 

PhmvTiciaiion 

LeUcr 

Pronunciation. 

c. 

to 

r 

nh^ 

S 

ch 

# 

rzk* 

d 

eh, ty, t’> 

ft 


1 

ch 

i 

Sitl 

oh 

ch, kh 

a 

sh 

OE 

eh 


dli 


dy,d’< 


cb 

dz 

j,dz 

aheb 

abch, ftbt 

di 

j 

tft 

im 

di 

j 

z 

z 

di 

dsb 

i 


i 

j 


zh-l 

g) 

dy, d 

± 

zy* 

Here 

We see the confuajoa of 

consonant rcprc^c-ntation whicti led 


y , _ /. . —M«. ijuuuumiui ecnpc aciopteu 

for the Slavonic, Baltio and Eaetem European languages U quite reeont and still unsettled, 
and those who devised it have not weU distinguished between the various kinds of imlutals. 
They faded to be scientific, and I caiuiot see why it should be ^mientifio * to follow them. 
To continue Jlr, Brown’s lucubrations: “The remaining coiuonanta may be pronoimc^ 
as in English. I have not distinguiahod between different varieties of the consonants f, r, 
I, d, t. and p. Further 1 have not dutinguiBhed between p and p (the tabialfricative). Many 
^ the words of the Korthem languages that I Lave written with a p are pronouncfsd \rith a 
p sound." Here I would remark that so far sa my knowledge goes, and also Mr, Man’s, n 
is not known in the South Andaman. 

Passing on to tho vowels 1 must quote Mr. Brown in fid]: " The vowels are 
i n 

' e Off 


e 3 

I I 
a 

*■ Theae may be pronounced as follows :— 

i, intermediate between, the vowels of ' it * and «eat.’ 
e, as the vowel in ' say * 

B, aa the * in ’error * or the a in * Mwy.' 
a, as the a in man. 
a, as tho a in French ' 
a, as the a in ' path.’ 

! aolt iwind*rwliM» deul}' Pater Submidt’. V, J, o' cotrisd by ilr, Brewu. 
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Aa th& vowel in ' not * or in * nought.* 
o, as in "go/ 
u, as in " fool. * 
fl, nearly as the Gorman 5. 

“T have not attempted to diatingoiah all the difiwent varieties of the vowel flounda 
that are found in the different dUleote. Slightly different but closely related sounds 

aro riapres^nted by the same 

On these atatomente I have to remark that apparently Mr. Brown has rearranged the 
sir^tem of representing the Andamanese vowels by rntroduoiog new ones into the Latin script 
^ s a, ando. of whioli a. fi, nud o would certainly he taken when m serlpt for itabcUed vowels 
bv printers' and are therefore innovations of doubtful value on that account. Next, he docs 
not distinguish between long and short vowels, apparently of set purpose. £.g.,he vmtea 
*' e as the e in ‘ error ’ or the a in ^ Mary ’ ” : " o as the vowels in ' not' or in ‘ ought. Thus 
ill South Andauiaoese he would not dlatinguiab the a in alabtt, a kind of tree and that “«««> 
don’t; or between the two e a in emij. a kind of tree: or between the i inigbadigre, ^d-see. 
ami that in pid, hair ; or between the four kinds of o in boigoH. European ; job, a ; 

nAike, doesdwell ; and the two o'a in logo, a shoulder, vriat : or between the two u’s mMura 
a bind of tree. He ignores altogether the diphthongs in daHt, docs-understand. 
r^atrow and cAua. body {the ua in the first is short and in the latter long m South 
AndamaneaeJ, and m Aoigofi. European. Can one accept Mr. Brown a» a trustworthy pude 
to language in view of these romarks I 

The last quotation from him to be given here is: " Although I had acquired some 
knowledge of phonetics before I went to the Aadamana. as a necessary part of the prd^- 
nary training of an ethnologist, yet it was not really suflSoient to enable me to deal iu a 
thoroughly acieutific manner with the problems of Andamanese phonetics, and my f^at 
studies of the subject give me leaMU to believe that my phonetic analysLi of the Andaman 
languages was not aa thorough as it might have been." Aa a matter of faot he baa merely 
succeeded in pnazling students, not in helping them.* 

1 now prop™ to give some account of the history of the script adopted for writing 
Audamauese by “ former writers " for whose sake Mr, Brown haa been wi^g '* to make some 
BacriBoes, of acientiflo exnctneas." The first penon to attempt to ^te Amdamnne* 
aerioualy was Mr. B. H. Man. and in this attempt I joined him in 1876, bnngmg to ^ 

anertonrive knowledge of what wan then known aa the Hunterian System of romaamatmn._ 

and an acquaintance with lamil. Telugn and Malayaiam among Dravidian la^ag^th 
Burmeae and Tiilaing among Indo-Chinese laugnaaes, with Hindi. Hmdustimi and P^n 
ofX"rAryanrnguag^, and some Sanskrit, f mention this fact to show that I ^ 
then no novice at hearing and recording an Oriental langoase uuwntten 

s Mr Mim wtitlcff to lae al»ut Mf. Browa’i twmlitemtioa Myt s " (AppendJa B i pp Mr. 
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tongue, and I tiad paid epeol&l Attantion to eertpt and pronundAtion.^ I premUcd on Mr, 
Mm to adopt the Hunterian ayatem for hia rocorda, and he accordingly rewrote the very 
exteoaivo notee he had already recorded. That was the first stage. Later on we both went 
to England and oonaulied Mth A. J. EUk,—^t at hk feet in faot^, and on his very experienced 
advice and under bia direct guidance an alphabet lor recording Andamanese (and also Nico. 
barese) was drawn up, which has since bocotne well known. ITiis is the Alphabet Mr, Brown 
sets aside aa noMiitable, 

In 1S&2 Mr. EtUiat on reUrixig from hk second oceupaney of the presidential chair of the 
Philologioal Society drew tip a Report on the Languages of the South Andaman Island.^ 
Id the courae thereof he explained the ciroumstancos in which he came to produce it. For 
the present purpose I extract the following remarks (p^ “ J . . . . merely endeavoured 

to complete the alphabet on the Unea which Mr. Man had iised^ These bad been laid dowiip 
as wo have seen by Mr. Temple, and were to some extent Anglo-Indian, e^iiecklly in the use 
of o, not only for a in America, but for u, c in the colloquial pronunciation of assumption. 
A pijnimiim change was thus produced .... The following k the alphabet finally settled 
by Mr. Man and myselft with examples in Andamanese and NicobareBc. This scheme ia 
found to work well, and will t>e employed in aU Andaman words In this Report. It wilf be 
observed that the South Andaman language is rich in row^el dounda, but k totally defiejent 
ia hksea/j sh and the correeponding busses v, sk, 01 cour^ this alphabet has been 
coastruoied solely upon Mr. Man's pronnnetation of the languagea^imd bene# the orthography 
might require modification on a study of the Bounds as produced by tbe natives tbenwlves. 
This refers especially to the distinctions a k, * k, au 40^ o A and the two senses of U 
according as they occur in closed or open syllables. But as thus nativee understaod Mr» Man 
readily, bis pronunciation cannot be far wroxag/* 

To theae remarks Mr, Ellk appended the following foot note (p, 4S ):—" In the following 
comparative list Mr. Templek syinbok stand first (and with one exception are ronjun), those 
here adopted stand second (and all in italics]:— 


[Teinjib] 

[SUm 

[Temple] 

[KUU] 

\Tmpli\ 

;£7Im] 

iTempk) 

[iS0M} 

« 

o, i* a 

6 

Sf 0 

b 

b 

n 

n 

& 

d. u 

b 

ii 

ch 

rh 



1 

d. ^ 

fkW 

S 

H 

d 

P 

P 

e 

c 

u 

V 

% 

s 

r 

f 

? 


u 

Un U 

h 

h 

t 

( 

« 

i 

ai 

m 

j 

J 

V 

(' 

* 

1 

i 

an 

flU 

Ic 

t 

w 

lEf 

f 

i. ( 

Au 

dtt 

1 

1 

y 

If 


Oj 0 

oi 

6i 

ni 

m 




7 Among Ibe Itn^iftici whii^h I wai wulU neqiuintad^ wa4 the sgme D^vidiond 

have Id diitmgiiishmg l»tweeq aibOpiiita jwd paUuli and tfaeir habit of toixing them up. They are bIao 
iroablod, lilce tbe Oermaos, ladlstinguliSLEua^ betwoeo surds and eaiiMkta~b 9 tw««ii tA muii ,* jhuI a 

p and Many tadko Aryans bIsc mim up eh ood a, / and s. Bo thwl whim I hwd tlm wm difioialty In 
Andiimaiirfle speech 1 wm ablo to daiil witb iu When soroe of tbo And&oiwmw had bsgon to leam a little 
Eaglifh 1 tried them with lach weeds as dmh, sta*h, oud netod camluliy their ettempte %o uy \hism. hi 
tryieg to da aq they put the fiiitr of the toogoo too cloae to the toot uf the moutht hmltatadi g?nenJI j 

It iip 4 Ibay bmd no dil&mlty with the vowels iq these words. 

B JBipcirf e/ ihwrPcAas iiifO Ms o/ tia ^mUk .dndonun ertooged hy Alexander J. Eihai 

F.a.A., twioe Prasiileut ot (ho Fhik^og;]i?al Sodetyj from the pepart of E, B. Menr Amiirtini 

dnperinteadmt d the Aodamwi mvl Ki-eebar l il e n d j i , and Lieut, C. Tompie of the Bengal Btai! Corpus 
Csatoameftt MegistnCe Ambakt Funjah. [Repainted (1914) from the Kleventb Annual Addfroa of the 
Pieddent to the FIdlalegicsJ Bodoly, dallvafed hy Mr. Alexander J. EHiip F.H.9,, on Mm retiriug 

from the chair, i9 May imd contaiaed In ihe tnmssnttone of that Boekty los li9£-3*l, pp. 44-71; 

TTkS angina] pa^nadon it rvUluedO 
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** In 9^, Tcmplo’s writiiigt shot a, t, o, tt in open syilAble* wcie not dirtingoieiied from 
iho long aoimda, and tho portion of atrem was raidy marked. 1 adopted his short a e t o u 
and tnade the long of them 5 e, i, o. u. Then adopting his d> o I made thoai short and long 
sounds reepectinely i, 6, and thus got rid of the escItudTely Engligh otv.'* Thus arose the 
alphabet that until Mr. Brown wrote was the standard for writing Andamanefie. 

With these remarks I now give Mr. ElHs'e— 

Alphabet lor writing the Sooth Andaman Language. 

Sion. Enousb. Sootk Andamab. 


(1) 0ml Foteclr oad BipAifton^r. 


ft 

idee, out .. 


i 

etit (with nutritred) r 

.. 6s, small; pS'fia, not. 

h 

ltd. cftw 

. ., tjd kd, region. 

k 

e* father 


k* 

" * e fathom 

4 -jaram, lume of ft trib«w 

e* 

m « hcCf TV V V 

a p nmmo of & 


chwtk 


63 

pair 


i 

t m ltd * m * e 

*. ig-bd'diff-re^ led-did. 

i 

police 


o 

.. indolent 


0^ 

pole 

.. fib, bftftket. 

6 

* a pot V V V V 

T, dwell-doftB. 

6 

«« eiMal 


n 

.. induence .. 


a 

.. poo] 

., pfi'd.r«, biiirn*did. 

ai 

bite 


au 

T# house 


bn 

rowae* 

.. c6du, body. 

hi 

*, boil 


b 

.. bed 


oh 

«« cAujrM 

‘ftieA, Ross Island, 

d 

«« dip 


8 



h 

.. hag 


i 

.. jndje 


k 

.. Idng 


1 

.. tap ,. 


m 

T V ffiftH 

i 4 m^gu, fftw* 

n 

■ h ^Ufl- 4 1- 4 -t 

*. watk^dcm ; fo^pan, tOdd. 

h 

.. Er.gagner .. 

4 4 ndp moro. 

ng’ 

.. brjap .. ■. 

.. kio^an ; irki^damg^kir 

in tieoA} ftoftrch dopt. 

!Sg* 

.. dfi^cr ■ ■ ■ ■ 

.. ngd.thtn. 

P 

.. pap 

, T ]^d, hftir. 

r» 

,. rest 

wooden airow* 


*, tcuT&nt I. 

AaB-wftteF, 

eU 

acrt foud 

not found 
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t ..ten .. - ^ * * ri. blood* 

not found . . *# tear frem the eye. 

w * * iwt «- ^ ^ . i£0'£o, ad&e, balawar name <d a tribe, 

y ifolk ** -- j|tTiid% a little, 

Hutes. 

^*Thc ^yll&bic under stress in «iy word is shown by pU<nng a tinned period (*) eftor 
■ long voweU ot the consonant following a ihort vowel* In every word of more than one 
syllable, 

" As it Is not usual to find oapitale oaet for the accented letters, the capital at the 
beginning of a word is for uniformity in all cases mdicatod by prefiiung a direct period, as 
,6aZ aioa. 

(1) U accented before a oonsonant. It is the English a in matp as distinguished Ifom 
which is the short of £ or ItatUn o in anno. 

(2) e accooted in closed syUiiblas, as e jh bed* In open syUableB imaeoented as in chaotic 
or Itahan psdre, amorr. 

(3) No vanishing sound of j as in EngUsh ga^. 

(4) No vaniEhing sound of u as in KngTlflh knou?, 

(5) Air* Ellis has ** Gorman, hai£s/^ 

(6) the A here is Bounded ; A is sounded utter a vowel by enjutinuing breatb throngh the 
position of the mouth, while remitting the voice, 

{7) When tiy is loUowed by u vowel it mnet run on to that vowel only, and not be run on 
to the preceding vowel either as in ‘finger' or in ‘singer’: thus, fr*ri-iya.da. good, not 
bi'ring-ft-d^f be.riTiff-ga-da or bl-rin-ga^. It is not only when no vowel lollowa that nj is 
run on to the preceding vowel. 

(8) TVJ is a palatalised ng and bears the same reUtion to it as iJ bears to «. To pronounce 
it attempt to say n and y simnitoneously; to pronoanoe % do the same for-sj and y 

(9) this r is soft and gentle, with no sensible ripple of the tongue, as very irequently in 
EngUsb^ but not merely vocal, 

(10) this r is strongly trilled, as r in Scotch or Italian r or Spanish rr. 

(11) the Andamanese oannot hiss and hence they substitute cA for s ; thus, Huch for 
Ros, the Hind! eomiption of Ross [Island], 

(13) thifl r is a pest^irater t, like the Indian th and quite different from the Pinkish 
(A. Hence the Greek spiriitis aeper is imitated by a turned comma. The sound f is ooramon 
in Irish Englieb, And tuay often bo heard in England, 


It will be pereeived that Mr. Ellis’s Alphabet wus devised with a complete knowledgo 
of what he was doing, and that it has one great advantage. It marks accent in the simplest 
way practicable. The importance of doing this is not always appreciated. Many years 
ago 1 recoUeet talking to an educated Madrasi gentleman who knew English quite weD, but 
WM at times hasy as to the fall of English accents. We were discussing ngrioultural matten, 
when he suddenly pnazled my ear by talking of what I thoaght were ‘ blocks,' Boon, however, 
! perceived that he meant ' bullocks on whieh word he bad misplaced the accent, saying 

huXtocAs* in place of fruH ocAs, In many languages accent changes the meaning altogether of 
bomomyms : in English atid 

It U Mr. Ellis’s Alphabet that has been the basis on which Mr. Man. Mr. Portman 
myself and others have worked, I say ' basis ’ becauw, simple u it is, it has been beyond 
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the power of Ikdiau presses and ixiodiflcationa have had to be made. Still it has been the 
form in whieh Andamanede has been reduced to writing for halt a century, so that it has become 
AB it were, the AndamanoBe script. To my mind It requires a much stronger Iktguisi than 
Jlr, Brown to upset it. 

The remainder of &Ir. Brownes remarks arc on the use of hyphens. He says : “ in writing 
Andamanese words I have followed the practice of separating by hyphens the afi^^es from 
the stems in each word*** Here I agree with him as far as Ungnktic works are concerned ; 
for ail other purposes Mr. Elba has pointed out that h'ringadat good, abj€id'tyS'g^da, 
spinster, and so on^ are in speech one word and not spHt up into affix and atemi 

Before parting with this phase of my remarks on the Andamanesaj, I will quote again 
from Mr. Eliia (pp, 51-52) : ** the followingt written by Mr. Tompic in July, 1831, on finally 
rcttiniing the MSS. to Mr, Man, sums up his opinion of the nature of the South and other 
Andaman languages ; " The Andaman languages are one groups They arc liko» that is^ con« 
nccted with no other group. They have no afftnitiea by which we might infer their connection 
With any other known group. The word-cooBtruction {the etymology of the old grammarians] 
is two-fold ; that is, they have affixes and prefixes to the root, of a nature. The 

general principle of woed^constmetJou is agglutination pure and simple. In adding their 
affixes^ they follow the principles of the ordinary agglutinative tongues. In adding their 
prefixeSp they follow the wcU-defined priueiplea of the South African tongues. Hitherto* 
AS far as X know, the two principles in full play have never been found together In any other 
language. Languages which are found to follow the ot\0 have the other In only a rudi¬ 
mentary form present In them. In Andamanese both ate fully developed, so much ao as 
to interfere with each other'a gramTuatical fnitetions. The collocation of words (or ayntaxi 
to follow the old ncmcnclaturo} is that of agglutinative languages purely. The presence 
of the peculiar prefixes does not interfere with this. The only way in which they affect the 
syntax is to render poaaible the frequent use of long compeunds almost polyaynthetic in their 
nature, or, to put it in another way , of long compounds, which ore sentences in thomsclvcs. 
But the construction of these words ia not aynthetic, but agglutmative. They are, as word* 
either compound nouns or verbs* takiog their place in the sentonce and having the saTiie 
relation to the other words in it, as they would were they to bo introduced into a aentenco 
iu any othor agglutinative language. There are^, of course, many pecidiaritieB of grammar 
in the Andaman group, and even in each member of the group, but these are only such as are 
incidental to the grammar of other langaagee, and do not affect ita general tenor. I consider, 
thorofore, that the Andaman languages belong to the agglutinative stage of developncicnt, 
and ai-D diotinguished from other groups by the presence in full development of the prlnciplo 
of and affixed grammatical additions to tho roots of words.'* 

On my use of the term ^ affix * in the above quotation Mr. Ellis remarked in a footnote, 
p. 51 : " Mr. Temple, fobowing tho usual unotymological deffuition given in dictionariesp 
hero uses ajfcr in place of suJLr, In what follows I shall adopt the praerfee of Ptof* 3. S. 
Haldeman in his in their Origin and ApyKcaiion, Philadelphia^ 1885* p. £7 : * 

arc additions to roots, stems and words, serving to modify their meaning and use. They 
are of two kinds, prffi^e^p tho?®e at tho begiuniiig, and ruJCxcs, those at the end of the word 
basee to which they are affixed. Several affixes occur in long words like lU'COPi-pTe'heu-ff-ifr* 
which has three prelixcc and five suffixes.' Affixes also include infixes (or* os Prof, 
Holdcinan cobs them, intef^Jtrej), where the modifying letter or aybable is introdticed into 
the middle of tho bosCk as iu the Semitic and other languages,*" 

To thb I may add that in all suhsequeut writings I adopted as a generic term, with 
prefix^ infix and oa specific terms to describe particular forms erf affixes. 


{To be continued,} 
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THE JAT OF BALDCMIfiTAN.* 

Br DENYS BRAY. C.8.1, 

{Chi^S fnm tnaltrial eoUeeted ^ S. B., Dlte&n JamitU Rdi^ if. .-Uff.iujifn, TalnUdfte 
c/RaatrSh^dt atfd L. HottSdm, TahmJdaro/ SibS.} 

1. HTvinberf, —3,753 Jats weis emimcroted at tbo censos of 1001, being famid cbiefly 
in Kalat {3,S45) and SibS (401), with a few odd families in Quetta and Zh6b. The following 
notea apply more especially to tbe Sibl Jate, from whom moat of the matenal waa obtained. 

2. OnjiTin.—^At that oemue the Jata weio claasifiod as a elan of Uie Jat ntco, probably 

on the ground that their lauguage ia Jathi ; but though this net is passibl j wide to 

hold them, the two names Jat and Jat must be very carefnlly distinguiahed. They usually 
poao ae Baldch, mueh to the dieguat of the Balfich bimaelf. They bark back in approved 
liaabion to Ch&kar ^hn, the great Bind, and atliibuto their drop in the social either 

to their refusal to support him in his struggle with the LOshftiis, or to their ancestral pro¬ 
fession as camel-driTOTS, from which they ttro supposed to derive their name. According 
to Baldch tradition, so far from having dropped in the social scale, they have go ne up a step 
or two, degraded though their condition u. For in the old days they were litQe hotter than 
savagM, living unw'ssbed, unshavtui, unclothed, partly on their camcb and partly on their 
women—their two sourcca of livelihood to this day. As for their absurd claima to 

the Baldoh say that Mir Chkhar himself bad to warn them of the inevitable iv>T^wM pi cnffl~B 
of such Impertinedoe, and Hcaveu proved him in the right by wiping out ten thousand of 
them in next day's battle. But though it seems dear that their daimfl to Ulood leladoaship 
am really preposterous, it is equally clear that their connexion witJi the Baideb is of long 
standing. In the old ballads they are styled Bauch! or B&vchl, 

3. Lack of orjfanuolioa,—They can hardly he ssid to have any organisation at all. The 
bonds between their various sections, of which thiitecn wcfo icoorded at the census of IfWI, 
are of the frailest, and in the individual ecction it is aoasc of feirf fa’rt aatdMn, or one tent^ 
one chieftain, as the proverb says. Latterly they have begun to awake to the idea that 
union is not without strength, and are beginnmg to fellow, though vciy ^gctly, the lead of 
thdr m^tabars, notably of Sher Kh&n among the BarhUnSs and Gxdz4r in the BugU eounlty. 
But if each man is a chieftain in his own tent, they sro a crin^nglot to the outside world, 
submitting with whispering homblcnces to any indignity put opon them. Even among 
themselvcfl a flood of abuae or a cuff with the hand or a blow with a shoe is tho utmost limit 
of their valour. 

4. ftTemuidic ft/e,—Winter and summer they are on the move in search of gtaaing for 

tl^ camels, carrying with them a mat-tent, a hasd-mill, some pots and and a fow 

sticks of fumituro. Being notorioua evil-livere and expert camel-lifters, they arc not allowed 
to camp oioBO to a village nnlow they have taken eervice with some big man. 

6. Occupation of tAc f»en.—They am camel-breeden, camd-graaietu and camcia. Tho 
camel indeed is their main staff of life. It supplies them with milk and with hair for making 
^king and blankets, while the hair of the tail ia twisted into ropes. When the camel trade 
IS slaofc, they go out as day-labourers in the baraara, or cut oropa for the asiafaddrs, or hawk 
about thedr home-made mats of dwarf-palm leaves. Tho laigo stave (feiA) they nmy has 
come to bo regarded as the badge of their meo. 

6. Oceitpalnm o/ the Wfaen.—The women have to do most of tlio bouBchcild work; 
they make and wash the clothee, bring in water and fuel, milk the camela, cook the food on 
a pan ((and} over three stones, and piuih and strike the tents, while much of their spare time 
la spent in making dwarf-palm m ate, which find a ready sale among tho tribesmen. 

«<«rtdbi.i^ te JourasJ in jai«. but w« luiferttidirtcly mi.laid b»tU a reco'nt 
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7* Xeco^pniiei Not that a woman^s life is one long mund of tod and mod. 

On thfi rriflji^fe she talcea ber easo on a camelj while her lord trndgos along on foot. The T^ife 
of Dtie ol the well-to-do is loaded with jewels frotn top to toe i nn^ (fru£a)f pinfij pendantfi 
idl of gold ij] her noBo^ golden ringa and pendanta in her ahallfl in her heii-p a ailrer 
necklace round her neck^ aflrer banglcte on her arms and legs. This eipensivo enhancement 
of her channSj, which is conijAeto among fleverul aeotiens by a tattoo mark between the 
eyebrows, is not intended for the edfish grati£cation of ber husband i it is an outlay of (»pitaA 
whicb is Bipect 4 ?d to bring in a goodly return. It is a common aayiugthat a iribcaman who 
puts a camel out to grasm with a Jat, becomes thereby the bhd^r or master of the Jat a wife. 
He comos along erary now ftn^l then to hai?® a look at his camel and more than a leek at the 
lady of the house. As he comes in, tho Jat goes out* On entering the iftafdrr leaTca hia shoes 
or stick outside the tent. If the Jat on his rettim finds the ahocs or stick still outsidCj ho 
shufiiea with his feet or gives a disoteet cough. If this bint la inanfficient, he idiouta out 
Msster I the home has got loose f or Master ! a dog has run oflE with your shoes I "—a 
hint too broad to bo nustaken. Should a visitor come along when the Jat is absent, hia 
presence In Ule tent will bo advertised by hii shoes outside or by some obbpng old go-between 
who greets the husband with tho stock euphemism Theresa a atallion after the mare t 
Though this ie regarded aa an ancieiit and honourable customp^ and the huaband, we are 
assured, takes pride in the conquests of his wile* it haa of course a mercenary aid^ to it- The 
TnAkfM presenta in one form or another; if he is a big man in the tribOj ho can of oourse 
help the famJly in a number of ways. 

g. They profesa to bo Simni Muhammadana, but thdr religions convktioDt 

are not very deep-rooted. They don't keep the Muhufram nr jE&st in the JEUm^an. But the 
two Ids arc celebrated with much merrimont, feasting and singing ; these aro the only seasoita 
of ioUification in the year. They worship no aainta and would be hard put to it to explain 
what the term nbeaufi. They caU in a jif ulkiA. for their domcetio oeremonbs, but If they cannot 
aaoure hiii sorvioea, they get on very orell without him. Though they don t boliove in Sayyadsj 
they are not above being inoculated against Bmall-pox by Sayyod ShAhl of ph&4uf* If 
there is an actual caso of fimaU-pos in tho housoj some domselfl and Lads are fed to the full on 
the eighth day^ and the former pour water on the patient- The wgiueiLfoLk are auppoaod 
to keep up their singing till the patient recovem. 

0, CAOd-WrtA.—In tbo caes of painful labour they dip the beard of some pbua old man 
in watoTi and help on the delivery by rubbing the water on the woman*6 bdly and m ak i n g 
her drink some of it down. 

10* Circumdsitm of /ewafta.—Like all MohammadMis, they circumcise their male 
chiidicUi usually between the ago of tbreo and seven. But Lavmg thus done all that religion 
demands of them, they carry the practioo further and dreumciso their females. Of the 
cLrcumckion of femaJea two accounts are given. According to the one^ a girl Is cinnimd^ 
when she is twelve or thercaboute by an old nurao or midwife, a lew female rclotivee being 
called in for the ocramonyt wiueb passes off very quietly. Acoordiog to the other, a bride is 
dreumdsed within the bridal chamber on the bridal r^gbt by a midwife who perfonns the 
operation (on the clitoris apparently) with a raaorj and puts ashes on tho wound. The ex¬ 
planation giYen is that they are reduced to thus spriulding the bridal couch ^th bloody in 
order to prove that the bride is—what in this tribo she generally is not a vir^. 

II, Marriage —They are perforoe endogamous, as nobody,, except possibly a 

L6rJ* would dream of giving his daughter to one o£ them in mamage. Though boys are 
Hometimes married when quite young, giris are not mamed till tfey reach puberty^ As 
they thcmfiolvca put it, it would be a waste of money to many a wile who is too young for 
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oohahitation wicl, what is more imiiGiriaat^ for the hard work oi honeehold. It appears 
to be not unusual for an adult wqidihi inafried to a minor to cohabit with hk fatbert dmiigb 
secrecy baa to be obsemd ; bnt geoeral illidt intereourse h oo common that it is hard to say 
whether this incest deserves tho name of eostom or not. 

12* Bc^ro/Aa/.—Marriagea are often fixed tip by an toteichange of girls. An ordinarj* 
betrothal k artangod hy the lad’s isiber tending a couple of rndtahara or men of standing to 
aak for the girl’s hand and negotiate about the brido-prioo. If the overturefl are succeeafiilp 
the lad is taken to the girra house in a Largs proc^s^n p composed of four mSintmra and a 
throng of kinswomen and other females, who carry a red aiik wrapper (s^Ad)i a rod shirt 
and a ailver finger-ring for the bride, as wed as some sugar and henna. They come 
tripping along, singing and dancing while a drummer (^n^} bests the drum lustily. On 
arrival at the bouse they dresa the hridep distribute the sugar and apply the henna to the 
hands of both bride and groom. The bride-price is handed OTei^, and the hetrothal ia then 
complete and m binding as a betrothal can be among folk of such loose morals. 

Bridc-l^ice.—The bride-price is sometimes given in cash, rising from an insipii- 
fioaut sum to one or two hundred rupees, but more usually it takea the fonu of one to three 
sbc^camels. If the girl dies before marriage, the bride-price is refunded i if the lad dies, 
his heirs can claim the girh and pocket her bridc-prioe on her marriage^ 

14- seven days bdore the wedding the bride and groom ore fed—no 

doubt for their better fertilisation—on fiour which has been ground in both houses by a woman 
who is the solo wife of a loving husband. On the wedding day—preferably during tbe Id, 
but not a Tueadsy, Wednesday or Saturday—the gruom sets out with a procession of kins¬ 
folk, the womeu singing and daucuig to the beat of a drum. On their arrival at the bride*s 
house a mixture of bread aod sugar^ culled cAiiri, is distributed among the compauyi who 
are feaetod at the expense of tbe groom^s father- A ifulluA reads the nikih according to the 
ordinary hlobammadan rites fur a fee of one rupee, and the bridal oouple retire to a itirl or 
mat-tentv which has been pitched for there soreo little distance from the encaiupmcnt. Here 
they remain for seven days^ only visited by a relative who brings them their food^ On the 
fimt moming the bride’s gjarment, stained with the supposed tokens of virginity, is expoaed 
to view. If a 3Iullah^s serviooa cannot be procured, they are simply dispensed with ; one of 
the grey-beards performing the oeremony by chanting any Baldchl or Ja^ki song bo happens 
to remember* 

15* Mmrria^€ of nvidowa .—A widow returns to her parents and bas perfect liberty to 
arrange her future life just as ehe pleases—whether as widow, mistreas or wife. If she 
prefers to many and con find the man to marry heft betrothal and mairisga take place at 
one and tbo same time. The bride-prioe, which b only half tbe usual amount^ goes to her 
parents* 

16. Buffo(yn^ at ika ceremoay.—The Mulhh only gets eight annas or half the usual 
marriage-fee, which seems unfair cousidcruig uU the mdigtilties ho has to put up with. For 
at the marriage of a widow the women regard the ifulkiA us a proper butt for tho bioadcet of 
jokes; they sew up his clothes with mattings and sometimes oven take off his tiouaeri and 
leave hire naked, befooling and abusing him mercilessly^ 

17. of diyofoe.—Divorce is unknown. It would indeed he a little out of pUcOj 
Bceing that the husband takes at least as keen and kindly an interest as his wife in her amourSi 
It is hardly neoesaary to go as far os one of the oorreapondents on the eubjoct^ who finds 
the oxplanatlqti for the abscaco of divorce in tho ebaritahla eonclusion that the happiness 
of his wife is the first and last ambition of a Jat. Now and then no doubt a husband may 
think that matters are being carried a bit too far* especially if tbo paramour is a mere Jat 
like himself i but a smaU. douceur will soon smooth down biw niflledi feelings* 
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18. ButiiU. — Tk^y bury their dead in the mual way ’nith the head to the norths the 
feet to the isouth and the face towards the west. If they can get hold of e ifvIjaA to the 
service, so mnch the better; hie foe is only eight annas ox a rupee. The bereaved family 
are led by the kin for three days, during which their ordmery occupetioiie are suspended 
in token of mourning. On the fourth day a little dried juwdr (andropogoi^ jtorpAum) is 
parched and distributed with sugar. Visits of condolence are paid by the friends^ who are 
feaated but contributei eight annas or bo to the alms for the dead. 

19. /nAefitoJiee.—Only male agnates mherit. First the eon—[fiotis in equal ehares, 
eons and deceased eona’ flona per Atirpea) i then the father ; then the brother, and in default 
of brother, the nephew ; and then the uncle, and in default of unde, the eonsin—this formfi 
the general order of preecdeuoc. 

20. dfotwrcMuce o/lOTHiefi.—Widows, daughtcfe and the male isaue of daughters are 

excluded from the inheritance. Not that the widow ia part of the inheritance as elsewhere, 
for her bride-prioe, should she choose to remaiT 3 % goes to her parents ( 5 15). like the 
daughter, who is^ however^ part of the inheritance, she is entitled to malntenanee from the 
dec^aed's estate until she remarries. Inchastity* needless to say, does not cancel her rights 
in this reepect. _ 

A NOTE ON THE ANTI QUIT JES OF SALBAEDl VILLAGER 

Bt R. B,. HERA L.VL, B.A. 

SairBABDi is a small village with a population of about 300 aotiiSp sittLaled partly in the 
BetOL district and partly in the Amraoti dietrict. It is 44 mdea south of BadnOr and about 
the flame distance {40 miles) north-east of Ammoti. The portion included in the Betdl 
district contains a natural oavem, mside which is placed a which is worshipped on 

the SivurAlri day by thousands of pilgrims, mostly belonging to Ecrmr. The cavo is a deep 
hollow, reached by a circuitous underground passage through a series of pre cipitous meta- 
morphio rocks. The roof consists of the same maioriah from which^ aomehow or other, 
water oozes ont and in amall drope slowly faUs on the lingam placed beneath it. Thia is 
taken by ordinary people to be a minmle, which invests the place with the aanctity it enjoys. 
In spito of the fact that the passage is a diUcult one to crofls, obliging the pilgrim to craw) 
at some points, where the space between two rocEis narrows into a smaD hole just enough 
to allow the body to paas Ihrougb, people flock to it and even paybJackmiul to tbomdfytodi' 
for the privilege of getting inside and paying devotion to tbe Mah&dco inride. An estimato 
of the crowd on tho ^ivaTAiri day may be made fTom the collections taken by the mdlgusdr 
at the entrance. It is about Its- 800. if not more, when tho charge is an anna or two per 
hoadi The pilgrims, especially late arrivals, continue to visit the cave lor four or five days 
after the Sivaritri. 

Inride tho cave all is dark, and one has to go acoompanied by a barber with a ma^ 
(torchThero aro cracks in tho rock in some places^ wbeneo a little dim light can be seen. 
Tho place where Mahadeo is installed ia a fairly high hall, which can accommodate 100 or 
more persons. Adjoining it there is another hall with any amount of guano manure, which 
the bat a famish. This is callett the bSri or field, where Mah&dco grows ginjd (hemp) and 
dAnfard, both of which cropu are invisible to physical eyea- Hero also lies hie dibAdrd whom 
ho daily practises his exardse. A long subterranean passage leading towards the north 
ia yet unexplored- Hero any number of bats may be seen biding in tho dark. Tbe story 
about this pa^go is that once 3fi0 goats wera sent down this untoown abyss, and ibai one 
of them came out at tho MahWeo shrino at Pachmarbi^ about 8n miles away from Sil* 
bftxdl, indicating that tho BilbanJi Mah^deo is connected with tho great Mahadeo of 
PadunarbL There are two passages by which people enter or leavo tho cave. From one 

I TbJji uota WAS eofitrihuted Us Ua Jounisl bi mlO. but wu uiifoftunit*Iy miaUid uiitU a ttftmi d*t*.-En. 
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OQtranco tboy get directly iptotlefittnetuin, und from another they first losoh Mahldeo a 
dkMrd. The latter IB a naiToirer paasago than the former. 

The eaTO, however, is a recent dincoveiy, made within the tneroory of living men, but 
Salbiudi contains many ancioat remains, probably the oldest that either of the two districts 
in wWch it is Bituated can show. They lie within a space Burrounded by high moimtains, 
OB one of which the cave deecribed above is situated. Jmt btiow this moimi flows the river 
Gaiig&, on the right side of which there is a gaiva temple biiiJt over a natural ifitffflm. It 
is hno^ as T&tob4 ki Marhi and i» built in the mediaval Brainnanic etylo. It is a flat*roofed 
building, supported on nmagive pillars and omamented from outHido with figures und 
carvings. In the ifaA<!ma?doj» a amaU platform has been recently coostructed and is 
named and worsUpped as T4tobfi’s SomdiAf. It is really the grave of some *d<iAtt, named 
Tatobb, who lived and died thore: but the temple has ejEisted there sine* about tho tenth 
eentury A,l>. Local troditions identify ttie place as tho hennitage of Valmfki; ^d that 
oppoaite it, just cm tho other bank of the Gaugb, is pointed out aa tho one where Sitb after 
delivery washed her clothes. There are two small cisterns, fad by a natural spring, which 
are known as Sitb ki Nahbm or Sitb’s bathing place. Kuia ond Lava arc believed by the 

people to have been reared here and to have fought with their uncloa BhamtaandSatrughna. 
The niuacroua mortar-like holes in the rocks are said to be the marks of hoofs of 
horses, on which the soldiers from Ajodhykrode. Side by side there is a shrine of photo 
Sbih. a Vali (Musalmftn prophet), whoso mimclcB are forgotten. Apparently ho was ins¬ 
talled by Babb Khan, dacoit, who made asmall fort just above this place, which protected 
liim from tho attacks of his onemies. Inside the fort or rather rampart, now much dilapi¬ 
dated, there siiU stands a hall known as BbbQ KbHu kf kachahii. It is built from stonos, 
ovidentty belonging to modi Aval temploB, which Bbbu Khfin set'ms to have dismantled, using 
them for his KachahrL The building is supported on massive pillars, and a side room has a 
gate, which oertainly belonged to a temple, the figure of Ga^ieia being carved above it. 
There are also other stones with carvings of Hindu god* and goddeBsea. 

A few yards away on high gniutid, the eye catches a white shrine, very modest in its 
structure, witli no protentiens to aatitiuity or architecture. It is known as Muni ki Mar hi, 
nnd is a Manbhao shrine of a saiat, who evidontly died there. It is on descending just below 
this shrine that the traveller finds a contrast. For he suddenly comes upon a Bnddhiw 
Vihara, cut out of one piece of rock, with a sanctum in which there is an imago of Buddha, 
with two peraoas on either side carrying a whisk. Under the pedestal there is a represen¬ 
tation of a JtUaka. Unfortunately somebody has broken ofl the head of Buddha, In 
front of the sanctum there is a ball about 18X14 feet with two side rooms, and outside 
thoio ia a vanmdsh 26x 14 feet, which also has two side roomti, one at each end. This is tho 
oldest place, and it invests SAlbanjl with an importance hitherto unknown. A fow yards 
away another monastery on a somewhat grander scale was cut out of solid rock, but for 
some reason or uther it was never completed. It seems to have been abandoned when 
it was oomplote. The sanctum contains no Images and the side rooms of tho 

main hall were not fully cu-vod. Apparently the verandah w'as first excavated, then the 
hall, af ter which the two siclo rooms and the sanctum, and all the three latter show marks 
of abandonment. 

Buddhism seems to have lingered on in this part of the country till about the 7tb or 
Bthcentory, and it is possible that these Vih&ros, like the cavo temple of BhAudak, may 
belong to that period. There is however nothing to show that they were not much earluiij. 
On the contrary there are grounds for believing that they belong to a period prior to the 
^venth century, when tho Koshtrakfitos* of Maikhcd held this pari of the country. They 

S A CQlipBT.ptate dated ia tbe yw SSL aj>. id thet» inw diecovfered in TiwvrkJied vjllagc, 

ffomSUbardi- It ivwTde the great of that vUlsgp t« a BtAluDaii, and tbU clwrif provn that thii 
port ot the oauutry was imder tbosiny of tbc RMbtnltC)«, 
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wero Ssuras, and apparently they would not bavo tolonitod tho Buddhlatio mon asteriuB within 
their dominions, especially just about the Umo when SankwAchArya imcached a ernsade 
againEt Buddhism and auoccodefl in ousting it from India. Indeed the unfinished eteto of 
the acoond Vihara indicates precipitate action, apparently brought about by the persecu¬ 
tion of the Buddhista, who must have been compelled to leave tho place huiricdly. Tho 
traditions which have grown up in regard to these places show how hccit the persecution 
was. It could not tolerate tho mminiisecnce of even Buddhistic names. Steries were 
invented, appropriating all the places as residences of Rfima tutd Siva or their retainers. 
The ta*o monasteries are now known as Ohodo kS FAyaga and Ghodo hi Lid or stables of 
SlabAdeo's horses. Tho entrances, which have become disintegrated, arc stated to hove 
been eaten by the horses for want of sufficient fodder. The unfinished VibAia is called 
Gbode ki Lid, because there lies a large quantity of guano, which gives a smell compared 
by tho people to that of horse-dung. These two mcnaBtorics are situated in a most 
picturesque valley surrounded by high mOuntainB, on the fork formed by the rivers MAndu 
and its tributary, tho GafigA. It is just the place which Buddhists would have aolectod 
for their VihAras. Near the village is a sulphur apriug containing hot water. A 
bath in it is auppoaed to oure shin diBcascs, but whether the pilgrims are affiicted with 
them or not, they i^the in it, oonsideiiiig it to be a necessary part of their meritorious 
performance. One of the poculiarities of this tc»cality is that a strong wind blows through, 
out the year every day from p.m. to 8 ajn. 

A NOTE ON THE WOKDS * PEBTALE ' AND * KALNAOU/ » 

Bv Tns LSTE T. A- HOPdATHA RAO, U-A. 

1. TffE word pertalelikc Jhilnddu occurs in Kannada inscriptions and is one of thoae 
whose meaning is not properly understood. It occurs, for instanoe, in So. 148 of the coUec», 
tion of inacriptions of the Srirangapattana Taluka of the Mysore District, a reoonl belonging 
to tho fourth year of tho reign of the Gaiiga king SatyavAkya PerumAnadigal and is dated 
the pCrfafediBuso™ of the month MAiggasira, Mr, Bice has trauaiated this word as the 
eighth day (of the fortnight). 

The word jwrfolc, or more correctly pe^Isfc, is a compotuid of the words perc and fide, 
two Words which are common to the Eaimada, MalajAlsm and Tamil languages. The former 
moans the cresoent moon, aud tho latter, tho head or the beginning. Hence the compound 
literally means tho head or the beginning of the crescent or the waxing moon. That this 
derivation is ci^msct, wDl become patent fromjtho following quotation, wherein the word 
occuiB in a slightly nitered form : ‘ pdl fUit-aa Surya-^rahanatli-^is^ * 

(on the day of the solar eeltiise that touched the beginning or the first of the crescent moon 
in the month of Ani). This paasagn occurs in an inaeri ption found in the Jal s n Atheavara temple 
at Takkulam and is dated the twenty-fourth year of tho reign of KAjakesariv^an. 
From the fact that a solar eclipse is mentinned, it becomes quite clear that lofaiy^i (or 
pirai-talai) refers only to the first of the waxing moon; in other words to the new moon. 
The English compound ‘new-moon' couveys almost the same sense as 

Again, in the sixth Canto, entitled tho Kadalddu-iddai, of that superb Tamil ckssic 
epic poem, the .^itopjBdiVdninir, the phrase utMim-taloi oceum. It a a compound of utaim 
and lalai .* atuvu (or uwd) means the conjunction of the sun and tho moon and might refer to 
either the new or the full-moon. But in later Tamil works it is generally employed to 
denote the new moon. The phrase therefore is a paraphrase of tho other, p^i-taldi. 

From tho above explanationa it is certain that pejfalak means the now moon, and not 
' the eighth day *, as hna iicen smppoacd by Mr. Rice in the document already alluded to. 

TrhL sot* WMB euawibutsa to the .raiuiiBl tu 1910. but won iinlsrtunin*i5 midnid tiUa nwni dat*.—Ro. 
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II. The t^^rm katnddii octcQr& m Kflunaija ixiacriptioiis in ^onneotios with thcs death oi 
Emy person who iaUs in a battle, is killed in attacking cattle raiders, in hunting wild beasts etc* 
If the death took place on the battlefield, we see the king eometimea giving ibe kidnddu, in 
the name of the deceased kezo. Generally aome relation of the departed person gives it ; 
in a few cases the villagers are seen honouring $neh a man with a memorial tablet. 

Kow the word katnddu has been understood by Jlr. Rice to mean ' a stony piece of land’. 
Adverting to thifl, he writes, “ another intei^esting term k JfcaZfidda, which k not so easy to 
cjqalain, as it has long been obsolete and only occurs in the oldest mBoriptions. So far as the 
word goes, it means a stony tract. But from the way in which it is Daed, as HigniJying the land 
granted for the support of the family of a man who had Mien In battlep or been otherwise kil¬ 
led in pabiioservice, it seems to derignata what is now known as "'Government waste”, that is, 
Und that boa not been taken up for culti^tion, or having been cultivated has been abandon^ 
ed."* Dr, Fleet also agrcca with Mr. Rice in the interpretatbn of this word.^ If this is t^en 
as the signification of the term, hard indeed must be the heart of the king who grants to the 
family of the man w ho, in discharge of Ms duties towards his lord and master, offers even his 
Ufoi a atony piece of land, or else land that.haa already been tried for cultivation and abamdonod 
on accoimt of its worthlessness. Such a poor grant to the bereaved members of the family 
would never be an honest approcialion of the sacrifices of the person killed* If the Idng 
wore well-meaning, he would certainly disdain to bestow a stony tract of land on the survi* 
vors of the deceased. Th at docs not mean a barren uncgltivablc land wiU be clear 

from what follows. 

The word ia a oompound of kal and nadw, two words meaning stone " and 

^eet up" or 'plant" rESpectlvely. Both these words are oommou to all the Dmyidian languages. 
In Tamil It is 1^, in Kannada and Malayftlam it is in Tula also it Is kaU^ in the language 
of the Tddas of NUgiris it is kar^^ whereas Iba Teluga language alone baa rdyi. Similarly* 
ftnda, arc the different forms of the Tamil term nuia in the Kounada language^ 

and have the same moaning as in that language, viz.« * to fix firmly/ to * stick or fix In iho 
ground/ to "plant/ Dr. Kittd gives the following examples^ In which ihlfl verb occurs :—" 

* haiial-tndu kaladalU mUaguni&m \ * naUm kumbh^^ Ad^/ di^fa-ulrtuiii ini&£lnc' 

and * naiia tiutrakkt ntru trtda hdgi,* in all which msiances it b used in exactly tbeaamo 
sense In which it is employed in the compound ibolitddti. Malay&lam has its (the 

same aa the Tamil wadttpai, "the act of planting ') which means " to get into/ * to enter,' "to 
bo pierced or atuek into ^; for examplep ^nodaudaww partppdnum mfnfi^ikkdde.' In Telugu 
it b udju. Tulu also has the same verb to express the idea of planting. Thus wo sea that 
the simplest meaning conveyed by the word kainddu lsihe planting of a atone. Verbal 
ttouuB Ln the Dravidian languages are generally formed by langt bening the initial vowel thus; 
lodti, to dig out, tddUf that wMch U dog out^ a canal; |>odUp to faU lu (such as, the teacbmg 
of another, under the abuse of auathet etc), pddu as in vali-pdiu, worship* a 

couclusbn etc.; tnd w, to leave, freedom, or (figuratively, as in some previous Instances) 

heaven. Similarly nadu^ to plant, what has been planted. Thb verbal noun has been 

misunderstood for the notm nddu, " a countiy/ and hence all the mistakes in the iuter- 
pretatioii of the word ^o/n^da. 

Tamil literature yields a detailed dbcription of tho custom of setting up ruemorial stones 
in honour of heroes fallen in battles. TofMppipuju, the moat ancient grammar and rhetoric 
of tho Tamil language, has a s^ram about JxiiiMidti ;* the purport of it b, that aa soon as 
a man died in battlcp a atone b sought out, bathed in holy water, Bet up In due fomip and witli 
praises consistent with tho Btatua in life of tb® doecased. la commeuting ou tlib passage, 
NachchinkrkkjniyAr adds more detaib and quote# scvciral passagee from literary works, 

i Sptgraf^ia Ofjmatiat, VpiU in, to^TiqduDtion* pain S. I Epi^aphw. Jfndica, Vol. VI, pag^ 43, ( n. 1. 

4 Tolhdppmm, Porut-AdiglraiSp Siitraro 60p ihh luE four liuM cf \% unly* and Uis oorafflantary 
tbenon ol Naohohlii^rklduiyAr^ 
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throw CDOiiidc^r&ble light on th^ subject. One of thesis informs us that tbc stotxo is sot 
after the name of the herp and the drcumstaiiBea ondor which bis death occurred are 
engraved on it- Another iilastrstive verae telk us that a string or Sans, 

raiiiiiW-AtfrtdAaJwi is tied round the atone, perfumes sprinkled, inoezise burnt and plenty 

of flowers thmwTi over it, GA* is smeared on the atone, and it is set up with great pomp in tb& 
presenee of all tho friends and relativea of the deooaaed. Bards am then invited and paid 
liberally to fling the praises of the hem. Bomotimes a covered stylobate is built muud it» 
called Itio t?friMd?ai. These laeta am ncpcsted in all subsequent grammars such as F*ra^ 
liyam^^ Pampporui-i^^nb^-m^Iai^ and llai-hana-mlakkam^ etc. The cubtom of setUng 
a fltone cgnld not have eidiitcd in tho days of tlie author of that most modem of all grammarSp 
tho /IdA/nndviYaX'itam. The curiouii custom is often referred to in ancient Tamil workSj 
such as jffuni/*, PifTnndjMljw, 

From what w e saw above, it appears that flometbing Ukc pujm waa offered to these atones. 
If then a simple phrase sueJi aa JL-ni-nd^u gMant^ iva lamuHu irtbam otc., occilts without 
any land grant with it, wo must apparently emderutand that a docont burial, with an in* 
scribed memorial tablet, was given to tlio dead man. If, on tho other handt & land grant is 
made to the members of the family of the deceased, perhaps it was meant for the upkeep 
of the puja to the stone. A'afndda then pae^ to another stage of cozinotationp and mesns 
that which is given for setting up tho stone. Anyhow htlnddu does not moan tho stony tract 
of land, as Mr. Bice undsKtands, 

mSCELLANEA, 


l. TEIE KON'KxlN AND THE KONKANI 

ImjINGUAGK. 

^ MONT D ITJ. 

In lii* rftvjo'i# of tho ^oiitikriL and tbo iCo-akani 
langiia^fl by Dr. V. F* Chttvaiit Mr, Edwordae eug- 
gests a durivatioa for tho term " Koakmi dcriiiiDg 
tho word from * Koagu" on tbf^ oufttogy of lUo 
K&tmrcHo torn. Ho rightly rfljocit« tlio 

Saimkrft (itirivation of ib* won! auggewtod by 
ibo luitbof aa imNnvinciag# but Iuh altematiTa 
au^^tiqp doiMi not take ua much nenmr a ron- 
\'iuciiig clcrivatioa of tbo worth Tiso word f^fpnkafi 
in its pmioiil fowa thci Kauwrefio rorm j 
but In dl&iuueiii Tamil literalurOi. ilin l"im otcurt 
in th@ Tamil form Kou-Kftft*m. What is mens, 
thut, rti^Dn is troAtcHt m tho tii:is<toto o( n thiff- 
t«in, whoH riJo esclcnilod over tho nnl(fhbowing 
torriiury oven of T'uIuj to '*■!'* poom of tho 
PumndnAni, tho twiitocy is ^mlun of ofl Ko(i- 
Fai^-KiaAm. Tbo Inat wo«l in bolb tho ex. 
proBHlono nuHwa iu Tatnil ' lowot.' Tho ioeoning 
of tbo ftnn to not iiuilo ho cIoot, It oontw from 
tho wtit • kpt •. ori|{iinill? ' to Uifct/ By A troiufi- 
tion it oontew to bo ‘ Uikinfi tliiit wbioh m not ono o 


own.^ In Ehat ueoao Hmio class of TmnU 

livqm^ure uaas tho term in the following fuiinsE— 
'KtiV ‘Kulliii^ mid *Kciidi; nH d Lb«ni aJito 
signifying ^ plunilDr ' or ‘ ApoUfi of wnr,' Thuro- 
foru, onlinarlly Eciu^KAnmu oughti to moan tho 
forust wbuFo any tkiiag that coo bo talron posaos^ 
BiQu of by any body that wiahffl io j in ottucr 
wordtp^ it is A ^ no'inoa'a hind *i from wldch 
imyl^Iy can apprtiprtato thing tluiL onn bo 

approprinuxL This I^as rofoionvo mainly to 
d.ri>'uig off cQttLo 'f rattio gtw£4ug in the forest 
oQkdd bo Uftkoii poasBOBion of by any body that 
oarod- Tho tuna iutorp€»l»t«I boiwwn %lm two 
mmdy moaiia * gfrab ^ luid gives tlm clonrcBt 
poBsibki iDdimiion that the two tormii mro iuti>iidLHd 
in mean what iboy wMiinlly dn in Tiamil 
literature^ namely * vut>' ixi Koiikou would 
be tlbo vast region of forest from wbieb lhaao 
that ehmia might toko of what 

tlioy llhed. 

Whother this Tamil name was applied to a 
fqrvlgn counlry, nr whathqt it was octunTly Tamil 
land tniiy 1» a mure doabdul <|U£stion; hnt all 
tbo indications in clpaaioal Tamil litorntyre jpvg 


i Vind,iiv»«i. ver», W oI -nd ths coinmwiiory 

foDofwing thsm, ^ , 

f fidtrftUh Al 0* 

» chapter oa Fia vraso I. 

* PeiCru-jXiUu, 387-380 HlJ it* 

10 P«r<i„4Aam.^n», 331 «id I3l . 

11 AliOmy pApofon tim object in th* Vol. ni. fP’ 03-fil- 

1* Pi^enui i Ahacai Nsfiiaoi: 591. 


and tli« iilistrativs vqthh 
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on« Lb[} idoa ttmt it> n Tacnil kipgtidxn under 
II Tvni] nhief ^ who M-M also eMef of Tu-lu imd vrbo 
hbd oiLpitala And fortresAea and and iba 

athoT pimpl^cmiUi* ol a km^ilrim. Tho thi&r 
that ii) fcifurrcd to ii Koimaiii wlio ha& bacfn hand^ 
down to llldamo an tbo killor ol womika. so Ikat 
ip T&dnJl literattiro Lo la caOiid gpPemJly Kannan 
tlw womaii-killar^ to diiiti|i|piii<b him from hw ftOP 
who bore tho koeoo namo ^d who |a oidfed Nan^ 
tbo iSon oZ Xamiaa, whotio territory lay inUyid 
io ibo portiop of Soxigu in tbs e^dcratiop 

lolJompg. 

Tliii brictga UB to another geo^|}hira] fu^m 
apimndvartod upon hy Sir lUchard Tomplg Ixjlh 
in tbo JHA3. mid in tlid Jpidiort Anli^iufry^ 
It ii the raiDOUs Muni l>oti. Sir Kichard frit very I 
oaady poreuatiLNl by witat Mr. Su branny da Ajyar . 
Boidp on the authority pf Lku Sapakrit Ktiv^am, > 
^ JtltuAddtovd'mia,' iho inediHivaJ work that tllo 
lal.0 Mfi Gopnstha Bao putdiBbedr in regard to 
the oitgin of tbs Bet^mo of thi? expr^B- i 

aioniii ArdBikfiI'4-iNim^j pad M^ha)pi-rtAdu^ Mr. | 

Subramardq Ayynr jumped to the conctifajou that i 
Mont Boh cjui moaii uotMug tnorv than ^ mourt- | 
tain ol tho baadiooot or Fat+'^ * Ho wont on 
to ohameteriiiO tho tn^ualatioil Sapia ^jila bjv 
an unwmriu'ktod maculaoiiiro on tho port 
fif the San^knt-knoHniiig BraluLuui. It ii a mutter 
for regret that we nbouSd bo too ready lo divipo 
IntonUons oa. the port of authore ef rainebievout 

dBiiva^Otii and detallj, when a Jlttle oleaer In- 

epection may prove uiolul. The Kdv^ 

Vamkti and ths eouotvy Mi[ishqka cmiliot bo bMd 
to supply ua with the origin of the name Mont 
Dfjlip wbon we have very miiob more autheotie 
aouma of lalormuticm regerclin]^ the place. 
Moot Bob of the gcograplienf li unrfoubtodZy 
the hill eurroimdcd by nirnibetn of rSvare end 
atreoina^ le miles to the north of Connanero, whiob 
tho writorB of the TmniJ clan&icB QiwayH rofar 
to disLinctly aB ±]-il-kuikraiD.& TIjo hrat t-nmi 
id ievmip the aircend may mean % homo, and 
tho third is hill, which In the tnenth of n 
Malayatam^spoAkiniir modomer wouJd Womo 
Eiimalkt by a procw of phonvUe decay, which 
can bfl easily luidorftaod by oao anquainted 
with the laiiKuage. Hence tho Brslimiiaical tronala^ 
tioa SifpUi Sriila has vory much more warrant 


than the puggesiion thet llio Kli there was a 
Af I bolJeVa tickbody »iU adduce I hr* 

ar^pimciit that Ihoee Tamil dassicfl, whaloiTr tlwir 
jwtiyd ago, wero later Hum tho Mushutkatsimia. 
So tbs tmudlatien S&pie i* quite a regular 

trajuilation of the Tamil itmno. 

That does not give tbn e3;]>laiialjen of the Mont 
Doll, or Hib* im the Arahe h^vo it. The cioareat 
ox]danaliioii id tliallt is attanBlatlon of the Makyc- 
lam cscpnHBlcm, aa the Banckrit ifl o tranalatlon of 
tlw Tmoif. If to tjjo first loroign viaitof of the 
OOMt or promonUffy the immo hod bren given 
as EhmaJfh Wid LI ha waniod aa a more matter 
of curiosity to Imow wltat exactly h mwmi, the 
obviom member uf the compound mafa li eoflily 
oxplolned aa IdU or mimnt; and irhat about t 
If the pareon who used tho term EliinatA hod t|w 
notion that it liad anything to ds wdth the MU 
(raVb Jhj could have oUcrod the oxpluiatlon tlnEn 
and there, and the trimalator would not hare called 
it Mont Deli; but imiW of i:h’,ho would have 
put the oqiiivalent of tbo rodent in Ida ewa kn- 
goage ; but the faot thi^t EU lina been mained 
ia a oImc indication that the tomigHer ireif not 
able to tuideretond tho term, and retild not get 
a ftatisfAetory explanation of it from hLi iniomijint. 
The Buggretion that tlio term Ed meant the mt 
and nothing cbe, would have struck the nntivw 
of the locnUty oB rery queer^ The only 
I iwsriyo eicplanailun of tlio term *il* that I 
can aaggeet ij Auwe, and that oould only mean 
I t^t the MU and ita alopw were iho property 
I of wvim UiamM or houaoholds of the MalaMtr coftBt. 
Honco Moiit Beli in an tincoiuoioui readoring d 
the acctirato early Tiiinil name, only bomcwhac 
ODnmptod Hi it t>asaod through MaMyahim, but 
not quito olearly Understood by the finjt lemgoor 
who colnod the torm, wbuther he wtm Arah. 
or Biifopean. 

The re H ail inVmwtinf note cm this on ptg^e 1. 

VoJ^ Ih of LongworLh Dames* edition of Gio Boot 

Pucirta Bnrb^, Mf. Thame. I.C,g.. whi^ noU, 
m redud«d io ft, Jabawre U, cferin, tbo taro DcU 
Irem Tal* in RwDantlallx. Tlite ironjj bo uo- 
oxoopticmahlc. If tho form of tho word woro DeJi, 
Tbo Arab word is Hill, wd tho Kampeon oqulvolmt 
oooiao to bo jnorofy d'Efi, moaning tho hiil cf Kli 
fur Uo&t D'lim. ^ 

S. K, Aiyakoaii, 


BOOK-NOTICES. 


Fa.i-a 8odj>a Maiukicavo (IV&krta &il>dn 

MhJaflrp ftvnb-) 

Thw ii tbo lirst port of a diotiojiarj^ of tbo Pmkrit 
longukgo intended to bo complotod In faurjuwlo. It 
io « cotnpmbcmBlvo dictiomry of Ibo Pmkrii 
giving tho moooutg of iVsbrtt worda in Hindi. Jt 
provide, nt thoMmo timo.tho Sanskrit diuiTt^imito 
of tho Prakrit wordi i. Tbo diotionary w n wholo 

tPaaiippStiVf Id, 


mnlninn nbont 7B.diH) mnrda. Tho author, Pundit 
H^govind J>aa Shoih, LoctiirFr in Prnluit in thi> 
diittn tfnivonity, fioa takon onco to aiipport tho 
m^ngg tijjtt ho give# by quoUtiuna from tho 

ongindl iwurwa, giving comploto reforenwo. It 
removw ono ol tlio doridomut for a aatiarartory 
atady of tho voot Prakrit iitomtino, which aUtI 
temoina iinDajdorod. or oaplojod hu t inodoquntoly 

* 39j oa nbovo- 
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ac-1u>LtLni Indinn ujil^ European. It £ti likely 
Im of g^At nssiiitanco in pctntiolltig tMa dwrublo 
tfLndy. Tins uiiUior cltwervei Us bp coivgnLtulAted 
upan thq waU Qf hij labutm In thi^r ^od oauao^ 
MTOtk Is A tnutiiiuiBnt ol hiA ic^&miug ojul affcirt^ 
Had it ia to bu hHpocI tbnt bis indufttiy will Muitti- 
hly rowHTiipdj to qncourago him Us go on w-ith tiia 
work aad ooinploUi it, as origloalJ!y projoctod^ in 
four parta. 

S. K, Ajyahoaji. 


Taa Hj^rronv * 1*15 LHffrrrDTKiJte nm pAxuiVAa 

By G. S. BncxivjLHACKABf. JitJt. Wqala^ Miaason 

PrcriB^ Sdpiora^ 1^24. 2i pp^ 

ThtB 14 II vftfo&blo ooDtHhuliQii to A quolioQ 
whioh S60ITU til hiat lo be on thu wnj to iotllcmcTit^ 
Mr. Sriiilv^aAaehad hnm gaa^ to tbe pfo|H!r Teeourqoa 
and hjui mjkda a asofuJ! aumouLr/of it op to date, 
ft Ml but a ytAts Hlnto iha PallHYa-PiiliIavn 
theory eofimod iinpr^gnAhlc nnd quite foaaible- 
Kpw wp kaow that the Pallavaa were not ol out- 
ijdo OTigifii but A SouthenL Indian, family or 
But to wbJob ^libhn they belonged Of out of wiiioh 
they foa«^ U ntill open to Oontrovorty. Mr. 
QlTuaobari flota to work delibomUsly to olft the 
ftyidojQco. 

FtHtp bo Utkoe til to tlio name and origin^ 
quoting fLanlly 5. XriahnaawjiiiLii A±y jui£w *« 

atatoTnont^i for the avAilablo ovidenoo 

ihey wore a dyfkoflty of tho Andhrasi pio^ 
hebEy oolntod to or opringing nut of tho dan 
of the JS^tai'AhadJko^ Next he divre inks tbeir 
early biltoryp m rulenq of tifidohL eusd neighbour-^ 
hood^ ond cBpTTloe it from Ihoforo the ditto of ilto 
OuptOi Kitiporon to tbo efouB qf the Olh ciontury 
4.D. Them oomo the daya of tho Groai Fnlla^ne, 
wbpu *' a dpruiito ehronologioal arnuigomcni 
bewuiuoi pcMHiblOp^^ and the git-et iitnigglo between 
itio I'ellavoii of Kl^i!iqhl^ and LEio ChnEiikyes qf 
tdpl vrm camoti on for 4 long periacl. 

Hare Slr» Srinivimi^harJ takew na thmugfa thp 
meonln of ruler after nihr by nfuiui---^imha\dBhnii 
up top layp 010 A.D.p MahOfuLm '^nt drmt a Jain 
and Later oovi^rted to Sniviim; ** NiUnaiiiLlui’- 
vannoii (r.03O-0OSh whom he ^umiiinaa tho Great j 
MAhAndravomiaii (r. GOS G74b FurATU^vamvar- 
IdJia (q,, ; Noraaiiiihavarmau It^ RA]efliibba 

(c. 090^715^ tbo great builder of the temples At 
KAdnldp tbq '^Severd Fegodu at M&nudlapuram^ 

the PanaiTLAlai tontplo $ NimdiTarinaD 
Daiilivarman (179ft3t>}; Nandi iff. ftM-Stlj; 
Nripatujiga (e. SlVi-^SO) i AparAjita FO-Ltchraiyor 
(SOO— C 4 OOO). Tlie suooonlorr, hou'everi Is not 
quite so etoAf on thn abo^'o statqmant would ap* 
poor to mako ftp and tbeTo is munb mom for fur- 
iher rosaareh os to details. Tho outLine, bowevT«-r 
ifi now before m of this great roltng raoo^ whioh 
did to mtiffb for Soutbem India Ln limes now Jong 

putand ftffgotton, I 




Jn foot tho iijum ond workef the Falla voei aro 
of RUeb importance to South Indian history that 
wo cannot knew too iililcb about them. Like 
Vijayanagar, KlliSqln is n. ** Forgot ten Empiro"% 
nnd Atud&nte who wotild illuminate the atciy^ of 
the rise of ^uth ^uiiUiTv roli^on and admitijstra^ 
lion, would do well to tmovlh all that injpossible 
■of the reuiorkabte episode of the. Fallavos in f-Lmra 
now long gone by. Mr^ ^rltaJvasachari boa done 
I quite rightly in aebiing to bde auonnikry of tbo 
pqUtioal history of tho PjilavA^ huoUiijt of the 
ffooial institutianji of the time-. 

KAisch! was tho chief scat of F^vs poHxr all 
through the flret mnicnnium of tho CliriRtian 
the wnlto of tho arU Toligiqn and civibsation they 
laeulcatcMf., ^^Tho Falla^as brought to KilSchl 
tho Culture of tho North, os distingiUabed from 
wliat may h® called I>mipidiafi or Bouibam tnl- 
toro'i^^ though this is not to nay that by race they 

were of the Northern pooptc. 

I mllgiDn they wprre, gcnnmlly flpenkinp, j5**- 

VOR:, though Valshnavlem Jairdem floiuishcd 
under thcEnp or Home of tbcnip, ind they u'crc tbnj 
great templo Uiid ffnvo bidhlf^ of Cho 
Buddblimi aim SourlBliod at times under their 
tolaraut rtde. Then they were the chief promo^ 
tom of Utomturop nod many a famouH tuuno Gou. 
ruihcd under tholr uncouragoiio^tLt. Tlmiri w^ 
aim a ||loTious epoch of art and iLrchitccture^ and 
fortunately it in still rcpn»eatod by many a noble 
ruin. 

In tho practical aHilrnlnlHlnitirc Aider of life- tlicy 
wore no Icsst diAtlngniAhcd^ Under them tbo ail- 
TcinlstnitloD woA complex and hierarchical in 
characUTp and tbo tax-system was hoary and 
^ ctitiihrous.'^ But the great point was tjiat ^*the real 
unit of udminietraticn woa tbo village otjiDmuni ty* 
idtbof an mdividuol village or a coiteoticn of vf] 
lofi^," ruled by a special Commitieo or gubha^ 
ThDoutitandiug foutiire el Fallava rule was t]m 
attmtticn paid to irrigatLun^ and their works for 
the purpose wore very Large. 

Tho leaving of the viLLogq affoiru in tho hands 
of Ihc %'illagcr« themaolviw did not ridict? tho 
Pallava kmgA from tho general administraticji 
of the countryp whitdi wda cmrualoLl to vioDrqyA 
\\&ii petty locaJ ruEciSd who tended to hc^eoiiie 
hereditary. TIua led to the ervoifan of n number 
of cuiiuar i^of A of a f oudal choraclcri and os the 
Auponor central power diminiHiMd and then diod^ 
the whole country wiak into the pqai'tion of a 
oollecilen of fucroJy feiulid chief taijiHhjpB wifh 
FidIfrVA names and Phllava titles, working tar 
other eentralieod pewcrAi e.ff., tho Cbolao end 
tho Kurumbas. It was o case el A njiUm stondlly 
kdlLag ItocIL 

Be all this oa it may^ there ia clearly a cose made 
out (or a dekuliod ocouimt qf I'ollava rulc^ 
for ackothor e/ a Far\^mn Empiu, The 
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Pkkili^vtu ruleci mo k#i)g and did so itiucb tai tbci 
niVkkia^ ot IlkiuUitfrn Indiii thmt tbay wj worih iU 

H. C. 


Tm PAiVATS DliBY ot At^AITIMh RaE^A PttLAI, 
fnjni 173U to 1701: Voliun* IX* Sopt. 1754—Dci:. 
1755 ; edi ted by H, DodwtOhU Sopo rmtcndontp 
Gov^nooeuti F^foss, ^Iddwi^ 

Tbs prawAt Yolimu^ ol tba fAmouA Diary Is fur- 

jlj^ttisdp Uko iho VoluittcSj wi th an c 

introduction^ Sir. Dod^U^ ^bo 

dividoB ibo aubjc^ct-ULattar into t}iT^ main c«Ld- 
gortoBi viz :—tho {vboiiElooTooot of tbe Fi^n^U 
policy oi arflvuiituro loliowod by Dupiei^:, it) tho in- 
aaguPBuiioiiot n no^ policy by hi» Buccodsqif^ UiKtelAMJ^ 
and (fl) Ibd oiiootBot Xlio tmw policy undor Oodebou^o 
aaccofi^rii do Daynt. ^udc-hvii lAndlod ftt Pondj- 
oburry Ibo boginning qf AugUBtp I7t4, with 
ordant reoalUng and nuthoridiig hifl urmst, 

n bo luIuMid to comply mih iljo sunrunoius. Mr. 
Dodwoll DJCpJiiicia tlic lonsojiB lor ibin action oE tbo 
aulborttioB in Fcanoo, and la abio from the ovidenco 
of ibo Diarj- lo oluddato tbo circnmatiLnccs of 
Duplai^^B arecall^ which liHve hithnrto been dpubifid 
in ono or two particulam. Ho aIbo dlBcniwo iho 
foiluro of Uw attcnipi. to aatftbliab French Rulo over 
Bouih Indi and attri bntea it cMcdy to luck af teo- 
pow?c mid to tbu mutual jeeJouay of the French 
DgonLA in the East, winch rendered impossible aisy- 
tliiiig in the naturw of instu-work. Ho Ih pEoIsibly 
li^it id hiK view that tbfl latter cinrumstonc* wm a 
more pownt ennao of faJlafo t luma von the eorittp- 
tiOiL mnj dujdidty which marred Lbo poliry pnd 
acts of tho Froacb in India, With iho airivul pi 
Dapl^ix's SUCOOOAorp Aiumda RoUgil I1-liliu camu 
Again into hiu own* and tiwt porLion of the Diary 
tuaiidw to tho gradual meovery uf thu inQuonoa 
which ho bad lo«t ihrtiujjh the IntrlgtiEa anrl inter. 
femncD ol Duploix^B ludf-^oasto wife. Thu rofcmncc 
On USl to ** a certain iBlond Willi a fort Uioroon 

hedd by ttio Hubshi^,'' ia Homowiiat obscure. Mtn 
DodwoJl mmnrkji in his fooluoto that ^^Rungn 
pyiai wiitoa VAvisikBl'p but )io probably ircons tbo 
AngriaB* wlu>iu rho Marailios nttsolKd In the fol^ 
lowing year with aid from Bombiiy.''’ This may bo 
so; but Anghn W43iij not an Abyiainianp whotcoji 
tho ^dl of danjim {tho HnlMbiJ i;ortmnly was i 
and allbuiigh WD have no record of Auy deAnito 
attack upon Janjira In 1754* the gonerol senEc oE tbu 
passage in Ronga IMllai^a Diary^ apptioa more closely 
to tbn? islimd fort of donjim t han to thu pwossioiia 
of Anglia, Foaiuyy^ bowavar, tho rciorcrLco la to 
ibn Kolabs fortp lying jn^t oEE Ibir sliur^ oE llio n;iaiu+ 
land i bat in tliat case the usd of ibc word HubsbE 
in tho enalosam tn Bolnjl lliio''a tolLcr ecems to bo 
orronnoua. Tlio xiinlh vuluina oE the l^isry* oa 
oditod l>y Dodwellp h a worthy wnpoulon to 
the preening voliimcs, 

S. M. EdWaadib, 


REMOTUCeMCES OF VuATA Dif4nm Sdki. By 
Bam; Yuaya. Ikdba Stmi. gliivpari (QvraJicr 
Bleto). Printed at Ibn Inch on Prwa Ltd.^ 
Allahabad, 11^4. 

This ifl a tbcmtiglily Indian aoE!Oiint of Ibu 
JamiohAryap knou*n os Vijayii DJiarmn Snri* wltp 
died as hiEely as BeptoTubor The henO qf the 

story waa a great and importimt Jain eaint and toa- 
ehi'r* making tnciuda whoreve-r bo wont, and hJn 
elory has bc«nn wiell worth ruoozdiiig. It \iAA indood 
been tbo aubjnct of voliiuiu after Volume in at leuafr 
U*n langnagCtSp LneLucUnglou; oE the chief tonguoa of 
JEurtipe, sn ho waa on friendly tnnna with all tho 
principal Duropoon atudente of Jainisinp amongst 
W'ham hil great ntlninmonia AS a scbalof ojipuBod 
untbiiaEaBtiu natoezn. Hls acbulaEObip wsA ifsed 
111 bringing to light unknofwn and oVlti unauirpoclod 
works on hie reUglon^ and thus he earned the undying 
gratitude^ oi ktfl European ccm^pondcntai In bLa 
own Ejountry Itc was a rehgiooa power : eltogotlicr 
an admimhle man. 

Ho WiVi of tho Viuaya oeurto and obviously unaatie- 
factoTy oA a ycutb» until he wiui about oInDtOCn* 
when hotumod to religion and took up tho lifo of a 
ffodAu* which he followed f or tho noxt Ibirty-flvo yeore 
till hie death. M an ascetic* bo read and prwtchod 
conetantly, Eoimded aidicolsp JibinHEia and huspitols* 
Eind disputed witb Pondita—al i to llko odVAntugc of 
bis own foiib and to the great bvneSt cf Indian 
BcboUinitup ganontlly^ A liU^nil-nihulcd orgimisE^rt 
ho was ahld to found a pefiodlOtLl ■dries of Join 
works^ and this beaidre the hooks ho hi mselE wroto 
und the fortnightly pupof which ho alsa sLortotl. 
Ho 1 <k 1 la fact Q busy LTq away frum the political 
wurld, sutirely devoted to doing guod m he oaw 
it—a iyirtcol deJtdryo, and aa rcgfitda Oricnlai 
scbulnjaliip It ii a great rniBfortuae that ho did 
not bvu Lungcj-^ 

H, U- Temple 


A BruuY IS Hesnu Social Polity. By Cjiawha 
CiiAKRAa^tTTp €nicijtin, 1P23. 

Yet onothur book by IMh Indomitable wiitw^ 
piilihAhcd in i^^Zt wliirh lio duecribiM us *' tho 
outgrowth of the matcriala 1 gAtliurcd to wnta o 
eulturul hiolory of iho Hindiu and oa bostlly^ 
drawu akatebM." Ha gava up the idea oE pubUsli- 
log tita ^History* on reodlrig Homc^h Cliandra 
Dnlta'l in dndrnl /pidta. 

The aulbur has evidently bwiu u wide and 
outliuslaiitic reader and Ibos coBcctod a gnuit 
iimoiinL of inlormaliou Lntoresting mid unoful to 
scholars^ Wliethcr Ids eoncluriiiiif ore suimd is 
another matter and so contfovunial that 1 do not 
proppott to enter infu it in ibis nntirr. 

R. C. TilHTLBp 
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Fie» I—Cejskr It; View or the Interior of the Fort from the foot of Pji ^xoRAVANononp 
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THE crry of jisji at the end of the leta century* 

Hv Ret. H. HERAB, S..T„ M*A. 

It i« well knoitu that in tlie days of its glory the old fortress of Jinji, in the South Arcot 
District, wua one of the strongest and most impregnnble in the tibolc of Hindustiui. It rightly 
deserred to be oallcd * The Troy of the EsRt / a name given it by Kuropesn ttAvolleiu, 

To one of these truveneru, IV. Kteholas Pimenta, S J., we aieindebled forfln account of the 
whole city, which will repay careful study* This Portugnese Jesuit was appointed Tlsitor of 
the Missions of the Society of Jesus in India by the Most Rev* Fr. Claudius Aqua viva, Superior 
General of the Society. In the oonTse of his travels he spent a few days at Jjnjj, in the 
year 1S97. There were no Jesuits then at the Court of the Jinji NAyak, but ho wanted to pay 
his re^>eot8 to Kris^appa X&yska (19SO~ltlSO), tbo then niling chief, and to tbanfe him for lua 
hospitality to several of the Jesuit Mtssionaries who had visited bis Court on business,^ 

The above mentioned account seat by Fr. Pimenta to his Fr. General, and published in 
Punhas Hia Pifprinis, vol. X. chapter VII, pp. 205*222, reads as follows; “ Wee wtnt 
thenoe to Qingi; the greatest Oitie we ha ve sren in India, and hi;:gpr then any in Piortagall, T 
bon eiceptf’d.”*. While visiting the place last April,* it struck the author of the present 
article that the fortress conld not possibly contain within its walls a city * bigger then any in 
Portogall, Lisbon exoepted,' My conclusion w*as that the city must have been outride the 
walls, the fortress being the citadel of the old NAyak capital. And on closer cuamiuaiion of 
Pimenta'a narrative ray snpiiosition was confirmed by the following description : “ In the 
midst thereof ia a Castle like a Citie, high walled with great hewen atone and cncorapaaaed 
with a ditch full of water; in the middle of it is a Rocke framed into Bulwarkcs and Turrets, 
and made iinpregnable.'’'* Kb doubt the actual remains of Jinji mark only the site 
of what must once have been the heart of the old city, vie., the fort and the royal polaoe* 
Tho position of the rest of tho town, or rather of what is left of it, was my objective. 

I had a full day in which to effect my purpose, and at length I succeeded. Seated on the 
steps that lead up to ttic eummit of R&jagiri 1 consulted Orrae’s Plan of Jinji referred to in 
his Jtfifikiry Tranmetioru. There it was; the map gave an outline of tlie old Fort* It was 
trini^lar in shape ; the points where the bounding lines intoiuected were three hills ; whilst 
tho bounding lines thoimelTm consisted of a continuous Jong Muck wall, which crouned the 
top of each hill, and ran octosa the volleya that separated the three hills, one frera the other. 
It likewise sho wed the counse of a small jirttab running on the cast ride of the fortrcGS outside 
the walla, at tho very loot of the €handrftyan*drug, the southern hill ; while the present Tillage 
is situated below the KJstnagiri, or northern hill. Tho peOah that oristed in Oimc's time 
and was surrounded by thin walls, of which no traces have remained, can oidy have been an 
insignifionnt quarter of tho towTt. On the map tlierc wns also (what was more suggestive) 
a Small path marked immediately in front of the Vellore Gate, on the north ride of the fort* 
rcSB. It led westwards and curved a little to tho south after pusring in front of Gie Eijagiri; 
by tho side of this path as marked on the map, the following inscription may he seen; Road 
to old Oinji." Where was tho old Jmji, of Onue’s doju t That was the main queetion. 

Thereupon with map in hand 1 tried to identify the places. I found the path after a 
diligent search; it led us to a small village three miles north*w cst of the fort, named Mllochlri. 

I opened tho Qasetieer ofAe South Arcot Jhatrict to get some information about this settlement, 
oaiQO aoTotw tho following description: “ hKlochftri , , * . It was known in dayu 

1 Of. for inptaiiee my papor f*r Jtmtii Infiuanct is tto Court of Vijajfana^, publiihod in TO* 
Qnfirir^f Jmtnuti of -VfvfAic Soctrry of nregUtoee. JAnimry 1021. pp. 159-B. 
s p. SIT. I keep to the spelHog of tbo old tnuMiletieU' 

I 1 hove much pleaMire k* puhliely aokflo^cdgiiif; mjr gratitude to the Rot. T. QoTBii Hofiy, 
Diorewm Visitor of the Cathriie Sobeols, Ti»cliv»isiin. South Art^, for hu khvdims ip taking mo to 
the ploM Mtd choiring me the btlervstbg historical rtraaini eo familiar to him- 
♦ P. 81T. 
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gone by ns "old Gingi ’ and wm apparently fortified. " » Here then was the '■ old Gingi ”of the 
time of Onae, the name being retained even to tho present dayj aa coo of the villagers iaforpied 
us, Ptobftbly the city of Jinii^when Fr. Rmcnta viflifod it towards the end of the lethrentwy, 
extended as far and included, the village ol Mflachiri. The retention of the actoal name 
of the xitlage conGnus this siipposition; for Milacheri means in Tamil, ‘ the settlement or 
the suburb of the we&t/ which evidently shows that it Vios origin^ly a part of a large town. 

Another fact also proves that this village wna nothing else hut a quarter of the old town 
of Jinji, vis., the existenco in Melach6ri of vestiges of an old palaeo, which was the scene ol 
interesting events. When ^lu'lfihar KhAn, Aurangreb’s general, took possession of Jinji 
after the escape ol EUja EAtn in 1096, he appointed a noble BljpAt, nnnied Satfip Singh, aa 
Governor of the city and foriresa of Jinji. SatOp Sin^ was succeeded by bis son Tcj Singh, 
the famous D&ing of the Siouthem Idkiore, who broke allegianco with the ICawftb of Arcot, 
Soda’tu'Ilah HiAn, refused to pay bim tribute and declared himself the independent lUja 
of Jinji. Tlie Xaw'Ah marobed against him, and defeated and killed in battle the nnforttinate 
Rija^ Xeverthdess, liis descendants ware recognised as JflgltdAm of the Jinji iTAgir, which 
primarily consisted of seven These JAgirdam during the IBth century bad their 

palace in the middle of the present village of MilacbSrj. The latest male descendant of the 
RAjA Tej Singh, called SfimbanAden Singhr o^'hig to financial troubice, mortgaged the 
palace grounds to the Catholic ^fisaiem at the end of the 19tb centuiy.t Docs ell this not 
go to show that the old Govemots of Jinji resided whae IHJociifiri stands to-day t 

That the Singh family lived in those surroundings is also proved the fact that the small 
village built half a milo from MelachSri is called Singavaram, which moons the town of Singh. 
There is here a tamaus ohl duine of Bongan&tba, out out of the rock of a small hill, and 
surrounded by severe little chapels which bespeak the ancient grandeur of the place. Ko 
traces of other monuments are at present to be found in the neighbourhood, hut as late as 
Onae''s time, os his map of the Carnatic shows, the whole spaoe hetweeti Jinji and MelochAri 
was eovored wiik monuments. 

Now, knowing that the old city of Jinji extended three mUes westwards, and suppcaing 
that the fortress was in the middle of the town, as Fr. Pimenta states, wo can safely eonelude 
that the whole city of Jinji at the end of the sixteenth century, in its most flourishing period, 
covered nine square mUce about, and waa therefore *' bigger then any in EortugaU, Lisbon 
exoepted/' 

Ft. Pimenta coming from St. Thome entered the fort through the northern gate oalltd 
the Arcot or Vellore gate. Tho Kaieus,’' he soys (p. 217} appointed our lodging 
in the Tower, but the heat forced us to the Grove (though consecrated to on Idoll} ’* I feel 
inclined to think that this Tower is the eight storied square tower, 80 feet high, which stilt 
stonda in the rectangular court of the inner fort, “ It is the most conspicuous building in all 
the tower fort says tho SovA AkoI OasiHetr (p. 360 ). " The plan cl each of the stories is the 

s w. Fmnois, OiMtatcTt p. 304 {Uiidras iSOB}. 

e CJ. Whselor, dUadnu in rA« Utden Tim*, Vol. 11, p. 213 (Usdrs* 188}). 

T Id ihe E*iiitt*r Book'tff (ii* FariiA of Si, Midiatl, Jitifi, it ig «tdt«d that SOrubnnAdm Sln^, 

belonging to Cbatina (l£dhatriyji Caifte}, was bopliiiedi tn July 3Mh, LS88. by Pr. (an Indian Meitlnt 

tbs Agaof 43^ hwgod-fstbnr bsiog Pannoumfny (Pwiuwlmi}. Hh wife Aiuiabti, sgsd 4t, and two 
daugbtots BitariaxiiblU sad MsrtbabU, agsd 13 and 4 rMpsottvely, weio •imidtaiMiously baptised. Ttw 
parsntt of flflrab nnftdw i wen niiJaGd Uiaioriiada Singau («4e) and Kriihnsbti, aad at the tirpa of ihr 
baptiam of thalr ana, they won rtill living iq Ufibcbtci, soMitliag to the Miiie booh. Fr. Codec, M-.A., 
ttwa Psriih Prisii at Jinji, whom I met in AJalidii Beulh Arcot, infotmed rid that fierubanOdHin used to 
esU hlaiealf fflng of Jinji, The ternbla cyclone that swept the country on Deoemher S^id, iDl8, was pro¬ 
bably the eiuse of hts death- He was fouqd dead eo ihe road the fctlowiag momiag, aa reoorded in the 
obituary book of the ume Farisb. Whso. p a wbi g through Jinji last Aprii. Ibere was still living ia the 
viUa^ in a pitiable coadition the second: da'Jghttr of BambnaAden, childleas aud abandoaed by her hwhsnd 
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8Ame «n(i oonsigfes of a single room about eight fett SK]uare swroiuMled by a ucrandah built on 
arohofi from which, on uitlier aide, two nairow atairwa>a lead opwatda and dou-nwards I 
waanot able to identify the aituation of the growe zefenred to bj* Fr. PiiacQta. The euoiua- 
stance that it was " oossoctatcd to an IdoU ’’ makes me auspeoi; that it was at the west of the 
gate of the inner fort, which leads from the foot of Rfijagiri to the «outh<weEt foieat. There is 
still a small grore in that place ; and jest outside the same gate ia a little ntn i rt e to Vino- 
gdp&laew6mi, which may perhaps ho the idol mentioned by Pimenta, 

The next day, ” he continues, ** the inner part of the Castle was shewed ut, haring 
no entrance hut by the Gates which are peipetnally guarded. In the Court the jtiunger 
sort were exctciBcd in TMts. Wee saw much Ordnance, Powder, and Shot; a Spring also of 
Clcare water. The Naieus had been here kept by his Uncle, whom yet by heipe of hie friends 
he foioed to become in the same place his unwilling successcur, haTingpnt- out his eyes,*’ 

I*i®^nta in tloB passage Coes not speak of the citadel OB the top of R&jsgiri, nor of the inner 
fort alone, but of the whole fortress, 1 am abnost sure that Puiebas* letter has been shor< 
teaed. FV, da Jairict who saw either its original or the first printed copy in the ^rbraia 
dnnalt publiBhcd at losboa, clearly distinguishes theee tbiee places. His words are as follows; 

It is the largest and widest city of the whole of India. The fort stands in the middle, being 
itself like a town, snirounded by hi^ walls of hewn stones and a ditch lull of water.'’^ 
Here, no doubt, the wholo fortress is meant, " Witbia the fort stands a steep hill, which 
nature has made secure and art impregnable " (p. 3<19). These wxrrds eridently refer to 
Bitjagiri. “There are many temples in the city and in the fort. The private dwellings 
are not elaborsito. except some belonging to the rich and to the indumtiai people. Among 
these the palaces of the King are the most prominent, built in a peculiar style with towers 
and vetandahe,'' We know from this extract that the Nfiyak possessed two palaces, one in 
the fortress (that is the inner fort at the foot of BAjagiri], ^e other in the city. Perhaps the 
latter was the one located in MAlachfoi and ocenpied afterumds by the Sinf^ family. As to 
the palace in thefoitreas, Pimenta speaks of ita little further on. '* The following day the 
Naichus brought the Fathers into the fort {en'r, to tbcfortrciw which was already called by the 
author ofx]; as they entered, the reports of the guns and the gongs of the buglets excepted 
them, being the soldiers in parade. Whatever rare and precions the fort contained was ehown 
that day to the Fathers. Every thing belonging to an impregnable fort geemed to have been 
adopted in thisonc. Here tho Naichus had beenordored by his uncle to bo kept after the death 
of his father, but freed by his subjects he confined his uncle in the same fort, whom he pre^ 
forred ,to deprive of Eiis eyes and bis liberty than of his life. Then the king riding on horse 
back and accompanied by a thousand armed soldiers took over R-, Pimento to the palace ** 
(p, 6411, These words are not given in Mi in Purchos' edition, because the passage wu read 
in Putchos runs as follows (p, 216): He was guarded homeward with a thousand armed men**. 
Neverthebeas wo team 4rom both passages the distinction between fbc foriiess (or?) 
and the paiacc (reiTui). Heneo in the following extract he spoke of the polnce of the dty, 
to which he went from the fortress cm horseback, snirounded by a thousand soldiers ; la tbe 
Streeto were rankec) diree hundred Elcpbanta as it were fitted to the warre. At the Porch 
[in the vestibule of the palace according to du Jarric] one entertained him with an Oration in 
his praise, a thi n g usuall in their sdemne pompi^ (p* 641). Fr. du danic also dcGcribcs the 
dreas of the orator mentiozied by Furchaa t he was fcric purpurea omicliia, dressed in red rofaea. 

Thou^ the history of Jinji still remains to bo written, travelJcts who passed thiongh it 
at the time oi ita splendour are fay no means the worst sources of information for the scholar 
who may attempt to writs it. I shall feel raora than satisfied, if my comments in regard to 
BV. Punenta's account of Jinji may perhaps throw soma U^t on the snbjeet. 


t Du Jsrrio, &J-, Tt««a«n« B*rm IndtoMivni, I-, p- 6l0- (titofoniae Agrippinot, MUCH?). 
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SPURIOUS CtHOTL\ plates of PRTTHVIDEVA II, 

By Rai Bauadctb HH^A LAL. BhA. 

Th£S£ copper plAtoa w^re brotight to light by Mr, Islnrar ScgrAiOi Tflhrfldflr in B&iod& 
Bas^ of the R&ipur DiBirict in the Central Ftotiuccs. They were fomid by a cuItiTf^tor 
of Gbotift in his field. Hr. N. J, Roughton^ LC.S., the Deputy CotniBisfiionet of the 
District, wns good enough to saiiil the pbtes to me for decipheritig the record on them. 

The platcB mea^^urc 13^ in. x in. and arc stmzi'g with a nng having the King^e aes] on 
it. The weight of the plates with the ring is 2&4 tolsa or a Littie less tlmn 7^ ]bo. The seat 
\h ciroular with a seated figure of Gaja LnkEhmi, having an elephant on each aide pouxing 
water on her. Below the figure of the goddess is inscribed RAja Srimat Prithvlde-Ta in two 
lines, the letter &Tt being revpiwd. 

The characters of the record aro JJAgari of the Kalocburi typ®, belonging to the l£th or 
I3th century a.d. 

There are 36 line^ in all oontauiLng 26 Sanskrit verses, the invocation at the beginning 
and the name of the engraver and date at the end being alone in pio^. The record bnst]« 
with spelling mistake, not one verse or line being free from them, but this is appoienily due 
to the ignorance of the engraver. Avho left out several letters which he could not read, leaving 
blank spaces for filling np uftcrw'arde, a thing w^hich was unfortunately never dene. Had 
only one ellipsis^ viz the date of the montbp been filled up, it would have been possible to 
demonatrate at once the forgcjj of this record, to bo referred to later on. 

The infioHption purports to recozd the grant of a village Get hay apparently situated in 
Sagatta Mii^dAla, to one Gop&la SarmA of the AivalAyana Gotra, having the tlie^ pmxxxms 
Vaiishtba, Maitrf^varu^a and Xaundinya. He was bom of Rihlla, son of Had Brahmanp 
and was a learned man, os he had studied the &rutis^ and PurdBcij, To me it ap-^ 

pears that It woe he' who made use of his great leamingin committing this forgery^ the com- 
position whereof has been attributed to a Vistavya (KAyastha) VaUarlja, son of Klrtidhafa, 
The Hiuhaya King Frithvideva II has been made the donor, and his genealogy is given, 
commencing from Ki kkala (KokkaiaJ, the name of K^taviiya being mentioned as the 
originator of the family. Tho descendants of Kokknla who find a mention are his son 
KalihgATAjat grandson Kamakr&jaj and great-grandson Batnarfija (I). The latt-er"s wife was 
Nomm,fit)in whom waa bom PritlivSdeva (J), whoso son was JAjalkdeva (I), whoee eon was 
Rsmliadeva (Ratnad^va If), whose mn was Pjithudcva {ID, * of bright fatne.' 

The charter is dated Sam vat 1000 on a Tliursday of the bright fortnight of BhAdru- 
padiv month, the most important itemi tlie date being omitted. The record doea ndt state 
what Sam vat it refera to, li it be taken to be the KalBchuH or Chedi er^t which was started 
in 243 A.D. by the ancestors of the King mentioned in thip record and which was univer* 
sally used in Xosala or Chhattfsgarh, of which Batnadeva II ia mentioned aa on ornament in 
the tenth verao of this record, we would arrive at a period (124S a.d.) when Pfithvidevft 
H's great-grandson and namesake, Pfilhvldcra III, had ceaacd to rale and tho latter's 
grandson or great-grandson waa oceupyir^ the throne. acArly, thcrefora, the Samvat 
refciTcd to in the record cannot bo a XaJachuri one. After iho disuse of fb is era in 
CSihattifigarfa we find no other Samvat in uae, eieept Vilaroma or Eaka. The latest date in 
the Kalachuri era found on Inscriptions of Ghhattisgarh is D33 (1S81 a.jj.), of tho time of 
Batnadova m/ A record belonging to the time of his son Prithvideva (after 
whom no successors find an inseriptional mention, thoUj^ the lino continued up till 

t Cleody thn premit Ohotia, ivberc tlus pkt«s wojb found- 

t Es nuiy nob h^ve i\m g^wnt hioiaolft btiti wuittlj Od loft it ia q legscy to bis dMnulMik. He 

taoy doi hwro buo ovoa a ooutempowy gl IL 

i EpL Ind. vdI. Ip p. t&L 
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1733 A.D.) is dated in the Viknuna year 1247 or A D. In this record tho word 

Vikx&ma is not epeciiically jnentioEcd, but in the KhnlATi stone mscti|ftjon, which reiera to 
the Baipur brooch of the Haifasyw tings, the date is specifically giTcn as Viktaina 1470 or 
Saks 1334 corresponding to 1415 a.d., ds found by Dr. KieJhom* after the correction 
of some inaccuracies. Proni this it would appear that the dating in Vikrama era had gained 
cUTToncy by the iniddlo of the tenth century of the Kalachuri era or the end of the twelfth 
century of the Christian calendar. It tnay bo noted that the Saka era was not much in 
vogue in Chhatttsgarh, as we do not find it used except in sporadic caaes, and that too in 
conjunction vritli the Viltrama era as in the KhalAri record, In the present case the Saka 
year would be as unsuitable ae the Kalachuri jear, as it would correspond to 1075 a.d., which 
falls about the reign of PpthTideTU El’a great-grandfather’s grandfather. 

In my view the present forgery was eomtnitted when ahont a hundred years since the 
death of PfithvJdevB had passed away, that ie, about the middle of the 13th century a.d., 
when any date eouki have been assigned to him without bemg easily detected. To give 
the record the sanctity of great antiquity, the date of tho grant woa apparently pat hack 
300 years and dated in tho Sam vat prevalent at the time, ei*the Vikmma era, whose 
j-ear lOOO. correeponding to &43 A.D., gave the desired age. But the effect of this (apparently 
not noticed at the time) was a reference to a time anterior to tho advent of the Haihayas 
in Chhattisgarh. It fell about the time when KokaUa's father reigned at TMpuri in the 
Jubbnlpore District, 

In fact it was not Kohalla w-ho came to Chhatti^tb, but oao of his 18 sons, Kaljngr&ja, 
who was grvat'giandfBthcr of Pfithvidova I, who in turn was as fsj removed from 
PfithvSdeva H, the alleged donor of dothayA viUago, \\liat ia most wonderful in this 
record ia the audacity with which It was forged, throwing dust m the eyes o' such great 
kings ns the Halhayaa. POrhaps this would not have been poasjtde, hut for the feu 
inculcated in tho imprecatory texts of the DAornw-i’difras, for do they not enjoin that they 
who seize property dedicated to Qods or Brahmiins are borne sa black serpents, and do not 
the confiscators of a Brahman's lands or those who consent to such an act Uve sixty thoiieuid 
years in Hell 1 

A faisimilo of the plates ia reproduced from the impreBslona kindly taken for mo by 
Rao Bahadur Kpshna Shstrf, B,A. The text is so corrupt Uiat a corrected veraioB of 
prscticaliy the wholo record would be neecseary, which appears inexpedient itt view of its 
being a forgery. The record ia published to prevent scholars from takiug it as a genuine 
record and uaeleealy labouring over it. The only iacunm of any importance which need 
be filled up arc:— 
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rEMABKS on the ANDAMAN ISLANDERS AND THEIR COUNTRY. 

BV RICHARD C. TEMPLE, Pt.. CH, C-LE., E&.A. 
dUe/ CofflniiMMwr, AntidiMjin and Sifehar It1aiftd*r /tvm A-D. to 190^, 

(ContiHitoJ /fpmpoje 30.) 

IV 

Brown's AsdanAQ HUnders : Theories. 

(I) Cefemonies, 

1 now pens on to whnt Mr. Brown caUb {p. 239) *’ an attempt to interpret some of the 
beliefs aiwl customs of the Andaman lalandera, as they have been described in the earlier 
DArt of this work." It will be perceived that it is neceaaary, in dealing with the theoriw 
Hr Brown works out upon his ohservationB, to treat all the observations os correct, despite 
the criticisms to which 1 have hitherto sobjectod them. 

He explains (p. 220) that by the intcrpreUtion of & custom is meant the discovery, 
not of its origin, but of its meaning.” He then launches out into his theories aa to the meaning 
of the .Andamaacae customs, arriving, it will be seen, at novei results upon a novel system, 
thoueb he docs not claim novelty for it, as in a footnote (p, 325) he gives the honour of 
orieinsting it to Prof. Emile Durkheim and Messrs. H. Habert and M. Mausa. He divides 
his^tcTpretation into two long Chapters on “ Andamanese Customs and Beliefs: Ceremonial" 
(pp 220-329) and Myths and Legends" (pp. 330-400). I propose now to follow him in 
two C/hft^terS'* 

Mi. Brown then cxpluimi his method, flnd here it is decessary to him elMely 

in order to do ju-stice to hia argument. He continues (p, 229); 

■' To seek the origin of customs, aa the word origin U here used, is to seek then know the 
details of the historical process by which they have come into esistencc. In the 
aiiBonoe of all historical records, the moat that wo could do would be to attempt to 
mokcahypothfitical reconatructiouof thepast, which, in tho present state of ethno- 
l^cal science, would be of very doubtful utility. It is otherwise with the meaning 

of ciwtomB. 

And in regard to the term *hjT>othetiea] reconatraction ’ he says ; "the making Cff 
hvoothetical reconstructions of the past has been regarded by a number of writers as the 
niincipal, if not the sole, task of ethnology, ^fy own view is that such studies can never 
bo of any great scienffyic value.” 

On p. 33«>, Mi. Brown goes on 

" The problems that this chapter presents are therefore not historical but psychological 
or aocloloeical. We have to explain why it is that the Andamanese think and aet 
In certain ways. The explanation of each single ciistom is provided by showing what 
Is its relation to the other customs of the AndamaiiMe and to their general system 
of Ulcas and sentimenta. Thus the subject of the present chapter is not in any way 
^«t«d by questions of liistorical origin of the customs aa they exist at the present 
dav Nor are we concerned with tho comparison of tho enstoms of the Andamanese 
with those of other savage races. Such comparisons are not only valueleei for our 
purpose, but might be misleading. 

He does not consider aueh a method to be " a true comparative method . . . . 

Whot wo used to compare is not institutions but serial syatoms and types." And he does 
not approve ol separating description from interiiretatioo. as " the field ethnologist has a 
^at^vantage over thoae who know tho facta only second hand.” He is however aware 
M the practical difficulties in tho way of combining observation with interpretation, anfl 

nflyft (p* ^3^11 

"I have tried to present the ai^imcnt in such a way that the various steps of tho anu* 
Itsib shall be immediately apparent, so that the reader may be able not only to 
iodge the value of the conclusions, but also to fonu a clear Idea of the psychol^oat 
me^oda by which they are reached. Any attempt to expUm or interpret particular 
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beliefs anc! eustoma of a sara^e people ia neceasarilj baaed on some general psjcholo^ 
^oa] hypothesis ag to the real nature oi the phonomena to be ejp]aitied+ The 
sound rule of method la thereforo to formulate elearly and Mplicitiy tho working 
hypoUieaia on whieh the jdterpretatjon ia It U only in this way that ita value 

can he properly toated,** 

Mr. Brown then states (p. 232) : ** tho hypotbesifi that sceuifl to be most usually adoptOfl 
by English writers on antbropology ia that the beliofa of savage peoples are due to attempt:^ 
on the part of primitive mun to esplain tohiifisclf the phenomena of life and natureJ^ And 
on p, 233 he write? : A Jseeond hypothesis explains the beliefs of primitive man ag being 
due to emotions of aurpriso and terror^ or of awe and wonder, aroused hy the contemplation 
of the phenomena of nature. Both these liypotheaes may be held together, one being used 
to explain primitive belief? and the other to explain others/^ In this way 5t, Brown dia- 
misses Frazer, Max^lilllorr llarott and McDougall and sets up T)urkheiiii as hw guide. 

We now eodie to a very important atatenicnt for the preBent purpose {pp. 233-234.) t — 
Stated as brieBy as possible the working hj'pothesea here adopted is as foBowe : 

(1) A aoeiuty depends for its existence on the preaeuco in the mind? of its members of a 
certain system of sentiments (an organ iscfl system of euiotiona] tendencies centred 
about some object) « by which the conduct of the individuftl is regulated in conformity 
with the needs of the aoclety, 

(2) Every feature of the social s^vteni itself and every event or object that in any w^y 
affecta the well-being or the cohesion of the Bocjety become? an object of this nystem 
of aentiments. 

3) In human eooiety the sentiments in question arc not innate but are deve]ope<l in 
the individual by the action of tho aocioty upon him* 

(4) The ceremonial customs of a society are a means by which the Bentinients in question 
are given a collective expression on appropriate DCcasionJi. 

(5) The ceremonial (i.e,, coUeetive) cx|irossion of any sentiment serve? both to maintain 
it at the requisite degree of intensity in the mind of the individual and to transmit 
it form one generation to another. Without such expression the sentiments mvoWed 
could not exist."" 

Mr. Brown then says (p. 231) 

* ‘Using the term ^ Social function * to dcn*^f* theefFecta of an institution (custom or belief) 
ju so far a? they concern the society and its colidarity or cohesion ^ the hypothesis 
oF this chapter may be more hricGy resumed In the statement that the sc^cial function 
of the ceremonial euatoms of the Andaniati Islanders is to maintain and to transmit 
from one generation to another the emotional dispcaitiona on which the society (a? 
it is constituted) depends for its existence. The present chapter conianis an attempt 
to apply this hypothesis to the ceTcmonial cuatomfl of the Andamaii Islanders,*^ 

These remarks are followed up by others equally important (p. 235) : — 

" For the dearer understanding of the argument it is necessary to draw attention to a 
few rulee of method that will be observed. 

(1) In explaining any given custom it is necessary to take into account the explanation 
given by the natives themBClvea* 

(2) The ogsumption is mado that when the same or a similar custom Is practised on diff¬ 
erent dccasions it has the eame or a similar Tueaning in all of them. 

(3) It is assumed that when different customs are practised together on one and the 
same occasion there is a common element in the cuBtoius, This rule is the inverse 
of the last. 

(4) I have avoided, as being mislearliug as well as unnecessary * any com^iarison of An¬ 
damanese ouatoms with aimllar customs of other racos. Only in one or two tnstanees 
hove r broken this rule, and in those I believe I atu justified by apeeial considemtiaihi/" 
We have now Mr. Browm^s argument clearly before ub. There ts to he no comparisoti 

and no history* The theorist l» to w-ork out his theory for himself from tho facts as he under¬ 
stands them/ Primi /icie^ this is a very dangerous position to take up* Let us see how Mr. 
Brown suBtains it. 
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Tbe Marriage 

Mr* Brorni oomnienoea(pp. 235 ff.) with tho tuarriage ceremony. ‘"Themain featcure 
of it 19 that the bride and bridegroom (ire required to publicly embrace each other*" After 
diacotirfiing on Ihe subject ia simple language^ he says (p^ £36] : ^^tbe meaujog of the mairiagc 
oBromony ie readily seen. By mairiage the oian and woman are brought into special and 
intimate relation to one another ; they are, as wo say» united,” 

He neit remarks that ” the cereinony brings vividly to the minds of the young couple 
and also to those ol the apecttAtors the consciousness that Ui6 two are entering upon a new 
social relation,” and later that it ” corves to make it clear that marriage ia a matter which 
concerns not only those ivho ate entering into it* hut the w^bole community." And again be 
eays (p, 239) i ** at marriage the giving [of presents] U one-sided^no return being eipoetcd, 
for it is an o^qiression not of personal fiicndsbip on the part of the givers* but of the genera] 
aoeiaJ good-will and approval/^ In these words Mr, Brown adumbrates his main theory* 
as will be seen later . 

The Peace-Making Ceremony, 


In this ceremony, Mr, Brownes special discovojyj in the North Andaman^ the dancm 
are in two parties^ the one aggressive and the other passivo * so (p, 238) ** anger appeased 
dies dowm; wrongs expiated are forgiven and forgotten; tho enmity is at an end,” Tho 
ceremony ends with an exchange of weapons, which " would seem to ensure at leas^t some 
months of friendship, for you cannot go fighting a man with his weapons when he has yours. 

The social function [of the ceremony] is to restore the cozidition of solidarity botween two 
local groups that has been destroyed by some ofence/" 

^Er, Brown's meihoci of cxplanatLon makes it neeeaaary to leave parts oE ceremonies 
to bo explainwl separately later on, and as the argument procceils this habit wid be found to 
be couatant. In thia ease tho passive party stands agaiosb a fibre acrccn left for future 
examination, and in both this and tho marriage ceremony theife is ceromonja] weeping which 
is next examined* 

Cftremonial Weeping. 


^*The principal occasions when ceremonial woeping occurs are as follows (p, 230) 

(1) Wh^ti two friends or relAtiiree meet after having been for some time parted* they 
embrace each other and weep together, 

(2) At the peace-making ceremony the two parties of former enemies weep together^ 
embrAcing each other. 

(3) At the end of the period of mourning the friends of the mourners (who have not 
themselves been motirning) weep with the latter* 

(4) After a death the relatives and friends ombraea the corpse and woep over it. 

(5) When the bones of a dead man or woman are rocovered from the grave they weep 
over it, 

(6) On tbo oaoaslon of a marriage the relatives of each weep over the bride and bride¬ 
groom* 

(7) At various stages of the initiation eeromonles the female relatives of a youth or 
girl weep over him or her,” 

Mr. Brown observee (p, 239) that the weeping " is always a rite* the proper performance 
of which is ciomanded by custom - . - . It ia an example (p* 240) of what 1 have 

called ceremonial customs. In certain eiroumstance* men and women are required by 
custom to embrace one another and weep, and if they neglec ted to do so it would be an offence 
condemned by all right-thinking peraons,** 

Mr. Brown eipUina the weeping thus (p, 249); “ the purpose of the rite ie to aprm the 
eristeuce of a mckU band between two or more persoua.*' And he ficcs in it (ji* 242) : " an 
affirmation of eolidarity or social union [in the peacemaking ceremony] between groups* nnd 
that the rule is in ite naturo such as to make the participants feel that they are boimd to eacJi 
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Other by ties of friendship.” Similarly (p. 242) the weeping at the end of the moumiTig is 
regarded as *^tho renewal of the sod^l rekfiona that ha^e been interrupted." So that the 
rite in the three caaea aho'^'e is (p. 243) “ n ctremonff of 

So again at mairiages and initiation ceFcmonies, whjeh oxe (p, 244) ” long prooeaBee 
that are otiiy completed by marriage.” the rite of weeping (p. £43) “ serves to make real (by 
feeling), in those taking part in it, the presence of the social ties that are being modified. 
At death the social ties are profoandlj modified and the weeping rite (p. £44), " which £a 
obligatory .... is similar to that at marriage and initiation.” 

After monming the bones of the dead are recovered^ and the dead is (p. 245) "now 
entirely cut off from the world of the living,^* Sir. Brown then takes the weeping as a 
rite of o^^^altcin whereby the bones, as representative of the dead peraon (aU that is left 
of hlm)^ are received hack Into the society henceforth to fill a special place m the social life." 
On the whole he regards the ceremonial weeping as " the affirmation of a bond of mcial 
^otidaritf/ between those taking part in it." 

Mr. Brown then dmwa np certain conclustons, (pp. 24fi-6) : — 

" (1) In every instance the ceremony is the expression of an effective state of mind 
shared by two or more persons. 

(2) The ceremonies are not apontaneoua ei^ressioiis of feeling : they are all customary 
actions to which the sentmient of obligation attaches. 

(3) In every instance the ceremony is to be explained by reference to fundamental 
laws regulating the effeotive life of human beluga^ It is not our buaineas hero to 
analyse their phenomena, but only to satisfy ourselves that th^ are real, 

(4) Each of the ceremonios serves to renew or to modify in the minds of those taking 
port in it some one or more of the social sentiments/^ 

These points exhibit Mr. Brownes theory and bk rea^ning, My eriticlsm of his actual 
argument is that the line of reasoning might easily vary with each observer. If his method 
of " interpretation " ia generally adopted, we ahall have as many different interpretationa 
as there may be independently-mitided tbeorkta. 

Dadclttg. 

In consldoring this subject Mr. Brown breaks into that of several othere connected 
therewith In rather a cmifueing mamier. Firstly he observed (p. 247) that dancing signifies 
enjoyment and next that it ia rhythmical ; then that dance and song, rhythmical dapping 
and stamping on a sounding board, are aU parts of common action. Next he obsarvea that 
the funatiOTi of the dance (p,. 243) is to " bring into activity as many of the Enuscles of the 
body os possible," and also the two chief senses, sight and hearing, and finally that every 
one joins in it, — a]] the men In the dancing and all the women in the chorus^ Lastlyj he 
concludes with some diffidence (p.249) that " the Andamanese dance (with its accompanying 
song) may be described as an activity In which, by virtue of the effect of rhythm and melody^ 
alt the members of a community are able harmoniously to co-operate and act in unity." 

Alter dlscusaing awhile the psychical effects of rhythm on the individual and the whole 
party present In cteatiug " what wc call esthetic enjoyment/' Mr, Brown coostdem (p, 251) 
the effect o! the danco as a social and oollective activity, coming to the conclusion (p. 252) 
that the primary social function of the dance is to produce a conditicm in which the unity, 
harmony and concord of the community are at a maximum/* Thk argument, ho holds, 
explains the dance before setting out to a fight. It arousea (p. 252) " in the mind of every 
individual a aeosc of the aniljf of the social proaps, of which he ii a member/’ and it serves 
(p. 253) " to intensify the collectiva anger against the hostile group,” SimOarty dance 
meetings in ordinary times flcrve (p. 253) " to unite two or more groups into one body/’ 
The whole argumont and the conclusion arc rather trite and quite as dangerous in ordinary 
hands aa those on weeping, 
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Fereftoal Ad<uriuneDt. 

The connidenitjon of (iRncing leads to that of personal adornment by omsmeating 
and painting the body {p. 25+). " The moat important funation of any adorning of the body 
[of the dancer] ia to ospresa or mark the ^jersonal valvtt of the decorated indiddual.” But 
the oecflsions on which each personal decoration is used are strictly deSned by custom.” 
Brides and bridegroomB are (p. 255) painted to eipresa the *■ itioreosed aocial nofus to the 
pair.” So in the painting of the newly initiate and of the dead is carried on (p. 355) to czpreas 
the regard of the living. Here Mr, Broim remarks that he does not believe that the personal 
ornament and dancing among the Andamanese are connected with sexual emotion. 

Protective Ornaments and Ohjecta. 

Some ornaments, however, (p, 257) are wom, (e.j., strings of hnman bones), as a peoiec. 
tion agaiiwi sicknesa or the Spirits, Other objects that cannot be worn, {e.g., B»), have 
the same properties. They arc considered together. ** The interpretation offered is that 
the customs connected with this belief in the protective power of objects of various kinds 
are means by which is espresaed and thereby ntaintained at the necessary degree of energy 
n very important social sentiincnt, which, for lock of a better term, 1 shall call the srntimeTtf 
I)/ depfr»den«e.’* 

The object affording protection on which the Andamanese is most dependent is fire 
It is his most valuable possession, for be could not make it. Says Mr. Brown : — 

" The belief in the [jrotootion |) 0 ?rer of fire Is very strong, A man would never move 
even a few yards out of camp at night without a fire'Stiok. More than any other 
object fire is believed to keep away Spirits that cause dlaeaw and death. This belief 
it is here maintained ia one of the ways In which the Individitat is made to feet his 
dependence upon the society. 

Now tbishypotheaifl is capable of being very atrictly tested by the facts ; for if it is 
true, we must expect to Lind that the BOme prot^tive power ia attributed to e^^ry 
object on W’hioh the Bocial life depends. An examination of the Andamanese beliefu 
shows that this is so, and thereby confirnwi the hypothesis,” 

Mr. Brown then goes into details os to the protective qualities of the bows end arrows, 
and of their parts or of the materials from which they are made, worn as amuleta and neck- 
laces. They apply, too, to the string of the bow and other strings or rope, to tlie canoe and 
paddle used in lishing; to the very trees, canes and fibres from which they are made; to the 
materials, such as bees- wax used with them. The argument here is well worked out 
(pp, 257-263), liut Mr. Brown oonf eases that he did not enquire whether iron for arrow heads, 
niatorialB for basket-ware, or cloy for pottery were looked on as protective. Two other 
articles —bones of animals and human bones used for personal ornament — he leaves over 
for future discussion. 

Mr. Brown here makes a statement of such value to his snbseqneiit argument that 1 
must quote it in full (p. 36+); — 

” It would seem that the function of the belief in the protectivo power of sack thin^ 
as fire and the materials from which weapons sre made is to maintain in the mind 
of the individual the feeling of his depeivienco upon the soeietj. But viewed from 
•nqthor aspect the beliefs in question may be regarded aaexpreaaing the social 
value of the things to which they relate. This teroi ‘ aoeuij tnliie ' will be used 
repeatedly in the latter part of this chapter, and it is therefore necessary to give an 
exact deteition. By the »eial bhIhc of anything I moan the way in which that 
thing afiecte or is capable of affecting the social life. Value may be mther poaittve or 
negative, positive value being poseeased by anything that contributes to the uel|. 
being of the society, negative value by anything that can adversely affect that well¬ 
being.” 

This statement Air. Brown follows up by making three proptnitionB, which be thinlm he 
can demonstrate (pp. 264 — 265) 
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" (1) Any object that contributed to the weU'boiug of the tjOuiety ii believed to uilord 

protection ag&tnst evil. 

(2) The degree of protective jxiwcr it id believed to possess depends on the importance 

of tbe services it actu&lly lenders to the society, 

(3) The Irind of special service it does aetually render^' 

Jlr. Brown coimnenees by the consideration of the use of odu clay, (i) iamoumb^p (3) »t 
initiation, (3) in the empufi design. Here he disagrees with Mr. Man (pp. 265*2(53), especially 
as to the meaning of the term ' hot ' to an Andamanese. So aie arc not on Brm ground as 
to the interpretation of language. Mr, Brown's explanation (p, 266) is Mr. Man’s Gccond 
explanation,—the Andamanese paint themselves for protection against being melt 6y lAe 
spiKts. This leads hli. Brown to an interesting observation (p. 26S) that the Andamanese 
“ identify tbe smell of an object with its active magical principle," They also think that if 
they do not destroy the smell by painting themselves after eating certain objects they wUl 
become ill. 

Dangerous Foods. 

This argument leads to that of certain foods being dangerous in association with sickness 
and the Sxnrits. The danger of foods is not equal, and Mr, Brown givea a sort of gradation 
(p. 260) from dogong to vegetables : the most difficult to possess is the most highly priacd 
and dangerous. Hence Mr, Brown puts forward (p. 270) a proposition, " that the custom 
of painting tho body after eating food i* an expression of the eoeuif mliie of food.” What 
the Andamanese feels, therefore, is (p. 272) " not a fear of food, but a sense of tho social value 
of food,” 

This interpretation brings Mr. Brown into a diflSculty, which he thus exptesses (pp, 272> 
273)! " tbe seiise of tho socini volns of such things as fire and the matcrieJs used for weapons 
traodates itself into the belief that these things afiordproteeftea dgaifist danjrer. This would 
Bocm at first sight to be contradicted by tho explanation that I have juat pven of the belief 
in the danger of food,” Ho proceeds to face tho difficulty and bo show that the materials 
of food that are dangerous cause harm) in theniBclvcs are a protection when used " ao* 
cording to cuatom ” : e^f., (p, 273) wearing onuimente of the bonea of animals that 
have been eaten,” and thus expressing tho soctaf iwiae of the animals. He believes that 
the pieservation of the ekullfl of animals difficult to kill ie regarded (p. 274) " as a means of 
oniuring suceeas in hunting os well as a protection for the hunters." 

Initiation Cetemonics. 

Mr. Brown then mnbaiks on the initiation coremoniee, (p. 276) ; I hope to show that 
these "ftremo niw* are the means by which the society powerfully iiupreases upon the iniyato 
tho Benue of the soda! tofus of food, and keeps tbe bcebo alive in the minds of the spectators 
of the ceremony." He holds that they are tho means “ by w hich the ebiW is mode an in. 
dependent mombor of the society." and ho takes them into oooflideratiqn from the point 
of tho whole society and of the initiate. They form the child's (youth or girl) mors I udncfltbn 
by a "long series of abstentions and ceremonies.’'—abstention from favoured articles of food 
and social functions ; ceremonjea creating " intense emotional experience ” and EeniK) ol 
personal social octfue. 

As regards Uio foods eaten at initiation ceremonies, Mr, Brown explains (p. 283) the 
purpoflo of tho ceremonies to be " to endow tho initiate with the power to eat tho dangerous 
iooS^th comparative safety,” and (p. 284) ” to endow tho individual with a social perseiwi. 

ify," 

Sleknete. 

Tho danger faom eating food is sickness, which is caujied by an attack of tho spirits o! 
the dead (p, 2SS) . Mr. Brown explains the Andamanow notions about the Spirits by considor. 
ing the caatoms os to deaUi and burial. 
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The confiiderfttion ol the general aabject catties Mr. Brown into that of acTeral minor 
ones. A death to the mind of the Andamanese does not destroy a personality. It orcatea 
■ profound change, however, and tums the deceased (p. 285) from " an object of pleasurable 
states of the eodat aentimcMis into an object of painful states.” The burial customs {p. 28d) 
are a collective and ritual nspressioa of coUective feeling,” 

The burial customs do not depend as much on the fear of the dead as on their sonaf tafiie. 
The dead man’s ties of solidarity have not ceased to exist, but (p. 288) “ continue until the 
society has recovered from the eflects of hia death,” This, Mr, Brown thinlLB, explains tho 
burial customs—abBtention from particiilarly valued foods, painting the body with white 
clay and so oot 

At the end of the monming ceremonies (p. 202) " the dead man hecomea completely 
absorbed in the spirit world and as a spirit ho has no more part in or influence over the sooia] 
life than any other spirit, and the mourning is brought to a close by means of a coremony. 
This ceremony has two parts. One is the recovery of the bones and their reaggregation to 
the society, a rite that we may regard as the final settling of the dead man in hia proper place,” 
The bones are dug up os soon as the society has recovered from the disruptive shock of the 
deceoBcd’fl death, and are worn in various ways sa the greatest power of protection to the 
wearer, just as are the bones of eaten animals. The mourners return to the norma] social 
life with a dance and ceremonial weeping as a rite of aggregation, 

BomeDdatara. 

A poraon'a name is dropped from use after his death and tiiia custom Mr, Brown explafna 
at some length (pp. 204 S.) ; " there is a very special relation between the name of anything 
and its fundamental ebaracteristica . , , and a very importent connection between a 
person’s name . . . and his s(Ki<d pertcmaliip , . , The name is always avoided whmiever 

the owner is for any reason prevented from taking his or her usual place in the life of the 
sociely.” The name of a girl from her first raenstraation to the birth of her first child is 
dropped and she is given “ a flower name.” At initiation and mounting, after marriage 
and after other important occasions boys' names and girls’ flower-namea are dropped for a 
time. In (p- 207) " at any period, in which a person is undergoing a critical change in 
hia condition in so far as it affects the society, his name falls out of use [is tabnedj. The 
reason for this Is that during suoh periods of change the social personality is suppressed or 
latent, and therefore the name which is cloaely associated with the social personality must 
b« suppressed also,” 


The Spfrits. 


The baais of Andamanese beliefs about the Spirits, Mr, Brown maintains {p. 3ff7), '* k 
the fact that at the death of an individual bis sociof perflo«alf(y (as defined above) k not 
annihilated, bat is suddenly changed,” ^ 


The gpmte are fear^ and regarded (pp. 207-298) as dangerous. The basis of this 
fear IS the loot that the Spifrfc (».<., the social personality of a person racentlv 
d^) le obnoMly » source of weakness and disniption to the community, affeoW 
Je rermvors through toeur att^hment to him. and producing a co^idiS^ 
dyrohorta, of diminished smioI actimtjf . , . The tear of flie dead man 

^ coUoctive feeling induced in the aooiety by the fact that 


, The people's wn eiplanation of their fear of the spirit of the dead is a fear of their n™* 
biokuMB aad death. Th© basu of thiu notion b tbj 4 fp, 280): 
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“ The near relativea of the deceRaedp being bound to hirp by close tiea, are indiienccd 
by evorything that hApiJcns to him, and share in hia gom and evil forttine * . . , 
(p. MS), The feeUnga of the living towards the apirita of the dead are therefore 
ambivalent, compounded of affection and fear, and this niiiat be clearly recognised 
if ire are to understand all the Andamanese bellcla and otustoms/^ 

Nevertheless (p+ 300) Mr. Brown holds that there Is a hostility between the society and 
the world of spirita, which induces him once in a way to make a compariaon with other peoples. 
And then he proceeds (p. 301) to say “ that the Andamanese do not regard the power that ii 
pofifiessed by the Spirits as being essentially eviL*’ This brings him to the conaideration of 
the medieme-man (p. 301 ff,)* 

MEdlclue-men and Dreamers. 

A man can become a medicine-man in three ways;:— 

( 1 ) by dying and coming to life again. 

(2) by straying into the jungle and being affronted by the SpHts* 

(3) by having iutercouise with the Spirits in dreams. 

The difference between a medicine-man and an ordinary man k the possession of the 
fame power as the Spirits r t,c.j he can cause and cure sickness, and can arouse and dkpel 
a etotm. He produces his effects by cominuDicating with the Spirits in hie dreams. 

Sleep is ^'a condition of diminished social atlivity** and therefore dangerous. All 
such conditions sickness) are dangerous, when (p, 303) it k neceuary to take ritual 
or magical prccautionB." is visited by dream b, ** by which the nature of the apirit 

world may be represented by the imagmation/" amt (p. 304) the Andamanese " r^arda the 
dream-world as a world of ihadowi and reflect ions. In hk dreams he acts as his double 
and it k his double that becomes hk spirit. ^'To Hummarize the argument, the belief in 
the world of spirits rests on the actual foot that a dead person continues to affect the 
Bockty.” 

The Priaelples underlyiug the CeremoulaL 

These oonsiderations bring Mr. Btown to hk Trinoipks/ which he states thus (p. 30fl) r— 
'^(l) There k a power or force in aD objccte or beinga that in any way affect social Hfs 

(2) It is by virtue of thk power that such things ore able to aid or harm the eociety^ 

(3) the power, no matter what may be the object or being in which it is present* in 
never either efflontially good or essentially evih but is able to produce both good and 
had results. 

(4) Any contact with the power k dangerous, but the danger k avoided by ritual 
pieoautions. 

(5) the de^ of power posoesaed by anything k directly proportioned to the im- 
portanen of the effects that it haa on tho socM hfe. 

(6) The power in one thing may be used to counteract the danger due to contoot with 
the power in some other thing. 

(7) If an individiial comes into csontoct with the power in anything siid suoccsafidlv 
avoids the danger of such contact, he l>ccopies nimsolf eihdowed with power of the 
same kind as that with whioh he k in contact.^* 

Here Mr. Brown odds a caution fp, 3U5): '' remembering always that the Andamanese 
Islanders themselves arc quite incapable of expressing thoir beliefs in words and ore prob* 
ably only vaguely conscious of tbem.^* 

The Soeiai Life* 

Mr. Brown now becomes more diUcult to follow (p, 307): It has been held in this 
chapter that lAe aoci^y or lAe soeki h/e k tho chief source of protection agaimt danger for 
the individoal/'^ That is to say on the whole argument that the Bocioty k both the danger 
and the protection of the individuals 
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H« then goee deeply into matters of the ' dangeroue ’ conditione alter certain foode^ 
heat, odour and painting the body * making comparisons by the way with the ideae of the 
people of the Jdalay Archipelago and Melanesians, in the eourse of which he makes the notable 
rtmark (p. 312) regarding the Andamanese Calendar, that it " La a Calendar of Scents." HU 
argtunont finally leads him to the hj-pothesU {p. 315) that “ in the Andamans the costoraaiy 
regalstion of personal ornament U a means by which iXe itoddp acts upon, modifies and 
regolates, the sense of self in the mdividusL" 

Mr. Brown then states {p. 316) that " there are three methods of ornamenting the body 
in the Andamans ; (1) by scarification, (2) by painting, and (3) by tho putting on of omsments. 
By scarification (p, 316) " the society mokes use ol tho very powerful eentimeiit of personal 
vanity to strengthen the social sentiments.” By painting the body the sociciy makes (p. 315) 
both the painted individual and those who sec him feel his soddl oolxe.” Bed paint (p. 316) 
has a double purpose,~as a protector and as a declarer of sodal mtue. Sunaorly, by putting 
on ornaments the society is moved by a double motive (p, 316) :" tho desire for pirotecrion 
and the desire for display." 


'• We are thus brought ^p. 330) to tho final conclusion that the scarification and paint- 
inffof the body anti wearing of most, if not all, of the customary ornameuta ore litre, 
which have the fnoction of marking toe fact that tho indivinaal is in a parti^or 
permanent or temporary relation to that power in the socioly and m aU tlmigs that 
aflect tho socml fi/e. the notion of which we have seen to nnderhe ao much of the 
And&mftH cer6iuoiiiftl+"^ 


OnkamentatloQ ot Objects. 


Lastly Mr. Brown considers (pp. 323 If.) the ornamentation of objects such as bows, 

Each cmamentatioii oonaiflto r; - 

(l> IncUed patterns (on bows, etc.), which may bo compared with the scanficatmn 

with red paint and white clay (bows, canoes, skulls, eto.), or with prepared 

waw (NaatUus shell cupB, etc.). n j jl: rt.- l 4- 

(3) patterns made with the yellcrw akin of the ZtewiTOhntiii (baskets, etc.). 

(4) toells attached by thread (baBkots, baby-sling, etc.). 

Here Mr. Brown remarks (p. 323): " Tho important point to note U that the deeoretion 
appUed to utensils U of the same character throughout as that which, when applied to the body, 
baa been shown to be an expression of the soctoJ twine of toe pereon.” 


CooclnsloiL 

Mr. Brown’s conolosion is stated on p, 334 : , ,. , , . . 

■■ Tt is time to bring the urgument to a conclusion. It should now, I hope, be evid^ 
that tol ceremoifial customs of the .\ndaman Islanders form a doaely 
uvStem and that wo cannot understand their meaning if wo only eousider ^h one 
? • 4 ?.Iw tint must studv toe whole system to amve at an interpretation. This 
hri^IrStrd“reaSimportentconclusi^^^^^^ putife J»»tentiou that 
” for Iftc oH amparativt mtHiod^hy which isolated customs f^ 

•ftcial tvDca were brought together and condusions drawn from their simi- 
faritlT^ new *Sod by whiSi all the institutions ol one eociety or social type 
SS rtudied together so as to exhibit their intimate relations as part of an organic 

Mystciiiil 

On p 226 Mr Brown mys that the coremonial of the Andaman Islaiuia involves " the 
«asamptten of a piiwer of a preiiliw kind ” which " is the source of all good i^ aU «nri^ 
bnman life.” And finaUy he says (p. 825} v " It is, in a few words, the mofwl power of toe 
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lodetj acting ^poa the individual directly and mdircctly and felt by bim in innameFiiblo 
ways throughout the whole course of his Mr, Man ealla thia pow«r * God * AH this w 

to say that Mr. Brown is a follower of the “ new method,*"—the method of Darkheim. 

I have tried to let Mr. Brown tell^ in these [mges, his atory in his own language, and it 
Bfeeme to mo that if we are to abandon the old method " o£ eompamtive Htndy for the new, 
we shall find onr^elvea invoked, not in a seientifio dtsciwlon, but in the fonnulation of an 
emj^irioal philosophy. As regards Mr, Brown's own argnment, it is a pity that it is hasad 
oaly on hta own ob^rvations in the fields which reject aU Mr. Plan's that do not jusrt-ify bia 
theory* 

{Tote e^finufd* ) 

MISCELLANEA. 


BtANBANA AM> BHAVABHUTb 

It Is onconraging tc neUi that the query ol Ptof. 
B. N. Pharma (Af Bevievf, ) abdut ttiQ idea' 

tiBcnllDn of MAcdaaa aad Bhavabhatii bu after aJl 
met a rfitpoaSB [Modvrn Bfay)^ It is indeed | 

a ve^y important qticvtion^ bat Mr. V. Bhate, 

I repipt tq iradarkp hds nct paid to ibo question 
tbft saataiiied and owful attontton that it 
deaerraaf In settling such impartimt historieal 
problonia. thS fliwb nnoauity ia to caul oG sU our 
prajudices and prti^sypposittDru, not warmntiMl by 
Ingteal reuons. The argumenni pat [onfwd by 
Mr. Bbata rarry uA not an inoh further fremi where 
we were kfi by the Driginal queryh Thu idaatiflcA- 
tlon of tbeae two great bistonoai porvofiagas ia 
■lill aa opna quoetloa. 

^ow 1 " bull i.fy, ^ brie^ av poasibh?, to ihow 
that the ajt^uDifmtai praicnted by Mr. BbatCi 
prove nothing at all. 

Mi, Bbaie eqlia BhavabhCtl a braggart, and 
aKpecta that had BbavabhCti been kaown by tbi 
name o{ Ilinbelca, hcmiwt hat^ fflotitiaiied f t in tb-r 
pmlogueaof hii tbreadramea. But it may be saiil 
that^ if the coiamentatoiik wlio foikiw the tradition^ 
are to bo beliavad^ the aame BbavabliCfl itself 
was not the pcctV genuine aamo. They tell us thal 
Aiva hkraclf appeared to the poet and 
tilm and thev«fo^ ho became known 

M Bha^bhoti. Wtmt. 

ever a3a.y be tbewigniheanoe of this tradJlSoti* the 
name Bhavabhfhi acettia to l»va been a kind of 
pHudonym only^ It is qni«> pga^blo thal when 
Bhavabh^ti bad passed nway, hk roal name might 
have bwi Jor^tten by tlm coming generations. It 
is not a abigle ease in the Uiemry history of the 
world. The rnymtery about the namea of ghako^ 
ipsam and fleorgo Eliot Is too mudoiti an 0:1- 
amp^ to require any aJuddalioa hofo. 

The fact of BLavabhati k being a pupil of 
does not bar him from baoovaing the pupil of 


EumAdia Bbat^ or any oUhi person kCgpectally »Jt 
bo mentiuna himself os a great achebir^ Jsgsn- 
aith Fhu dit^rSJa was o pupil of a number of pcinona, 
as bo toils UB in hia Thie 

argument of Blr^ Bhale ia still more weokeuad 
by the fairt that the namo ^TRfqf^ is one 
of ibo least known mid the most roystorious 
nmaee met .with in Sanskrit Litereture* Unless 

and unlil irr^TRi^T Js iraced^k ft ran pmvw 
noihijig at ali 

It would be a very hard task for any porscni who 
hoi csTefnUy road MMati to agree with 

Mr. Bbule ibni Bliavabhati favouis Buddhism. 
We Gnd quito ibo rci'crae. The character 

Kftma^liddp thougli it has many meiitSi dnni not 
reflect cmdJt on tbo Buddhism of hii timCf Is a 
Bnuddlm Banylaitii pemtltled by older Bialdhiam 
to engage La lovo latHgiiw I Certainly not. 
If wo art to foUi?w the Bamo ireoiJ of roasemiag, m 
can say that ho ntill more favomw the 
whim ho introduce Saiulfhnln f. On tbo face of Uj 
it would be nbe-urd to say so. The object of a real 
dminaUst U nevrr to ravour or disfavour any sret. 
He eimply bolds a mirror to nature mod gives ua s 
tnia pidnrt of the socioty of bis tuiw. BhAvn- 
bhCiti was living in the time of the Vodic renaimnoa, 
sad *0 it ia no wonder if ho thrawa sido-Hghia on 
Buddhism «te„ not favaurabls to them but 
raihrr ihowHng Ihdr decay and degoneraticaiH 

The fourth argujtLDnt of Mr^ Bhale has really 
arprlscdmo. He has notovea taken the tmuble to 
underBlozul tho paaasge quoted from CbiUuldiL 
Unibeka bos been quoted tberc^ not for identifying 
himaolf with Bhavabh^lip which* Imd it twcn so, 
would W, as Mr, Bh&te ot)aorves+ really absurd- Bm 
lubs boon quoted with reference to quite a diEcrmt 
topic disoiv<soi| thnrt. £ven if the idenliScaiien la 
not bqruo out by evidencoother than the atatsmenta 
of tha oommentator, Ibe pmage quoted from 
Chitmikhi ia quite aufOdsat to show that 

BluwabhCti lud written X phiJesopbioil work 

alic^ 


I F«fc UfiawdFFioo/ka^iH—Tirtrlfhava and 
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With repaid the KdriH 

dilRjtjRi %f^ etc., ^re may my that It ia 
loTBuJ writtoi in a tuimber ol way#. At oun qf two 
|)1 aw 0 MB;^iuia in np dotibL i^par&t^ly m^tianad; 
hui (fticli an old authority a# the 

eoTnmnitAtar on > doc* nol 

moitbii Evm if the Kdnid ha# the 

naoid of Maadaaa in it, U will not c&ny muoU u-eight; 
for it i* found in a later work. Wm.ti onoc 
a tradjiion^ whetbor right or wrongi becoi&ee afloat, 
evmi Btholarly pertoni begin td follow It liUndly. 

WhoDver Maodana might bavd bwn^ it ia well 
known thnt Ho livad m MiihiEmnti Puri* the 
modum Mondla^whfeb i# in the Cbotcal PcovinOMp 
not very far from &emr« So it in no way 
fsonttAdkctn the fltatoment of BhAV^abhOli. 

Tlio ftPVOQth STgumpfit of Mr, BImlo in not hia 
pwd^ Thia difiktilty was also felt by Piol^« Sliarma, 
who in bitt t^uety atalod nrgrnntmt#, both in 
ravoQi' of nnd Against the idontiicAtlDn. Rut it 
may be Aaid tbat if the author of the 

NairfcorwM-JttffdAi' I# to bo bohovod^ was in the 
bayt of writing oommenlariofl on his own works, 
and bo might have done ao ovm in the c«ao of j 
BAdron^-vierko. 


It is not only In the M^Tikan;hdiffv^npa that 
wo find Ma^dona idorttifled with UmbokOi 
Krifnadevat inlusTaittra-eAd^owwip mentioiiB the 
name of Umbeka aa ono of the conunentatofa 
on TaMtm-iHlrtftka. Aufroetk Hall t, in Iheir 
OKMllent catniogiwfl of iiiaauecriptB+ toll an that 
Ufnbeka wa# tho %tilgar namo of Mandaxin^. tUu»-> 
aii'OTp Si nkdnT-cftj^^'oycip tbaiigh it nbounda in ms> 
ealled exag^TatiouBt not he so oafiily swept 
arido, Exaggeratloni may bo made In the oaaa of 
descriptioni, hut they orti not posiible withrogard In 
personeJ nome#^ Brg^iimybe esiiwiif^, »riT%w, 
'T^inr At'difffRnt plawi, but not sftof, 

•etc. 

The few linos whieh havo b«m wtiitau abovo 
arc* intended idrupSy to remove miM^repreaectationi^ 
whloh B» Ziab]o to atop forthar riMoaroh on ^ia 
voiy importAnt qpiwiion* The question of the 
identification of these two bright lummariee, ii as 
important from a historical atandpoint #e U ia 
jntBTaating from a Htorary point of view. It sbould 
attreot iiiind#A tmpoajMdicod and trauiod in hjgber 
I oriental reeoareb work. 

V. K. 


BOOK-XOTICES, 


Tsa Botaa'r Crrv Fouoe i an Hi statical Skoteh, 
lfl?2-iei8, by M. EDWAanss, C.S.l,* C.V.O,, 
sometiniH Cammiseioner of PoUto, Bombay- 
Oxford UnivoesHy Press, 1924. 

Mr+ Ekfwatdea, tor masoiia ot hoaltb^ resigned the 
Krduotia post ol Ooromiaiioner of Police in Bombay 
in 191 dp ahorily before tlie agi laiion for Home Rulo 
eotanumoed m India. Hia tenure ot ofEno oeuud to 
imend^ t1torefaro> jnat a# t ho old condi tion# of Indian 
Oovernment wore gi^dug place to those now still 
in their Lufanoyp and he ha# done woH to place on 
rooord wliat kind of oohievomonla ho and his pn- 
deoesaois mniiagoil to perform in the csuas of ordUir. 

In 1663 ChArlee 11 transfonfod Bombay to the 
E. L Oompany and in tlie following year Gerald 
Aungiar was appointed Oovemor and at once 
orgaatwd a " rude militia " consisting Largely of 
^'blaok Dhristiar.s** (Portngueae EnrislojLs)^, to 
k«p order. So the Bombay Police may bo sdid to 
bo a# old oa tim place itself os n British poMoAdon. 
This body developed into a Bhandari Militia aftt? 
tbs eopprennon of Kolgwin^a RebetlSonp, which it 
jeioed in 17S3, largely s result of the cheeae- 
paring policy of Sir Joaia diildi. In one form or 
another the BhAndari Militia loaicd on to J 300>. ft 


wo# pfiTDarily a military body for protection against 
nelghbeuring powara, but pplioa duties wens alao 
sft integml port of it* occupational The tima# were 
lawlcSH and Judicial fuuotionjs were performed by 
offioials wiiboui any legal knowledgOp added by 
notive ftmetioDAriee known as ecreiadft'ej. By 17^ 
the Mayor^s Court woa instituted by Charter and 
justice became a little more regularly odmisJatered- 

The police arrangements remiuncd however so 
unsatdsfactory that in 1771 the Bhandari Militia 
were definitely employed on regULlaT police duties^ 
under ruleSp some of which wore eoveru—all Euro- 
peaus ever bad to obtein paaBee. Cejffracs Irunaway 
African sLavt»] seein to have bocn very troubkoome 
ai that time to the general public. 

General Wedderbum was in charge of the Militia 
and organised a syttom of night patrols " from which 
sprang the later police adminiatfation of the faUcid.” 
CiiiDO, however^ did not diminlBh» and in L77S the 
Orsnd .Tory complained vigorously, bringing about 
the appointment of M>^ Jiimea Tod aa Chief of 
FoUee. who framed reguiatidnis, which were the 
commencfrmctit oE tha Bemhay Police Code. He had 
a cheqiiered career as head of the Police and ba warn 
never roally succraaful^ coming flually to downrip(ht 


* oiT ^ ^ mim- I tr% ^ f (f iDtroiuction 

to MoAdvidyd-difomAanfft {0,0 5 kJ 

a FWt UomliogiLi Oedicunt Saimkrii-omni £65b^ ]|6J. 

i Vidt Index to tba BiHiUffftapkjf c/ ^hs IitdioA PhUofOpkii^ Sy^mt^ pp, 166^ 179^ ISA9* 

$ Fepfifora igefurj aofnsH OinHksibtl. 
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on A couviqUod of oomiption in 1700. CriinQ 
in bin day wnd AH minpon^ u over and jjior«^ozkaJ 
beg^ngbjr ■o-cniiod /ctfiVt aiuI wv 4 public 

Hujunctf. It 14 40 lnrec!]>^fltili. 

In 1703 A Coutmissloaoftho PcMaivAfleatnbibbod 
in Bombay under im AeE of pju'Uiuiicmtp and Mr« 
Simon H&lUday won appointed to bo Bupcrbi^ 
tendoRt of Polico up to ISOO* Under bii rogmiep 
polico nrrangirtnenta outnid^ tin Fort -were iho- 
Toogbly lovi^odand piucod imdor a Deputy Suparin- 
ieadont^ 3ir, Jomea Fifibor. At that time tlu? 
Suptfriittoaidont hod multilnnoui dutioo, trhicb 
weto oftorwurdn gmdiualiy liistribniod omon^ otbor 
oiBciola. 

CnmOp htn^evor, renuuned mmpant and pubbo 
proiwtion more- than Indifforontp tmll I in L $Q0 nafurm 
d^ninaded- A Hooonlor'H Ck»Utll hod bomi 
o^tahlialked in 1708. but the povora of the Polior 
Suporinlotiilocib roniiuiiod very vHkl«, untU Sir James 
MackiutDAh, Booorder, 18034 l^doclored ihem iUii^l: 
Olid indiwd Ibo pioceduro of tbo polioo tho time 
i^oA undoubtoflly itfbitrwy to ibo Eitropoan iogni 
mind. So in 1810 a Committoo of Enriuiry woa sot 
up imdut Hr. Wiirdim, ClUoI SoOrvtary to QQvam- 
numt^ v^bieb prodncml a fftmom doeirnient known 
00 iFurtfert^a Report. Tlte Folic* bod bMOHW) noto- 
rioualy LnoOfeient imH comiptj and no wonder, for 
Holliday^o auoooaaor aa Supi:}rkit 4 »ndent woo ttiwi 
lor oarruption^ Wordeiii'o Roport ondtKi in Rogido- 
tion Tof 1812 wbieb " formed the baaii of tho polioc^ 
odmiiustnitioD of Bombay 1 imtil 1 * But Wordon 

draumded tbo eervieoB of on ** odmimblo Cricliton *" 
iu. tbo Sujwrintondcnt, ond aiicli a poroon woa not 
fartbcomiiLg tiU I 80 S, in Hr- Cborlea Foriott. Can- 
sBf^uently Lbo new Hi 0 .gulAtion 4 elfeotod little or 
no irnprowniEmt in tb» etnte of publie oefoty. 
Every boUMholder '‘wa* mmipollod to employ 
pfivnta wotcliipenH tbn forerunnert of tliu modAm 
Bomoilaivd Bbnyo-" PtmjJibmont of ordinary leLk 
oontmuod to bo barbarouAf «nd it waa not till L846 
tbat a BfflhnMui wna oxeouted fom crinsoof violencen 
In 1833 occurred tba lortoua Parti-Hindu riota. 
pteenrAorf of many of tho Ulco in Intor years. Tbe 
cakiso WAS tbo roughly Indiwit U4 they aroao out of a 
OovnmCMHit order for tho deatruotiDu of pariah- 
dogip Thefo may have bdon some improvomiait m 
p^aoeral semirity nt tbia Umop but property mmiimed 
in on uniofo oondition. Thie i* not to uy that no 
atlompta at Impmvopiimt wore nmdep foa? indeed 
AdQb wero oonstont. To go Into a minor mattor^-—*t 
Home poriwi beloK^ 1838, tho uidfo™ pecuiUr to 
tho Bombay Folicu ^apoy waa eatabliahed j—dork 
blue with a yellow hBad-dress. 

One of the caiutos of failure on the port of the 
police odminiatration lay ip the cUoa ol o^idtal 
appointod to the oicaeutivo oontfol ^ the fo«!e. 
Xbey wore |unior mi liljiry cfBoorw, appaint^l without 
nrersneo to th«r capacity fof the work, poerfy 
peud ftod never ouGoumk'Mi to do well. In ISfid 


there were wrtoua riots betwam Foiaii and Muhom- 
modanv, and the outcry ogainit tbo pohee hod be¬ 
come so great that tbore was a troah enquiry in 
18&a and, Mr+ Cherlos Forjett wdb appclntod Sv^rin* 
tandent just before the outbreak of tbe Mutiny» 
TUli wfH a fortunate appointment indeed* There¬ 
after the history of the Bombay Poheo Tosolvee 
Ltifllf into oji account of ibc pmcocdkiga of iboAeven 
aacceBsi^'o Coimetasiontm up to IS18. 

Charlea Forjelt (183S'-1S83) was a Fumaian (tho 
modem Anglo-ludian). Ho owed hin Later 
audecflODfl BA a polico-officcr to throe mom foctorsp 
namely^hiagrmt Zingulatio faculty, him wide know¬ 
ledge oE Indiiui cnale-cuBloms oud babais^ and hie 
mostetiy mpocity for assuming nati^ie diaguiseSp*^ 
He ewM bm fomo to hia action during tho Mutiny^ 
but ho did many thin'w for the dty in bia chor;^ 
and tho body bo ooutroHed. ITow be saw whore 
tho real danger woa locaUy in the Afutiny^ and how 
be diaoovured tim plot and met tlu situation gt^erally 
IS well tobt by Mr. EdwardcO, who wriUo truly 
wbeix be Anya ; ** one lunitatoS to imagine what 
mighi bavc happened in Bombay, if a man of leas 
eourago and ability bod been io charge of the foroc 
la L8J7 h^' Forjett liviod on in EnglamJ in digniO^ 
ri^tlremant in tito enjoyment of many well-camed 
mwnitls tili 1B90. 

He woa auEHMeded by on equally capable moa, 
Sir Fr»ik Souter (18044818}, in whom the city waa 
poeuliarly fortunato, oa he woa in cbor^ for 34 
years. In the lost yeam oE Forjett Uiere hod betH 
on enormoita Increoae oE every kind in Bombayi^ 
due to the profits hi cotton during the AmoricaA 
Civil Watt ipcludinga grwt influx of had charocton^ 
There wna bjccefdmgly a re-orgainisatiaa of Folioot 
but not of the Mogiatracy till 1877, and it wai net 
till 1$83 that the Palin Cbnlnuealimer bc-gSil to 
issue rsporte on the working of hii dopaitznimt. 
His great dldlciilty wws the under-mamiing of tho 
force, and Eor one reason and onetber that hoe boan 
tbo trmiblo of all bis tuoeoseon* In SouterV time 
toop commecLced anotber trouble, the annual pilgrU 
mage to Mecca from Dombayp nowadayn a matter 
of great conaequance owing to mcnwiKd faoilhy 
for travtJ. Hu had to face oloo BoriouB iiots, Bmuti 
end Bhia In 1873 and FbiAi^Muhamtnadnn In 1874. 
which ware portly aggravated hy the oxtnnne oon* 
sti tutiensJ tbsories of the Governor* An injudicioos 
puLtco mogiitrato also intcrfcreii diBOstroosly in the 
saarshirig of ituipjoiouo character at night. Another 
new dJOkulty arose at thb time, due to focditiiw 
of InveU tn the caie and guarding of dialixiguuibod 
vititerst and yet another In the matter of hotw iiig 
tho pclioo, wlilth it took tbo Govommimt 14 yearn 
to rectify after odmittiJig its immediate impofianro. 

All this and mnab mom Sir Frank Souter bod to 
fa«. and during bit long administratiop the city 
bad progrussod in iiu and importauoe almost 
boyo]^ belief. 
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Sir Fruak Sluter wm &yccwU<l hy CoL W. H' 
Wilfoa (18es-1893}^ anolbflr rtmhrluibls m^n. 
m-hq 1V0B tfquy^ trith imulEeieiii buiklingA 

nod Hi-aJd'> wbicb he did flmscmd Ln gifttizig iD-id? 
up to proper Eitron^Ui. Ho did# hoTrtverp iuc«al 
to putting 4 itDp to Lbfl roiKhifiivoia min-gfimblijig 
Ins^ioQB form oi Indv^gentoiii a Tiee to which 
Bombay in oddiclod. lit ono ciw in which be wa* 
oonoomod—Lho poiioiuiL^ of a wbolo llpmoii faraily 
buy A flifiaoTuto mombef thorDot^llO waa baKipPTf d 
by A pcouJiMly Indiein habit—tbo whole Jlinfioa 
'Oammkirkily penisUsitly nudo oraiy cflort to nendM 
ooqmry abortive. 

Tho nest CotomiBaionoT wee Mr, B. Hi Vioeent 
who WM a foreigner by bdrth. He too 
woa hAinpifod by ftn ineutficieot forco+ IKiring 
bin five yo&ra of aorvieo occarred tbo moit ocirioue 
riot (Huidn^Uiiheinioiiden^ ]€0S) ever known iii 
Bombay; the outlKeak of plogtu which threw on 
onormoits amount of risky laboiir en the Polioo, 
*0 g^iJbuitly met ov to draw nn eloquent panegyric 
from Mn Edwardee i ud the initiation of the poHti- 
eal OnitBpati fovtiimJa ()$SM)p orgBniSGcl byiha noto^ 
rimu a^fa^toTi Bal Onagadhar Tikki and eub- 
wquently a oomstant aottrw of trmiblo to the 
public praefi, 

Mr. VincF^t wjH Rumoded by Mr+ Hartley 
fCenrH-dy who managod to do * pood 

doal during bifl ahon term of qffloo and, lilw Ferjolt* 
wBfi anecenriU in jyiaummg antive disgitiaaa. Ho 
was at onea fooed by a groat volume of criTne 
aa a oonaequietico of tho plague,—the immediate 
ooiiwe^ being diasaAOp etarvatinn and muonployroent^ 
aad a minor cemo the reluctanee of the Judicial 
anfehoritilefl la India to convict on the evidence of 
police alone, Mr, Kennedy also did mqah to 
reduon the beggar nnimneo and to reduce t ho number 
of ihoee wbo pmourod womivij Indi an and HiTropean» 
fot prqatjtufcfon* 

The nest CominEesioner^ Mr. H, G. Cell (1W2-0P) 
woa a popuinr aolection^ but bo had wi anslouji career 
and harl to deal with Royal vieitn* riota and atrlkeep 
iaoluding thooe of the Post Oi^ce and Indi en Pblioa 
tbemaoli-ivi^ and a danguroua revolutionary move- 
taant, to meet which Lpat bii office uraa not crgula^ 
ed^ hoaidEje b?mg undomafTod. There came the 
UeviUiLro * enquiry/ but U did not load to any 
prooUiml reeult during Mi. Ceira occupjmoy of the 
Oommireioner^hip. There waa troubla aloo about 
the law pay of the pohee which conatituted a legitl- 
mato grievance, tho sotting atmight of wbich 
occupied IQ long n time that a loige pertion of tho 
forco airuck, and unfortunately the dtuation was 
not righted until tho aaltlomefit had tho appeaninoe 
of ibe nghta ol tho men being oxtoried from the 
Government. At this porioil the great ootton ires 
oeeurred, which were believed to be inceudtary, 
though tho cuJpnta were ucvcr detected^ portly 


owing to the system of inanmnco ; the regulntion of 
street traffio owing to tho great inereaso in wheele^l 
IraiBc which shewed the mabllity of nalivo police 
to diroet it - the eyatom of the dnportation of beggars 
wbleh was stopped by the Ckivemment,, leading 
to a serious ond pormau«uit increase in the nuisanoe. 
Tbs ihitar&iCy of tbo Indian subordinato ofHef:r#^ 
loo, bad bscoidoaiariciu handicap to offid«i-cy,i but 
wns net remedied in Mr. God's timo^ Be alBo botl^ 
to lace Borieus Mubarrem liotn OBd atrikea in con- 
aequonce of the eonvicUon of tho o^itntor Tilak^ in 
tbs MtUemeut of which his lucotsior, Mr. Edwarder, 
playotl an import wt part* Finally to wards tb^ 
end of his time the MoHiion Committee rcorgatused 
Lbe det^ettw branch of the Pblice force into tht 
Crimmnl Int^tigation Department fCxl.D*}- 
Mr. Gall was foUowed by the author himselft Mr. 
S. 3L EdwardeSj fl^Ofl-l9L6b who had drafted the 
Koport of the MDrIsou Committee, He woa thu 
Cret member of tho Indian Civil ^r^'ioo to hold ttv‘ 
poat and met with some oppesitiou at drat, in con- 
Jequonee, fcom the Imperial l^ilicv Servico^ like 
all his prodocossocs Mr. Edwofdea was hampered by 
on biadequato forre owing to financial stringency. 
He mimaged^ bowoveri to acoompliah mueh La tV 
savMi y4»ra that he held tho CommJasiozLenbip i 
oatablishing tbs Foffca Corrtfe* isiued three times 
doily with all details of reoeat erimUp setGng up 
many new stations, teaching rjiglish to tho Indian 
cousiabulafy; ogntreUiog motor traffic and the 
Mecca pilgnmogo; impraviug the Finger-Ptiiit 
Horeau ? looking altar daroiici girl rhililrcn; Anil 
doolly iluring tho great wnr cIcoriDg tho city of 
nadeaifubiM. He bod also to fnoe Boynl virils 
and a great tncreaae in the earoino traffio and also 
the eollapre of improperly formed Indian bauka, a 
foaturo of the Bembay halit of speculaEou- BiU 
his main aehievament waa the abolition of the 
dangerutH and rowdy side of the annual Muhanvu 
celabretion/’ the Story of whioh la sxeollgntlj told. 
Another very important matter for the tinui bring 
wore hla e KHdlent aftangumeritq, well backed by his 
saberdinstei, during the Great War, 

Such in brief fa tbe atury of the Bombay T^lf^ 
imd ita loAdws---to these who can look back to life 
in Bombay a vary Instructive tale, 'History^ 
is so much taken up with Ibe general doings uJ the 
great that one eaiuiot he too thiinkful far the story 
of the guarding of putffio aafety^ which ao intimately 
cqnwfnj privato life, Tho presont writer mn. 
receUaet BombAy whim tlmre was a yg gap in ibn 
Railway eouto to CalmitU and the nffieial Military 
metbod of proceeding to Madras wu by •» down 
the west CoMt to Boypore near Odieut in a small 
eix^lciiat British India iteamorand thenm by rail ta 
Msdrai i when tbs kindly old rorsee^ Pestonji^ 
fitiH folod at the bygaue Bycnh* Hotel, and when 
the ladies of hla roiM were only bflghuiLng to show 
thomselvDs to Kurupoan frwnds here aqd there* 
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Aftdrmrdi be wb* ia Bomb*^ lor iwryiag pftrkrtia 
oocfWiioaBU}* fl«id anw it« imciesue p^POfreM until tbo 
of plAH:iHij wbsQ leaf waa great and tlia 
muraesol vory owy Eneignjfionlp whon huhi \Ptiiit 
a1»M£ ^uioUy aod tlio funeral pyree at tbe bumiog 
ghaU were olwayn iklight j and U-usn af^ain^ not many 
yoaca ago a« a man 'a Ufejeoea. when the moioT car 
and ntbar tbJnga bad once mQm grpaiiy nlukogod the 
aupeTbeia] oapuct of tha city. Don kaev of ootifH: 
that tho polipo cxiatfid, Thoy wore in the atrerti 
and thoir aupodor o^ceia ircre Bcquaiatanow^ but 
liuw life and property were kepi laro and the atru^- 
j^o to «>ctire that aafsty wore unkoown quantiliASL. 
Onu readj aqunUy of oouraot of riote, aliikae and 
diBotdma, but thoy did not personally eoaoem one, 
aad wbataver the period^ eitbnr in the old Bombay 
Of the new^ the feeling always was that one woe in 
tbo foretmnt of lifo —up to date infocti—^andthnt 
thfiTti woa no reason to be anaicns os to ihe aaiety 
of property* Tho book lifts tho veil and ahowa us 
eloarl)' how groat the diSkiilty of proaerving life 
and property has always bMn t bow eonfinuouj 
the anxiaiy and the laboiir and the aaJf^aacriBcUig 
■kill and thought that haa bealowed by iDitmy 
nuxn devoted to pnMie wn lfn.re - Thinking ovi^ 
t h»e tbingfl* one cannot but be grateful to thom, 
and %Q HItf Edwordoa for explaining ihoir wotk bo 
wcU^ 

B. C, 

Lx I^lchts'aoe a u Me«e ^ EtUpe 
l^xuorKOHE. By OtTOKmor-DKiioaiSTKES. 
Aonales du hf ns4o Qnlmet, Totna XXXIll ; 
Paul ^uthnori Pans. 11123, 

The author deocribea thit work os notes for 
tbo study cf the ^tes of the pilgrimage.'^ It is 
nmeh more than that i for he has gi\'eii in great 
detail the nmlt of a prolonged enquiry into the 
voifoua oeremonioft and ritea oomioetod with the 
Muhammadan pilgrimage to MoecAp Inie the his¬ 
tory and clvraeter of the principal buildings and 
edifinB round the Ka*aba^ and into the aignlfieonoe 
and origin of the custoiiia whloh are imposed upon 
the devent ffdjK Ho has not tonohod upon tho 
political aspect ef the HaJ, ecneldermg thia to be 
of far lem importoneo than the religious aspect, 
*' If we eaccopt^^* ho writei , “ certain peraouogea 
of avowed wictity end the shoal of pretsesioTiDl 
boggors. the entire populaiien of Mecca llvea by 
and for the pilgrimage. It prepares it, leads It, 
oxplelta it, and that done„ it pinks Into a somnolent 
osdstence, broken enly by low intrigue, ni4Mgro 
ookmlatien and petty paseloD. Tho pilgrimage 
places on aurooofe on tho brow oE the Hu eaho aB 
and gives him. withent douHi on tncfliaoeable 


Ml 


memory of great reUgious emeticn and of solid 
kimhip with unknown people from for distant 
LXtanirieo. Bui thxxe exited Ideas on tempsTed 
Hy oenrimssts of a incomer chorseter. The poli- 
lioal consoquiau-ces of tbs Soj arc of but feebie 
groirth," 

After a elose onaJysEs ef iho Aerum and tho vari¬ 
ous and rites connected with It—partictdorly 
the rites of known by the techmeal pomo 

of i?ii 9 >df (plural he mvestigatea the his^ 

tory and cbarocter ef the fameua whleh 

is to-day on Irregular cube of heavy sionec, con- 
tuining the block stone which fermsp on it were* 
the foous of the pilgrimage. The Ka'aba hoe been 
destroyed more than once. Abd-eJ-Molik blp 
^torwAiip for axomplEij mhuilt |t En a-D, 003 jji the 
form which it was Huppooed to have hod in the 
time of the Prijphet. It was later recodstrunted 
by EE Wolld bln a1 Moghoirav who truiLiformod It 
from a simple encloiuro into a regular temple or 
rnosquap cowrsd by a terraoo, XAter again {I 
was destroyed and rebuilt by Ihn «■ ISubok, who 
iidifad new features. Including a second door. 
The author explains fuKy the choroeter of the 
iiEleiattoos and TestoraticiiH cf iha Aorom which 
liave esftied out ainee tlu» Seventh omiury. 
.ts regards the blacdt stoUOK 1^ suggvate ihot m 
kmdent pre-liLimic Umss the JCa'oba may have 
been the shrine of a pagan Arab deity^ HohaL 
There is same avidtnoe that in the time oE tba 
Prephot^s youth it was aurreuadtHl by diveri tdels 
und asrved as a kind of ]iAgan panlhaon» mid that 
t he principal d^ty wax the black sione, ngordsd 
ju ^ the right hand of AUoh on sorth or tho 
.ye of Allah." He Indicates that tha Buctity 
■if this stone was derivaii frem tbe fact that It was 
f^bup eorrMf^lMM! of the korein, and that In this 
roapaot worship was ithmiioal with tha retwmoo 
aocerdwl io^ and the aaoriArial rites oonnected 
with, cemer^lnmH among the Aasyrionir Baby- 
looioni^ Egy piaans. and HefarowB. Wbfln the 
Prophet fonaded his monetbdaiic faith, he was 
foroodi like the original prnpsgitori of other creed*> 
to eaiLmilats a good daoJ of pagan uyatom and 
tmperfltitiooi j and, ociifleq(uiintIy< whan IhQ old 
yihs^ of ^ Wwn bswne the dwoUizig of the 
Una Clod, the block itaiio was pamutied lo retain 
its saectlty os tlia oomar'-sloEiie of the trensdgured 
shrine. ®o™ oi the ritas formerly ootmeeted 
wUh the and its btotk stona haVO been 

abolulwl in tlai coum of ogrs i and two of lEaem. 
whidh ore described by old Miahanunodan writen. 
indiootB tlMt the wcfship beluiiged to a vary u- 
<>ieEnt form of popular and pn-lil4uiiicaupiiTaUtiti«» 
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Oq0 dF thd autlbor'a most LLluinliutmif ch&pt«m 
tm OTJiMniad with tha ucnd well i^nwemr whJch 
-WAS &a ewniiel lestura in tbe eccieol woTflhip 
of and was doiely eoimflotwi witt tbc 

rite of or oensmoaial potatiowby thoFilg^mt- 

At one tiimo tha right of iuperiotendltig 
and Arranging Wii^ oongregAtioiiel drinhiiig wah 
v»t«cl Ifi A pAftictilAr MoKum family, Anaicmt 
litafAture ebowe that ihore were onoe ttm build ■ 
iogfl beside ibo saored, well, one oF them a tank 
lor ablulien and ether two, pAvilions. la oao 
of tboM pavilions vrad manufsotumt a fermentod 
liquor of dried grapes and barley or oenip OAlled 
OF sdui'igj in the ol-tior the Uquor, wliicK 
wBd very was mixed witb the wator or 

Ztmsem. FIp to the cigbth century the 

pilgtime, or rather the wonhipperi at tho AU-elafit 
shrine, drank only the liqonr (aduag), which was 
fiist oEomd to the deity and than oonenmcd^ as 
a pledgn of a good harvest, hlofeovur, the actual 
oenmony of drinking took plaoe at tbo moiDent 
of fawJd/ fff —the eeremony whicb^ so to 

speak* dwanctiaea the worshipper and sets him 
free to indulge in worldly avooataens* Lnoluding 
vpe^iy wxnnl ootiH Wimn Islam took the place 
of the old pogftn emit, MuhAmmadan orthodoxy 
could not tolorato the conBumption of 
hut finding the nuatom too nM imd firmly lotmdod 
io be wholly aboliahed at nnee, it oombuied it 
with the indt of tbo well of Ztmam—thus, so to 
speakp diluting the pagan euperatitioii with the 
piita water of a higher foitb* and preparing the 
way for the ultimate abolition of the drinking of 
sdictf, which occurred aome time m the elevimtli 
century A-d- 

In dsacribing the other adifieei wbiob stand 
oeor the the atiihor dlielosea freeh tciioeH 

of the ptw-lslomie cult wbich centred mund the 
shrine. Be ragords the tno^m Ihtakim os a pagan 
rellCp which may ddos have been a atone of sscri- 
Boo. Mtar tlie foundation of lalmm, tolea had 
bo be inVfMited to onplain its prwnce end import- 
auce in the new faith, and so gradually it becomo 
the behind wbicb the priniapal Imam stands' 

when leading the prayen within the SAcred enclo¬ 
sure^ Tim sacred pif^ns of tbs rnoaque, eJ ma^id 
4 Bje aootbar hnlc with the pegm past 

and take the mind back to the worship of pigoonSr 
oooAected with tbo cult of Aatarto of Bjblos, 
which was widely known throoghout the lomis 
bordering the MiKUterranean ga#. This same 
Syrian cult probably f^vidiid the boals of Uw 
prehihition of sexual union during the period of 
Tftfdflf. The eaceticiam el Islainf if wa ore ia 


aocept tbe author'S view, had pothing whatever to 
do with this cmhArgo upon carnal pleASums, wb cb 
was a definite part of the ancient rite at tho annual 
woisbjp of tbo mothet-geddnoa. But whatever 
Its origin^ the pfehibition for a Bxicd periiKi during 
the oeremonlos at Mecca still opcmlea; and it is 
only after the oexual ld6u has been raised by tbe 
lewd/ of if^dks^ of rite of desoncti Bent ion, that 
the pilgi^ni Is Freo to seek tbe embmose of wnmati. 
Tlio fact tliat by far the greater number of pilgrims 
ore men, who travel without theft women folk, is 
probably responsible for the growth of prostitu« 
tion at Mecca. Other pereinomes new prrfomiDd 
thcfo, which originaW in the paganism oF pm- 
lolamia Agee, are the sociiflce of aniTnalff and the 
ceremony of entting tbs hair or shaving tbs b^ad ; 
and thesep os well ss other features of the annimt 
Hajt sorb as ablutioup prayorj oostume* and the 
which have to be observed by ovtuy 
pilgrim beforn hn is fit to approach ths shrinep 
are discuioed by the aulhor wilh the help of all 
available evidence a? to tbeir chamoter and 
lignificanoe. 

This review rnay suitably comoliMo with on 
extract from the fioal note in which the author 
sums np tbo le^n of his itneAFchos. ‘^Enlte 
temps aans dcute quelques pratiqura out dieparct, 
pflUes du par example. Maii lo fermAlisnie 

reste dombtantp eti o'cet luj qui wntinue i i^igjer 
le Aojf/. Et los pratiquw les plus onciounes at lea 
plus nettement magiquea poralstcnt, rnime contra 
Pefiort de la doctrlae orthodase- B faut oonita« 
ter que ce ae sent pus lei peup]» lointnlnSk nou- 
voaiiK VBDiis (I risloioi. qui ont apport^ dss prati- 
qu» heterodoxoSp et que^ oomme on la enit, 
'* rinnovatieii oondamnablo " (6fdd')dei docteun 
muiulmaus eat presque toujouiw une ooutumiii 
andiemm, plus puimant que tous leum Icritn t oe 
sent hv Arabu d'Arabia* Im Bodonlni, tes Blah^ 
kola eux-mAmoft qni consfrrwnt loi v-ieux osogee 
ant4ia1amlqu»p qul out copendant perdu leur 
slguificaiiQii^ Ici, oomme en d'mutres mstil^raa, 
l^^largissoment do 1& pona^eat venu do rert^curi 
des oontrei nouveaux de cultum oh so mfiloieut 
del peusiea divamas* at la e»pitalo rehgiauee de 
rislaiu oet FOtt^, et lien n'est pins noirraL ttn 
centie do praltquae mesquinea. de discunions 
^foitea et de mercactdiKino religieux^ mouvo- 
ment do rishiiii mederae doit tentarp ini comma 
olllcun, de oombincr, on tme dootrine bAfmoni- 
eiWp loa traditions d'voi elorieux posatf inteJlectuel 
avee las exjgea:^^ de la peau^c modome.^' 

S. M. EDWAU^ga, 
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THE COPEER.PLATES OF UTTASIA-CHOLADEVA IN THE MADRAS MUSEUM.' 

By tsx I.MIB T. A. OOFIKATHA RAO, M-A, ahs 
U. K. NARAYAKASAMI AYYAR, B.A., B.L. 

T H£ «t of copper plates contaMng the sobjoiaed inacriptioit belongs to the Go'vomsieat 
Centml Museum, Madras. The plates are bound together by a ring, which beam on it an 
inscription in Sanskrit, which distinctly tells us that it belongs to the king JatUavar* 

man, one of whose documents is also foimd in the Museum. Tho seal, which must have 
belonged to our plates, is put on another set-: it also contains an msenptiou in Sanskfit, 
mentioning the foot that it belongs to the Ch6]a king, Evidently therefore the rings and seals 
have got mixed up and have been afiivcd to wrong seta. 

As early as 1901 this set of coppcr-platcs was reviewed by Dr. Hultsseh: he writes, 
** Ko. I is an ‘nscription on five copper plates, for the loan of which I am indebted to tho 
Superintendent, Government Central Museum, hladras. The qharaotor is Tamil and Grantba. 
Both the be-ginning and tho end of the inscription are lost. The plates arc atriing on a ring 
which bears a well-exccutcd seal. The chief figure on the seal is a seated tiger, the emblem 
of tho Chbjaa, in front of which arc two fish, eymbol of the P&ndj"® kings. These three figures 
are eurrounded by a bow, the emblem of tho Chfira king, at the bottom, a lamp on ca^ 
side, and a parasol and two ckwtit at the top. Bound the margin is engraved a Sanskrit 
mia in Grantha characters, which may be translated as foDows ' This is the matchless 
edict of king PArak^arivannan, which teaches justice to the kings of bis realm.' The full 
name of the king is found a b the end of the first side of the first plate: Kd- Parakfearivarman, 
oliM UttaiuaehfilftdflvB. Tho legend Uttania-Chfila is engraved in Grantha cbaractcn on 
both sides of a gold coin, and the legend Uttama-Chflla in Nftgari characters on tho reverse 
of a silver coin, both of which arc figured in Sir Walter Elliot’s Gpine ej SotiiAerti Zudi'a (Nos, 
161 and 154). Tho obverse of the silver coin bears the figures of a tiger which is seated 
between two fish and a bow, while a sitting tiger and a single fish are represented on both 
faces of the gold coin. The resemblance of the devices on the coins to those on the seal of 
the inwription leaves little doubt that both the coins and the inscription have to be attri¬ 
buted to the eame king Uttamachflla. The edict was iBsued by the king in the sixteenth year 
of his reign at KachchippSdu, i.e.. Conjeevaram, and at the request of a minister of liis, in 
order to confirm the contents of a aumbet of stone Lnscriptions which referred to certain 
dues to be paid to a temple of Vishpu at Kachebippadu. Thus, according to a etono inscrip. 
tion of tho twenty-second year of some Kd-ParatfearivaTraan. tho viUagers of Kfitamandof 
Ariysfperumbftkkam (Noa‘ 15 and IS on the Oonjeevaram taluk map) had to supply 500 
jfcddi of poddy per year as interest for 260 jtnjjfliyii of gold, which bad been lent from the 
teiiiple treasury, and the villagers of Ulaiyilr (Ko, 116 cm the same map) bad to supply 
150 Hdi of paddy as interest for 50 iojaiiju of gold. According to a atone ineeriptionof the 
ninth year of Kfi-Vijaya-Kambavarman, the viUagare of Oi^ukkaippflkfcam had to pay 1 
telrtitju and four mitijMi of gold per year as interest for 24 fcnjaaju of gold. As one 
is l/20th hifttnju, the rate of interest comes to 5 per cent., while in all the Tanjoro inscrip¬ 
tions it is 12| per cent. In tho sixteenth year of sorao Ki-Paraktearivannan, the inhabit¬ 
ants of four different quartera of Sachchlppedii received 200 kalaHjv of gold, for which 
they hud to pay an interest of 30 balsam. Here the rate of interest is 16 per cent. The last 
date relerrod to in tlie preserved part of the inscription is the eighteenth year of some 
Psraktearivarman, * who took hladuru and Ceylon. ' "*_ 

t Tbi« avUris WM ecauflmtid to tto Jcuresl m 19L1, hut uafortucstely wiiteid untO aree«» 

dat*. 

I Ami, R«j>. cm £ptfraphjf ter Che year IBtl pp. I—S- j 
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The inflcription* is recorded irt Sanakrit and Tamil ; a Istge portion of the fonner ia lost 
tritb a f«w plates which ore mlsemg at the begiiiiimg. Thus we hOTelasI the mostimpcrtaut 
portion^ thati dealing with thepmja^ti of theCh6[adi'iiiiflt^ ihut the Taml] portion ia euffi- 
oient to indicate the nanus of the king by whom, and the purposes for whichp the grant was 
issued. The Sanskrit portion and the Sanskrit words oeourring in the Tamil portion are 
written in Grantha alphabet, and the Tsmll in Tamil charactora. The TamiJ writing is quite 
simitar to the beautiful writing belonging to the reign of R&jarftja 1.^ foimd in the Briha^ 
dWA^ara temple at Tanjoro and on the ChfilBvara temple at hfilpadi. The orthographicat 
peculiariticB are not many and we may therefore notice the few stiikijig ones, DiatinotioD 
between d and v is made by impressing a gentle curve at the bottom of the former; 
see kud&ba occurring in 11. 6 and IQ in which d is found - compare it with v oecuiring in 
^bhava m L S. The long t in secondary vowels is written with o distinct loop, which the short 
I haa not; in k 10 ; in n k S2* tie, Ihffcrence fs also made between 

short and lon^ sreondary u symbols of the consonant m; muvinda!^ in k 14 ; m^f^ru 
occurring in U. 38, SO, etc. The letter ri has the secondary i Joined to ( on the top of it ^ 
compare *pdpi occurring in L 23. pc;diiri 1. 25. in L 50, etc. 

The document beloiigs to the IGth yc&rof the reign of PiarakiaariTaTinan Uttamachdla^ 
dftva and records that* while the king was seated In the south ClLittira-mapdapa in the 
palace at Kachchipp§riu, the Nakka^i Kanichchan alios £ 61 a-in 0 vinda^v|jAr of 

Sikkar, requested His Majea y thakes the grunts mr.de to and cnjoyif d by the dtity of fra- 
gam had not hern rc^ja^cn d^ they might be reduced to writing in proper form. The king 
commissioned this same atf iiidrin to attend to this business. Thereupon, this specially 
deputed officer examicicd all the old records and, after gettilng himaetf properly equipped 
with the details of the income and expendittire, makra the tioccssary arraDgementa. 

The Items of income according to the inscription are 

( 1 } Taxes on nrliclcs sold by weight or by mcaeiiro in the city of Kaehchipp^u, 

( 2 ) The produce of the lands purchaaed from tho temple fund^ in the foUowing places t— 

(a. In Tundu^ukbecheherk the plot of land on the south tf ^ndarsipottau ^ the 

cAcrupti north of K^d^dlkkundil and Va akkil*kiin^]], which in in the enjoyment of 
Kdneriyflr. 

( 5 ) Bought from the citizens of Kochchippfidu. tho plots of land called ChittavaUi- 
pperuQJoruru. I# 5 ka.m 4 rAj*a-ppcnif 5 jerttvu. 

( 3 ) Interest on the following amountB lent out from the temple treasury to the 
following public bodice 


(o) To the eabha of AriyarpperumbAtkam 
(ft) Do. UlaJyilr 

(g) Do. OIukkajppAkkam 

fcf) To the inhabitants of K:ambll|lL^p4di 


JSTafaAjns, 


it) 

Do. 

AdimAnnppAdi 

U) 

Do. 

Kailchn kapp Adiy 

£p) 

I>0. 

Bl'CUvallchchSri 


interest. 


250 

SOO MIm 

SO 

150 rfo. 

24 

1 kl —4 uy.' 

«n 


M 

.. ZUkl 

IS J 



(4) Taxes on houses situated in the suburbs of SQjiniyamam at the rate of I ndli and 
1 Wfafflru of oil and 2 ndiis of rice. 


1 This irwrii^iDn S# odikKi ftqin iicpfeuiDiis kipdly rumisbscl te me by Mr. Edjg^r l^wrilon, Sup^iL 
iiitMidi?ni of tlm Modrap MuiAt imi, in Tbougb this o&ppchr grant wos notioed k far hacnk » 

IBsn by tlw Gu wmmmt Eppgrapbiat, Oataeamuod, wtng that uothing wu doa» towurda publJibirg th* 
vam#, I appU^ct ((ir itnpraaiioiui to Mr. Ilii^ivtoEL who imdar thj onLui of tba readyy lyocliad 

them ta cnii.—M.K X. ^ 

^ aa4 s t a n i f foe aod nspootl vajy. 
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From th« amounta realUod from these four eomcee the folio wiag eipetitlitiiro has to be 
iaourred ;— 

Item of Expenditore. 


No. 

1. Rice offering to the god of Cragam three times a 

daj 

2. Two diAerent vegetobles to do. • • 

3. Gheo. A •^Uktu a day. 

4. Cutdfi three times at a ttrt for each occasion . • 

5. Betel leaves and nuts three times n day .. 

6. Firewood do, 

7. Fay of the ofBdating priest at one poddirJtu paddy 
per diem and dve hoiaUjua of gold per annum 
lor cloths 

S. Do. his assistant st 6 ndlU a day and I 

ktUaUju of gold a 3 reaT for sloths .. .. 

g. Do, guard of the temple at one fniruaiof 

paddy per diem and two of gold per 

annum for cloths .. .. «. •. 

10. Fay of the two gardeners at one jrurtist and four 

ndlis a day. and ono hf^altjit of gold a year for 
eloihs, for each .. . 

11. .idt iryo-pilj^ on each SaftkrAnti at Ijt JbfaiijuA 

of gold, for twolVO months, 15 H, *■ •• 

12. For sandal and inconso at ^ pos a month i for 
one year, jtl. 

13. Three hatha per diem ; for the whole year, J poa 

14. Throe cloths for the deity for a year, one 

of gold . .* 

15. Fay of Musicians as under ;— 

(a) One big-drummor . 

(hi Two small-drummers 

(c) One player on ha rad ihoi ., 

(d) Do, Idfom ,, 

(e) Do. iehsRdihtt .. 

^ Do. k^am ,, 

(g) Do. hii-maiji .. .. ,. 

Total number, nine persona, 150 fufdu of 
paddy per aanom due as interest from the 
«a6Aa of UJaiyOr and tbo lands purchased 
from the dtizons of Kaebohippeiu and 

'* .* 

10, Ptky of cleaners and sweepers of the temple pre< 
mises, per diem 3 .» *• •* 

17. For the two deities set up in the Kari kkilla -to rri:— 
Rico offering for each at 0 ndiis three 
times a day, for both ths deities , < • • 

(4) Vegetables three times a day 

(c) FW .. • * • • ‘» *' *' 


kdii, pidaiJiu. nSlL IL m/. 

a year- 


150 


Ifl) 


0 

4 

6 

3 

3 

2 


2 


15 


1| 


6 

4 

3 
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No- Item of E^nditure. idii, podakktt. ndtL H. mj. 

a year. 


(d) Ghee three timee a day,^ one Waiitit at 6 

fid/w of paddy ,, 6 

(d) Two lamps, one for each deity, at one «rt of 

ghee . 1 4 

(/} Sandal and inoense at I mj. per meneem, 

for one year ., , , ., .. 12 

WehaTie seen ahovo, nnder the heading of income, that the two ioUowiitg were aet apart 
for a fcetiyal to be oclobrated in the month of Chittimi, lasting eeven daya^ tit., the intereet 
on 200 h^-igjueof gold amounting to 30 kaloRjut, the texos on houaea in the snburba of SOphu- 
yamam amounting to eome quentitj of oil and rice, The expenditure on tho first item waa 
arranged as fallows ;— 

consumed in burning torches, etc, . 7 


Flowers and sandal ., ,. ,, ,, ,. ., 

To the dlvamdiydrt 

Feeding Brahmans ,, ,, ., ,, 

To the bearers of the palanquin of the deity and to the spe> 
cially invited musicians ., .. .. 


2 

6 

16 


li 

i| 


1—5 




Total gold .. 30 kataijus. 

The accountant of S Al&niysmam was to keep acccunte for this temple, and the remunera* 
lion for hie service was to be one hur tif t of poddy per diem and two hnfaUjus of gold a year, 

A perpetual lamp was to bo burnt from the interest on the eum of 25 hofoijus borrowed 
by the Set'ikarappf^yir of Iranajayappidij fikavirappidi and Vftmanapp&di* The evening 
lamp waa to be burnt from the oil collected from the inhabitants of ^dl&niyamam- 

Xow about the extra os^cuses on account of the two deities already mentioned : 

(1} For bathing them on the Uttarhyana Saitkramapam and Chittirai Viabu, for the 
torch bearers and banner carriers and the Barusbain&yanmAm, one of paddy, 

(2) For him who arranges the one (ini end one podoHit. 

(3) For plija, hall a htlauju of gold, 

Beaidea these, other items of expenditure might be inourved slightly over and above 
ibc airangemente herein made. If any obstacle ooeiured in the proper management of the 
temple affahn, thoao of the eighteen nddar were to settle the dlSeient'ce. The offitx n in charge 
of this city, the Atfai-vdriytir, (the municipal momhorsl, the membem of the (snhlteof) 
ohohdri and of KahjagappAdi wore to audit the temple accounts immediately after the feetivml 
was over. Those of the above-mentionod cWrij alone could nominate the temple guards in 
eonformity with the rules laid down in the reoorib kept in the temple, Tho temple manager, 
the guarilfl and the accountant were not to bo taxed by tho city. If tho temple autharitiee 
wore not able to obtain, lor the conduct of the pdjb, the servioee of those who had already 
learnt to offlciate as temple priests, they should appoint only such Brahmana oa are well 
veiled in tho 

This document was written at the command of the odAiidWa by madhyaathan 
p&yira Uaigal&dJtyan of Iravtrappidj, belonging to* this city. 

At the end of the inscription a stetomont is made that the citizens of Kaohohjppidu 
sold the ptot of land called Mirijapporufljeruvu to tho temple of Clragam, 

The engroverof this document, who has done his duty most satklactorily and splendidly, 

was one Arendiuj^i Pdrmigavimn oIim -So far about the contents of the rscord. 

We shoU turn our attention to the historioal side of it, 















COPP^IR-FLATES op OTTaMA-CEOLADEVA in the madras KtJ&EUM 


BA 


Tho ting Parak^rivannan Uttamacholad^va, to whose reign this reoarf belo^p must 
evideatly bo later than ParAk^rlvatmau ParaJiUkar who took Madirai and l|aiDp mi 
epigraph of whooe iSth yopj b quoted herem. Wo know from ioiua other Uiseriptionfl that 
RftjerAio I boro the Uttamachdlade but ho was a E Aiak^flariTrivrmftn. Therefore 

the DttamaehAlsdeva of the present grant must bo different from RAj&rAja I, lor the peiaon 
mentioned in the preseot grant was, ae we alrefldy stated^ a ParakA&flrivarmaii. Wn o know on 
other opigrAphioal evidence that MudurAntaka^ the son of GandArAditya j waa also kno^ro y 
the nnme of CttemacbAladflva, In No, 199 of tho ooUection of the Epigraphbt with the 
Government of Mjadraa for the yt^ar 1901. we read ■ ParAntekai) meviyarp the ^ 
Gftndnrfidityad^va, alw the great queen of tho ^sembiyanj (the ChBla),—the queen who 
the fortune to bear 6a her sou UndurAtilukadSvft afia# UttamacLAladSva Atooet ^e same 
terms are omplojod in doaoribing this queen in two other records, one of TimvAkkarai and ^e 
other of UyyakkojjdAn.tinimalai. The former runs thua * Sembiyaq the 

queen of Sri GaijdwfldityadSva.—llio queen who had the fortune to boM UttameohfllBde^ . 
The latter readi,' PirAutakan Madfivadigal ufioa Sri Sembijau StftdSTi, the queen who wre 
MaduiAutakada™ aii<M UttomoohelodaTa.B From these quotations it is clear that 
Madurdutaka, the sun of Gou^^^ya, went by the name of Uttinwwheiadfiva. As the 
names Parakwari and Rijaktsari are alternately borno in th® Gt^ja dynasty, thej must 
haTu belonged to the kings of that dynasty as follows ; * 


lUjaktori 

Rijftditya. 


Farakeeari Par An taka 1. 

>--- —= 

Gan^araditya 

ParakLari 3£adu> 
it^ntaka alias Utta- 
machdladAva. 


Ariminya 


ParAntaka U. 


RAjarAjadlva L 
R AjakSe^ rar man. 


Again, an inscription of the3*th year of the reign of RAjatija found in tho DArukt 
van64vara temple at TiruppaJAttumi, actually quotes an inaoription of the I3tb year of 
UttaroachAladAva. Ko doubt the UttamachaledAvn hero must refer to MadurAntoka, thi 
king to whoso reign the Madras Museu m plates belong.® Sir Walter Elliot describes two coins 
with the legend DttaraachAla, ami Mr. Venkayyo also mentions in his Annual Report on 
Epigraphy for the year IB04 that Dr. Hultssch deecribes several bearing the same l^end 
in both NAgari and Grantba ; Eoroe of theac it would appear are attributable to tbs king of 
our rword, whUe othera are said to belong to the reign of RAjAadrachfllad^Ta I, ^ tt^e 
facts oonelusiTely fo™ that, prior to RAjarAja I. there Uved a king named UttomaohdladAva, 
and that ha waa identical with MadurAntaka. 

Tho date of this king is obtained by No. 365 of tho ooUection of the Madras Epigrap^t 
for 1007, Tt belongs to the MshAlingaavAniin temple st Tlruridaim^dilrandifl dated in 
l ^aii you 4083, in the 13th year of the reign of UttamaohbladAta alias Parokasarivarman, 


I An inicfiptlon in ttw Siva rcwpla st Tirtivlii new Xriehiaopciy talli this Vhi« by the nwue 

nemlrirftttiyAr Pirinmksa mSdivnAigrA Piriltlyir Wbi^ mAdAviyAr 

UadarAnmkadAv^rik,^ UttA<iiai6Ud4v,irsi tirevsyird.viyk^-^.iya 

r No. 200 al £904 i "Art 0»r4«Adit4AdAtfar (lamWrimij'Ar Srt TJitMai»tl»dAv«altli««yifii‘ 

vlrkkn udaiya FirAltiyAf Art Ajiobiysn laAdAvjyAe.*' . 

^iNo. 95 el 1692; " Midiirtoi*k.%d4vnriljn4 Art UlU-UiiaMAvarii t.ruv*yi™,vAyldt.^1*ljnt 

FirArtiyAr Pirl^talrtauAiA vscligdtt* Aimbijrw mUAriyAri 
■* So. 170 ot IWA." 




















TffE BTDIAN A^TTIQUABY 


t Awx, I3t^ 




From tbUp tlie dato of his acooa^aioiL ii Infcrrod as 960—10 a;d, Tho last known dato of tim 
king i?i tbe [Bit y^^ar, which correspond** to OHS, the year in wluch, we know, Kftjar&ja I 
a^eended the throne. Henoe it h vary Ukoly that Mflditr^ntaka died that jreor and waa 
aucceoded by fail nephew R&jar&Ja. 

Another inscription, No, 325 of 1005^ mentions that Mad orr An taka's wife waa the daughter 
of tk MLI^dudsiy^r, and we know from the Leiden and TirarjLlaugAcjlu grants that tua aoa 
wsfl GaidarAdltyadeim, Ho led a very pious life* visiting and setting right the afair* of 
eovcral tomplea and singing their praises. A decade of his voraea is inoluded in the colieotion 
ol hymna oalled the 

The Tiruv&lang&da plates atata that the people urged H&jaT&ja I to take np the 
reins of the government^ but that he sternly refused to accept their kind solicitations, saying 
he would not take up the sovereignty m long m Ms uncle, Madur^taka, wm fond of ruling* 
It is eaid that eventually Arunio|idevap iRAjarftjadeYa 1)^ was anointed iis heir^apparent^ 
even while hfadurAntaka was " bearing the burden of the kingdom/ This step might have 
been taken hy Madurintaka on perceiring what direction the melinatiens of bis son 
(3andar&ditya took.^^ From araoagat the youngsters ho soems to have picked up tho fittest 
and tho most popular^ EijarS-Ja to be his successor. 

UttamaohAla^s tnothar waacalled Pir4iitakau MidSvadlga| alia^ Semblyah^Iah&ddviyac. 
She seems, like her grand^sou, to have been a very pious lady. She built a number of 
temples for Siva-for iuiitauoe, the Chaadramaullivara tomplo ah Timvakkaraipl^ the 
Apataah^y^svara temple at Adatufaip^^ tho Tiruvafancri tompio at Tiruv^rdr, etc/** 
wore built by her* Some of those coustruotions wore completed In the roign of R4jar4ja 
t.} and therofora ihe soom^ to have sorvlvcd her eon Modur^ntako and to have lived 
fairly long during the reign of E4jaraja I, 

In eoaneotiou with the nAino of the molhor of Madurintaka, Mr* VenkAyy^ has 
cODiLmittcd a mistake. He speaks of her as UdaLyapir^ttiyAr alias Sembjyai^ MAd^vlyAr*^^ 
The compound moans 'becoming pregnant with* or " bearing so and 

BO henco ’ ' means ' the queen who had 

tho honourof baaringUttamachdladava as her son.^ This wrong interpretation hae brought 
into existence an altogether fictitious queen named Hd^iya PirAttiy^* The phrase 
uuyiVu-udyt£3l occurs in savoral pEacos in Tamij Literary works ; e.£^., In F^rumdf TVrumchfij 
the saint Kulaykhara addresasj 3i1 E^ma as * mani vayir^vdifUamfi ^! 

The Inscription refers to trimsactlom that took place on thD following occasions :— 

(I) In the 22ad year of the reign of K^-FarakAtarivarmari. 

(2} In the 9fch year of the reign of K^^Visaiya^fLempavarman. 

(3j ta the 16bh year of tho reign of K5-P4mk5darj¥arman. 

(i) In tho iSth year of the reign of Sri Paraklearivarman who took Madirai and llsm. 

Of thf^e, the transactions that took place in the first two reigns, ere cold to have been 
found engraved on the wall of the temple. 


It Hj hu miing * cF v^irsss h^^laiLag with K* vifiitAd the icmpb st TtkIiMf* 

VaUjuu (TiruvqUKiOip nt»t Ka|p&cll> uL right tho Ai^sira of ths tempLn and bathed the ceut^ ttuina with 
|,Ol>0 pots full ot wst«r* Ha tip ati l£iiS|^ cl &iviii in tha bampka At Gc^^autJUiiii, ate. (5* I* /.« Vol UJ, 
p. lOS;# and No^ £22 of 1303 rBfrpMtivsJy*) 

H Ep. Aiui. for 1306 , p. OS, para. ^$4 

n No* of 1907. 

It £|l Am. Btp, Eor 1904^ p. lit piwa, 20. 


l> No. 300 of 1004 . 

H No. 371 of ISOi* 

It Pdramit 'Tlnjinobf i^h ^aood v* 1* 
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Quo 6t UB b»8 shown olicwhcrc that Ksmiiav&rmBn most bavo ralsd onj^aftof PiarAki* 
inrivarman PorAntftlia Dr. HuItMcb takes him to be a brothwol N'ppatntgavBnnsii.tl 
We are mclinedtotabetheParakltArivamanmentiOiied thrico in thia record bo bo identioal 
with ParAntaka who took Madirai end Itam, 

The following are the iiAmes of places mentioned in the inaeription Cragam, TUq- 
doptikkachcheri, Kambol&npAdi, AdimflneppAdi, KaajaknppAdi.KQram, OjukkaippAkkam, 
lifrnvalichehSri. Rai?ajayappfldi.fikavirappadi. VftaiansppAdi, SilftniynmaiB.iuid Kaehchip. 
p6da. Of theae, KQramand Olnkkaippflkkamexcepted,all othom appear to have bean the 
na oios of the variotta quarters in Kachchippedu, whicb is a modified form of the name of 
KAQcbipuraro. The Viahpu toiaple at tJragam has been praised by the Vishpava aamta, 
Tirumaliwl and Timmati g aijft{vflraTho village of Kdram is situated at a diatanfra ol 
six miles from Kkfiehipursm, and is famous as the birth place of PrTvatsaohinna-miira, belter 
known as KdrattAlvAn, who was the foremost of tho disciples of PtT R&mAnuja, end who wrote 
down tho ^n-Bhishtja to the diotatjon of RiVmftnuja, It is in thia place that VidyAvinita 
Pallava built s temple for Pin&kap&fjU under the name of VidvATinito-PallaTa-Paroniei™®. 
garam. Ojukkaippikkam is perhaps identicsi with Ozhokkillpatta in tho Conjeeraram 
t&luka of tho Chingleput Dlstri.'st. 

In the course of this inscription wa come across the namot&IAchchcrtyir ‘£llUdcalyar. 
Wo are unable to say if it is tho name of a single i*ersonor of a cleaa ef men. The first member 
of Ibis compound literally moans * be or t hoy with ears imbored '; the second means, ‘ he or 
they whoso hands shall not receive {alms and such like things).’ 11 is said that their line 
became extinct, a statoment which preclndoa the taking of those for an order of reoIuseB, 
After they became oxtinet, in the suburb of SfilAniyamam, which was enjoyed by them free 
of taxes by royal sanction, a number of people seem to have squatted. Since tho abolition of 
taxes on SdlAniyamam was solely for the benefit of the l^lfikkaiyar, the small taxes mentioned 
in an earlier part of the papar were levied upon these squatters, for the benefit of tho temple. 

The inscription informs us that there wore three imtvgoain the temple of Orsgam, one the 
principal deity and two others in a quarter of tho temple esUed the KarikAla-teni-*® ’This 
latter word means a pfaf, a rstsed platform. The pliitforin seems tohava been named after 
KarikAla, one of the oarty sovereigns of thoChdlo dynosty. There is also a likelihood of its 
being called after some later member of tho eamo dynasty, for wo know other kings, who 
boro tho same name as that early king, reputed to have built the crobaiikment of the 


KAvSri. 

The fact that tho festival is mentioned to bo of seven days* duration, seems bo indicate 
that the ten/m that w«w followed in theserviecof temple was tho Paii-^dwMa and not 
PdRdiardtra system, Tho latter was systematicsHy introduced in almost all the important 
Vishnu temples in Southern India by RAmAnuJa, 

Tho present inscription is of more tlmn merely historical interest, in that wo loam a good 
deal about the state of oiviliaation of the times, whnt tho staff generally employed in templet 
in those days was, wlmt the quuUfioattons of tho officiating priests were, etc., etc. Wo have 
also some knowledge of tho ooroparativo value of baxarartlolea and the rate of interest and 
other Bimilar matters. Tho rate of interest does not appear to bo constent ; it must be 
admitted tha t in somo instances it was rather heavy. Interest was rooeived either in money 


or grain. 


U C^nJiian .\fa^art* for 1903. 

li Efl, VoL VH. p. uj. t * 

humming with'^ ninf^ndaijOr^^n cf 'TlrumaliiiiyAWfcr 
<w 03-« Of Tiruvlwlian'lrv.virnltam). and * N^njulwJy ’ v. 8). ‘ Iflfftdvfi-’ (iWd., v. 

13).' K:iihshi!f.Ofaj:i'ni ' (§ riirj.n'r«inaM. I- M). ‘ (fmVfl Tiruisa^ar, 117). 

' is Thssa mtictn l» tbs acds at Tir^kkiragitea and Tsainlragam, lung by TimiM6a»iyliv4r. 
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THE INXHAJT AN’TKJUABY 


[ArKU., 19W 


TEXT*’ 

FiT»t Flats: First Siitt. 

\. «Tf(i t’l ^ ^ ^ t H 1 - 

a^lPiTTTW^^^OTwrra^ ^^5 R*n tiisiTitR^n 5 ^— 
l. -g: w. t =t ^ir }— 

Y. fvTf^ — 

qruj^nmsT^.sTr t^ten%rrmin^ «i3.[ 

%. 0tl*t tTTHW »?T[ ’?* 1 qitia*i*ijifl& *iT^ — 

1 *, « TT^lT^Kt^Wl^ !TT— 

tf, \*t rrsTsnsif nTfJtm sparoi^i^S^nwn^— 

[ II \* 3 wiis’nwis^ ^i Pr^re^r—- 
Xo. ;mpp*;sT ^ ^5Tfr*niT; [ i< 1 iT3H«itn^'n’*ig-' 

XX. [ H t* 1— 

^t\ K6-ppftra^ 

12. k§ftaripBiimar-Apa 4f £ UttamaWlacicvarkku ykj^du padin&f Avadu Ud^i- 

13, y&r Kflchjchippdtto k^yilln-uUAl tefkiJ Cliittir&-iJiand*ip^tt-4Jlmi- 

14 ! ^mli imkka adi({ftriga! SAlBmflreiiiid*-v61Ar EniberumAi^ ik-RachoIupp&ttM 

15. Pragattu ni^T«raIi]?ft Divarkku ik-Kftcliflhipp6ttuk-kdl-mroi ktUiyum kftta. 

16. luru [k4]li[yuJmivarkku pfigaraly ««nin njarpimIttAvarkkSKagholiipp6ttura Tii- 

17. jp[^iii(ju]kkaciictiAriTi!iini vjlai koq4’*4^’}'^ lihOmiyiiiia maiT'iPi xmli- 

IS. attull»i>ftTuiii mii^pbu itt^varkku lUTandftfi-jBjtlilAmftiyi- 

lB. 1 ni^nHdiaft'jByyavDiii ik-Kacliolupp6tt'i Iran^Ju 501*1 ittSvBnidS'i" 

20 . ya Srikkriyan-ka^ajkAoftTiim Bniliehcheywkeprru vippapiJftfi-joyya i* 

21. k-Kwkchipp6U^t Oragattu nipraroli^a dflrJrkkn ivvCtr kdl-ni^ai k6Uyaiii kMaH 

22. vu kilijniii vilai kopdd^^iya bhAuu^lum pO'Uatfili^tM*™^’ (y) 

23. vandafl.joyviy'-onru® JttQi KarobuiAnpA^iyutn AdioftAijiappAdiyiiin i- 

24 . TTiiapiJu ierijiim i dA^nr irSk4riyain-Afiy»Tdm ippariitt aivandafi joygay-ep- 

SecoDd Plate: First Side. 

25. intn amliohchcyya adigAri Sikkar-ud’’*y4j|f Jf^kkap Kanichchap-Agia SO¬ 
SO. {am il vAiida vfilAp vi ppappottH oivand afl.joyyiltapadi [I I •] k ftlala- 

27 , vu ktUijum kdl-nirai kitliyuin i divar vilai kopd*'*^!?* nil^g^lii 
38. pOgamuDQ. i dAvar poU-Otti’ Sil410khaippa<Ji KftpParakfisaripanmapktt 
20, y4(jdu inibatt’irapdk^’Mi'i Ktlrattu aabhaiyinim AiiyerponinibAkkatttt 

30. flabhfliyArum ko^ds pop irunOrf-ainibadip kA)a6jipukkit 

31. tai]ga|,(lr epp&]ip-pork4l&l firAttai nAjaikku attakka. 

32. poUAai nellu aLMOrrukkAdiyuni U|aiyftr sabhayAr 4ilA- 

33. lAkkaippadi kopd^ po? aim bad ip kalaOjip&l OrAttai nA|ai. 

34. kku alakkakkadava poliAai noUu kAdiyum KO-vi* 

36. Aaiya Kampapaamarku yApdn opbadAvado OjukkaipAkkattuaabh^* 

36. yar iilAlAkhaippadi kop^u ka<J*va pop irwbattunApkaiaajipAl 6rA- 

Second Plate: First Side. 

37. ttai nAlaikkida-kkadava poIiAai-ppop kaJafijA nAlu maftj t^yam m- 

38. vandafijcydapadi [||*1 tiruvamiitJu mOpni eandikku nol miikkitrupi opinApyu. 

30. m kaiiyaniudu Lrapdlukku mOpra sandikk u nel nApA'iymu ae 3 -yamHda nifctdapi 

11 From inhod liaptoHliHU kindly lmtii*l»nl by Mr- Edgar ItiuntpOt 8iipri1ntend«it ol 
Government Central Mueeuma Mndmo, 
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40. ulakkiuukka nel aiftflillijuiD t’^yiramuda pOdii tuiyAga mA^jird. BAndiklni [ta-} 

41. yinmvdu nftli-imkka nel iziti]^^4}iyutD adaikk&y&inilda miiniii saadikkn 

43 . wt viraginukka net iratt&liyum irAdikkum 

43. v6dA-br4hmai^ii oniTa^nkkn nel padAkkum irai^nkkii pudaval-mudal 

44 . ArAtfai nAlai kk u po^ aiOgalafijum parichftrakafi-jeyyn'inA^ii oruva^Lnkkn 

45. nel atimAliynm iva^akku mndal ArAltai nAlaikku 

46. kalaSjam tirameykApp&ii oruvaj^ukku niAada-nel kunipiyum iTBpu* 

47 . kkn ptidaTai niudal OiAttai nAjaikku po]^-iru-kB|a 6 jum nandava^m ulap- 

48. p4r iravarkku niiada-nel kufaid nApA^Iyum irargalukku pudavaikkn pop 

Third Plate : Find Side. 

49 . kajalljam SafikirAnti opripakku Achhryja pftdapai utpada pop kalaflJAy hAl&- 

60. ga SaiikirAnti pannirandinakku pop padLpain-ga|afliiiin timmeyppOdiohu. 

61. yifuin tinipqgaihkum tifigal araikkAl popnflga flrAtt*! nftlaikku 
53 . pop fcalafijaraiyum tirunamanigai mOppikku 6 rAtt*i nAlaikkn po- 

63. p inukkftliini tinipi«ariAattam mdpnikkv ArAtt^'i nAjaikku pop ha]afi- 

64. jam ugaohohagaj talaippafsi oprum maddali irapduni karadigai op. 

65. ptm tftlam opfuia AekapdJgai oppiin kAlem Irapdom kai- 

66 . mapi oppiraAga A| opbadipukini pudaT»! mudaUutpada Ukiilr poU* 

67. fittu ncl ndnaimbaddip-kldiyum Koohohippflttu jiagarattArpakkal Tilai ko- 

68 . pdtidaiya nilattU ChittiraTraUi-pponiftjeruT&pa pattiytun Tapdu- 

69. pukkaohchAriyil vilai kopdudaiy* nilattil tuAUu madagAfu pAflja 
00 . Sopdaraippottap oilatttikku vadakkil tadi oiftprnin KadAddrup- 

ThlTd Plate: Secopd side. 

61. dipilp vadakkil ohaftiTuv-opimn palja laadagAtP pA 6 ja nilattaj 
02. KOaAiiyAr pOgattil vadakkil fcupdilumAga tadi aifijipAl po- 

63, tU nilamuroBga iiuiilam irapd^ pattlynm ippoliyitt“ “I nOf- 

64 , taimbadin'kAdiyiun UTaohohatgal opbadiproukka mvandamAgavuiD [ | tifune- 

65, lukkid>i^rkka mAada-nel muppAjiyum KarikAla-teniyil iruvar DAvark* 

60, ku mOp^ eandikku «iSadam-ari4jy‘ar™AliyAga niiadam-ariii knpuu nA* 

07. pAUkku nel mukkupipi apmA^yum kapyamudu mApfU sandl- 

68 . kku nel pApAliyum vipagukkn nol munpAjiyum mApT« eandikku noy- 
60, yatnudu ulakkipukku itel'iinA|iyiLm iruvar divarkkum tirunondA-vilakki- 

70. rap di?nkkn ney.nrikku nol kunipi-n ApAjiyum tirumeyppOchchukkum 

71. iiTuppugaikkum ti»ga| mafijAdi-ppoppAga ArAt jai nAjaikku pop pap* 

72 . pjiapda OiaftjAdiyum ivTimvar dOwkkum nivandhamigaTUBi [I*) KOpFara^sanpa- 

Fevtli Plate i Pint Side. 

73 . nmarkko yAndn padipArAvado KachohippAttltn t^ragattu nipiamlipa dAvarpakkali- 
74 ! vvflr KambolAp^iyAr kopd* pop ejubattu mukkabfljaraiyuiD A- 

76. dimAnappAdiyAr kopda pop elubattn-mukkalaftjaraiyTHn KafilJajga- 
70 , ppAdiyltr kopda pop mappattaiugabAjuin fifiuvayehelifiriyAr 

77. kopda poppadipep-kalafijum Agappop iropft(Tn"kka]aO* 

78. jipukko kalafljipvAy piJa™‘poUiaiyAga ArAttai nA- 

79 . |Mlflrti vanda poliAai-ppop muppadip.kaiafij'i ippo- 

80. n muppadip-kalafijuiii i divar Chittiiai tiruvijAvukku luvancUftjeyda 

81. padi tiruvilA 6lunA)aikkam eppaihku pop AlU'I^Jadjum Ala nAjaikku nA. 

82. fu pQvum nArii AAndukkum pop irukaUfljum AjunAlum kdtti sey- 
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83. jum dfiTOmdiyarkkc kofUilAittii patei^Aikkiim-&ga poty ftif galnfljua) ||u 
8^. nAlum brjdxmanA-bhdjRiiAtttikku A^f Ad&gAtt41 n^r-kondu 

Fourth Pl&te I Second Siiid. 

S5. po^ pAdm(kA)kfi]afijurn dlrar pa{|jcb^mTjgBi karTifijiTi^ 

86, gaiyArklniin Siiappu vuicIa uvachchflrkktira Bn nfljaikku po^ kalaajum 

87, kai^ejlA^iYa pon fl]u Agnppan n&r timvilAvTiklcu rilskku pi- 

88, fjiippArmn kodi eduppAnmi KambntdnpAdLvAnmi AdlnidnappadiyAniffi 

89, Ernivaliclich^riyArum KaajagappddiyAiuin i divar MnjAm 
90- mattu muiilmna T6Jac:hcheriyfU"4na StUkkaiyar ccrhcha^i^piai^ 

91. yil ivv§lllkkniyyar pArvva-marjjMi iiai ir’iik[ka] kadavarallAnial- 

92. yil IchchArikku-ppu^tin Mj^fU vandirina kadiga]ai zoapajji] tif^gal nAli 

93. ujakk-e^^iyum imiiiA|i ari^ijram I cJ67Prkk&[y)4raiy§ga kopdu maijti inna* 

94. garaSjuttina ipai epp&rpatiadim kol]Adjdilganim[||*] ivargftlai idai^ri maT- 

95. |ii i^k^ttinAr G€5j>gai idai Kiimari idaj enydAr seydA pAvan-kolTa- 

90, dAga^'itm o^fu ippariiu iiadiraiytim Parak&arjpnnmafku- 

Fitih Plata : First SWe. 

97. vkndu padmettAradu ikachrlijpAtt^i nagarattAr fey da ?ja¥aathaippadiyc(y) i- 

98. dAvariim ii^rgalai iTiraiyefy} kolvadAgaFum iehoh^riyAi-1 devarkkti 

99. kanakkii idtiTadAgavum ivapnkku i d^?ar bandArattA nifepdam kuru^ nelltito 

100. Anduvaral imkajafljti poij idnTadAga\*iiin ff|*] iv^iir Ira^ajayapp&dl Ekas'trap- 

101 . pAdi Vimana Sankara SaiikarappAdiyiiiiiAga mOnfu ^ri-chCimi^garapAdiyAroiii 

konda poip 

102. irapadiri-kAjafljinAl mti^bu nj^tfa l8riyAr^ kaijlaTa m>adA-yilakko]^- 

103. mm ftdlfUliyflmatlArftttiini ci^ai ftandi vi|akkehp|uidAga mi [j|*] ira- 

104. ndn feik5yilal d^vargalaL Utferfloiayaiia Sai\grAiitjyuiii ChjttiirAi ViBhunim sna- 

105. panamAUu^^dArbim ttruvijAvii-lni vilakku*ppi<JippAikiuii kodi cdukkiim-A}uk- 
J06. kym tinimurpim pagunda panailiai-jjAyapmATltTi ariAi tuiiiynin gflahti feydA^U- 
107* kku ari^u taiii]jpac]akkuni pOJapai^ppo^ araUkkalaOjum manum SrikdjiJul 

10 S, ktifalvallapa iu\'andani p&rAd6 kanda^vile feyradAgaviuii ittOTar ArikAri- 
109, lyu^ i(;tftiyflfn}|a]^s padi^crtfa nAttiyArumA kadai ka^iju ifrtidu kudtfppa* 

J10. rAgaTTim[|| •] mAagarattii nagaram-AivAnURi At^auvAriyamm fiiruTajichcibAriyAriiia 

111. KaAjagappA4iyAniiii ittirarvifem A|iiiciadii 4i;idut5rum tinivi}Acbchfiyda- 

112. v^lavA ka^akku kApbadAga^um ic^hohutt^pp^tt^ irapd^ ^liyArtiinS dArar 

113. dAratia valtta piTandaii^gopdu tiriim©[y]kAppu iduvadAgavum[||*J ittdvar 

irtkAryya- 

114 m kadajkkApbAraiyiim tirumcykAiipapaiyum kapakko}udiivATjai* 

115. yum JiagaramA javasUiai fey^du ipikol1a-ppeFMadilga™ni[,|♦] iirlkOyi^ 

110 lukka feikOyil naiuhAy niram bin Aral-ppifMuvidil vMttin mla brA- 
117. lunapapaLyd AfAdikka idm.iidAgavum ippari^u AdigAraAjuyF4r-Ava af&i 6* 

1J8. lai feytifip iAAagar^itt-lravirappAdi ma^lbyHpethap NAfpatt©igiAyira AtaiigalAdittA' 

119. nfiu eluttufll*] IkKaek^hipAtta uagarattArpakkal vilei ko^d* nilatn Oldga- 

120. mArayappcrafijortiTil kikkJdl m^r^migadikkuinivu utpad^ vifpt^kkud^^'t^Ora mA 

12L ^gnraUAmfij*] Lnda aAsauBm iUandAjigi ParmJ^vbajiA .... 

TranslatlQti,>^ 

LtntJt 1—11, (Iti) tli^i Biiteontih year of ttbe reign of) the king PairakAcari^-man alias 
U^tamaribOladem, wbe^n His .^[ajiTSty was pfeaecd la bo iu the soatbCiuttirtt-mandapa 

in the palaccjat ^acbchjppAdu, tko Ch6tn-mavaiidJi-vAlAi-, (humbly) s^ubmittod 

SI Tha SAfiAknt pcpH-jcn has b<»n loTl oat of %hs traaiE^rkm v It Li fm^^aUrv and oi wht^l Uttia 
It oovuji ia itm TauuJ porUoa u^E 0^ ilofOLOnmU 
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UiU 9 " My lord ! Thetsma on (ortielop} weighed in tbe batonce And on {Articles} 

measured by the foot, whieli belong to the deity who iis plootcd to stand in the temple af 
tlragam ; the (land-:) that are in the enjoyment of this deity and whioh were purcbaiHiKi, 
for this same god, at Kachchippfedu and Tu^dodahhachchari and bcaidcB these, the 
{amounte) that carry intorrat, were not in past times reduced to writing ; therefore, may 
it please your majesty to command that those might bo redueod to WTitmg and the jK^ople 
of the two eWriii belonging to Kachchippedu ^ taada to look after the busineae of (of the 
templo of) this god." Tho king was to command ; " B» the reduamg to writing 

the (enjoyment of tbo ) tasee on (article} weighed in the lialanee and those meaatired by 
f.hft foot, the lands purchased and those items that fetch interest, done by yourself. 
Be it also arranged that the (poople of) KAinbiilaopfldi Adimft^appadb tho two 
c&frts belonging to this town {Kacheypp^u}, should scrutinise the business of (the 
temple of) this god." 

TUtt ifl what was written (as tbs result) of tho prayer of the otlkiMrin, Xakkag Ea^i. 
chcL&ix C3li6lfti-iiiftvfljid(ik-T§lftT of ^ikk^r 

(The following Is the aeoounto ) the taios on (articles) WBighod in the balance and 
measured by tho foot and the produce of the lauda purchased by the deity (or in the name 
of the deity) and tho interest-boaring amounts of this god, ae gathered from stone 
in»criptioiiB :— 

In tho twenty-second year of tho reign of tho king Parakesarintrinan, the gold received 
by the sohAos of Kdram aud Ariyar-ppsrtimbAkknm (Is) two hundred and fifty of 

gold ; tho paddy, that has to be measured oaintorest on this amount, is hra hundred and 
fifty hddts of paddy per annuin. 

The gold EooolTod, according to tho stone inscriptioii, by tho tabha of Ulaiydr is fif ty 
talaSjua ; the paddy, that has to bo measured as iutoreat on this sum, is a hundred and fifty 
a year. 

(In) tbe ninth year of the (reign.of] king Visaiya Kampavarman, the gold received, accord¬ 
ing tb the stone record, by tbo so Aka of Olukkaippikkam is twenty-four koi&Ajus i tho gold, 
that has to bo paid as intercston thiaamouiit, La arranged to bo ono bofaftjuand four midjddw. 

Lines 25_05. (This is how tbo above inoomc was arran^ul to ho spout and accord¬ 

ingly) reduced to writing ;— 

For rice offeringB throe times a day. tho ((luantlty of) paddy (sanotionodfor this purpose is) 
three itara?is and six : for two vogotablos throe times a day, paddy, throe »4 'm : and for 

ghee daily a ufukha, paddy five adjis; curds at a kri each time, throo times a day, one ndft 
and a an', paddy throL* nJ;*f: bjtoi leaves and nuts thrice a day, paddy three ndfis: for the 
Ir&hmap who does tho drddAana, (the quantity of) paddy (to bo given daily is) a padakH j 
andfer his clothes, five Au/oaiw of goldannuaUy ; for tho young man (a 5mAmacA4r*a) who does 
the subordinate aorviees of the temple, peddy (per diem) «x ndfi'a; and for him for clothes, 
annually a to'offja of ffjld; lor tho temple guard, paddy daily one kuraS* and for his clothoa, 
two fci/cHjiw o year ; for two persons who labour in the floTOr-garden, paddy per diem turn 
kttfttiii and four ndlia and for clothes for theae one to'eiayw of gold a year; for twelve Saukr 
tAiitis, including the dcAtryu-puya, fifteen feifosjMS at the rate of a and a quarter el 

gold for each Saiikr&nti ; for eandal and iiioenso at tho rate of a eighth of a po?i per mensem, 
lor a year one and a half kaianjM : for bathiog the image thrico daily, hroo-fourths of a pos 
per annum j for musioians (m under :—}; for the (sounder of tho) totoi-ppetfa*, one man; the 


SB The word rmbemmdn migla to to tto veeuw and ir.uiBlatsd, *.»t b«s Leon dune. M 

addfemiiiB tto Iwb. ar mk.!a as a noan in appoihien wito __ 

M rtitofKUort BMiaiwnQt aimply Wadi«jt. t«t also a lit«ary wiapewticn, U«wo tt Iws beso rnkea 

M ndunn^ 
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maddali, two ; the karadihai, one; tho tdlam, otjs ; the joi'i one; the Mhm, one ;. 

and the Jbtf-tnant, one ; thus the (total nuiuhor of) men (is) nine ; for theae, i&oluding their 
clothing, annually a hundred and fifty Mdis of paddy which U got from the eabha of Ujajyfir, 
ftointerest (on the eumthey have borrowed from tlio temple) and the block of land called the 
ChitraTalli.pperufijepivu, one of the plote of land pnrchaBed from the oitueoe of Kachohip. 
p^u and the three tadif of land in the northern portion of the plot caUed the Sendaraipottan, 
watered by the canal ooming from the higher aluiee ; the northern cheruva in (the plot of) 
the land called K&dAdi'kbupdil together with the northern ^adff of the land which is in the 
enjoyment of Kdndiiy&r and which is watered by tho canal issuing from the lower sliice ; 
(thus makinga total of) five lodfandin terms of jurn's, two ^ (this land), together with the 

(aboTe mentioned) one hundred and fifty htlia of paddy received ae interest, shall be written 
down in the name of the muaieians, nine in namher : for those that clean the (the temple 
preoincta), daily three ndfie of paddy, 

Liner 65'72. For the deities on the KarikAbi'tenj; for rice ofieringa thrioe a day, at 
sis fidfia each time, the quantity of rioe {amaimts to) a ituruni and four ndfis daily ; for 
thia, paddy three Jbnrttn is and ais nd/is; for fire-wood, paddy three ndju; for ghee three 
times a day, one itiakht; paddy for the same five nd/is: for the two deiti^, for two perpetual 
lampe, ghee at one wri, paddy for it, one jbtrUAtoad four ndfit ; for sandal and Incense for 
one year twelve at the rate of one maAjddi a month : may this be the written 

arrangement for these two deities, 

Lims TS'lOS. (In) the sixteenth year of (the reign of) the Iriag Farak6saTivarman, the 
inhabitants of KambujinpAdi, belonging to thia city, of Kaohohippedu, received from (the 
treasury of) the god, w’ho is pleased to stand in the temple at O’ragam in Kaohohipp^n, 
the sum of seventy'three and a half of gold; the gold roocivod from the sd^Aa of 

AdimAnapp&di ia Beveuty'throe and a half h!i(a3ju of gold; the gold received by the citizens 
of Kafijngappfldi, thirty'five JbdeAjiu.’ the gold received by the inhaintaata of Erruvajich- 
ebSri, eighteen ialanjmi the total gold (thus lent out on interest is) two hundred hitaUjut, 
the total of the interest, per annum on the individual euma making up thjt; two hundred 
lufoiiyu of gold ia thirty kalaUjua. (This amount was) written down for the celebration of a 
seven days’ festival for this god in the month of duttirai, thus :—for oil, seven hifailjwA of 
gold: for (sweet) smelting sandal and fioweis for bcvcd days, two hala^jus of gold ; for the 
food of the dleamdiydr who entertain the ghoahti, and for their (doing) pdjo (perhaps to the 
god of this temple), five MaXjita of gold for tho eeran days : for feeding brAhmana sU thme 
seven days, for (the purohasing) paddy thou and there, ton la'aiijaa: for the bearers of the 
palanquin and for the musioians specially eotue for the occasion, one ka^aSja for tho soven 
days i total gold to be spent on these (tho muaioiam 1) is five iaforlj*uj; the person who carry 
torches and bamwm shall be tho inhabitants of Knmbii|Appl4i, AdimA^jappAdi, Errurajich. 
ohari and KafijagappAdi. In Sfilaniyamam, the chin belonging to thie god, the line of the 
oiiginAl ocGupauts, TolAchoheviyar and ElAkkaiyar, having become ortinot, and since tho 
El&kkaiyar were, aecording to tho old arrangement, exempt from all taioa, those that have 
now come from outside and settled down in this chin are obliged to pay to this god a tax of a 
ndftand a tilakhtol oil and two nd'is of rice per mensem ; beaidea this, ^ city shall not gather 
any other taxes from these people. Thoso that would rtsceive any other taxes fnjm them, 
shall make incur aU die sin oornmi Wed between the Ganges and tho Kumari, Thus, aooording 
to the arrangements made by the inhaliitante of this city in the eighteenth year ef the reign 
of the king Porakesnrivarman, who took Madirai and ijsm, thia god shall also levy this one 
tax alone on these people. The people of theac (or of this) eWri shaU keep aooounta for this 
^ity.For (tho secountant) a hurwni of paddy per diem and two iuiaSjia of gold annually 
shaU be paid from the temple tresaury. The amount of gijld taken by the ^bkarappAdi* oI 
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If^ijfljjiyappAji^ ftk&TlrAppAc^ and VAmanappA^i ifi twenty tiom (the intereatw) 

hhiM amount^ the aforwaid Airis Bhall bum a perpetual lamp (during the day) and from the 
ooUected Irom the inhabitauta ol Sft|aiuyfiiiianij the ei^iiing Lamp ehall be kept up. 

Lines 104-X0S. For the two deities of the temple \ to bathiug them on the UttarAj^ia- 
SaiikrAilti aud Chittimi-viflhu. to the oarriera of torehea and baimera and for the paruAai- 
ndyaitnvdrj, who oome to temple^ rieo one Mat: for him who airajigefl the riee one 

f Aai and & pctdnkhu : gold for half a and for any other defioienciea, expenditure 

might be inouired without reference to the written arrangementa. 

Lines lOS-UT. If any hindraaces to the Berviceaof the temple occur, they shall be Bottled 
fay the people of the aLiteen nddtw (in aaeambly]. The officer (adjnimatering the municipal} 
affaire of t^i* oityj the annually elected membera (of the enfrAa) of the city, the inhaMtanta of 
firpiva^chchdri ELahjagappAdij Bhall, aaftoon as the festiTal cornea to an end, audit the aecowta 
of thia temple for the year. The people of the aboi^ementioned Airis shall appoint the temple 
guard aeoording to the nika maintained in the temple treasury. The citiaienJi shalh themaelvea 
not resolve to tax these that do the husiiiees of the temple, those that keep the account and 
the guflkrd of the temple. II those, that hare served in temples already as offleiating priests* 
eannot be obtained (for the pdyu ol the templej^ only a brAhma^ who haa abudied the vAlaa 
muat be appointed (in their place). 

Xincd U7-121. (Commanded fay these who do the duties of the adAiMrm in this city, 
I, NArpattep;^yira^Maiigallditta^^ the madhyasihanQith^ IravfrappAdi. wrote this arrange, 
ment on palm-leaves; this is my Bignature. The ongraTer of this ^dsonu is Aj'andAugi 
Pdrraigavtran 

THE FIGHT AT THE GAUNA OF QUEEN BELA. 

Bv ME LATi Da. WILLIAM OROOEE, 0.lE.p F.BA- 
Prelate^ Note. 

[AMOKa the papers left behind by the late Ih* William Oroobe was a MS- account ol 
part of the Alhkhnjui as hoard in a Northern I ndian village by R^pa^Ghanb Chaube. As 
any venion of thia great cycle of legends is of value what Dr* Crooke’s agent collected is now 
publifih&d.i] 

Text and franititio]i. 

168 * 

Khabareh hot gaiii PAdshAh ko :—dolA leai MahobA jAi/* 

Tab bulwAi layo ChaundA ko aru, lAh kabi Bir Chauh&n. 

Come news to the king :—^ (BelA's) palankeen has gone to MahobA^' 

Then he aummoned ChauadA and told the newa to the ChauhAn herOr 

167 

Kildi saw At bhayo hAthf par, ChaundA dinho hukm phirAi. 

Titan] phauj hatfg CbaundA Id ginati meii saw A 14kh jaw&n. 

(yhaundA sprang upon his elephant and sent his orders round. 

In ChaundA's mekoning^ hm army was one and a <|uartcr Idkh^ of men, 

168 

Sang C3iaaniliy& ne lai Lino aur 4g4 ko kari payAn : 

JabAii pai dolA tbo BelA ko ChaundA, wabAu garAoo jAi. 

ChauiidA started as the head of his army, and it went forward 

And where Belaya palankeen was he sunoundod it. __ 

I M thU ii a pflM oi caaBidsrsM# l^glL^ ths of ^ach sUoM b fivwi aHw Iho IsEt. 

i Tbo nomberma «0[ni to rafer tu idOA book, 
i That u. 115*006. 
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So eAnu& jo hai dolA sang, sanmukh hoe ke dey& jawAb 
Chori kaiike tiim bh&ge ab tiuu khabanl&r hoe j&L” 

** The hem that ia with the pala n keen, come forth and make answer r-^ 

As tbovt hast committed theft and run away, thou most now have cate>” 

no 

Sunike bkten yft ChaundA kl, tab LAkhan ne kahi sunAi:_ 

“ Na ham chori tumliAri fcihht. na girah kAti RthaurA kyir.** 

Hearing ChaundA’s woida, spake LAkhan :— 

" Neither have I committed theft from yoUj nor have I cut PithaurA’a waifit^band^'* * 

171 

'* BAr biyAhi Chandelo ki dolA dAye Mahobo jAyan,” 

Sunike bAten yA LAkhan ki, ChanndA agni jwAl hoe jAiiV. 

*' The girl that was married to the Chandel is going to SfaliobA." 

Hearing these words of LAkhan, ChaundA beearae as a Same of fire, 

ns 

DolA Miahobe JAn na paibai: mAne ka!u Kanoauji HAi. 

DolA dhari dewA RAnt BelA ko, apno kunch JAA karwAL” 

“ The palankeen shall not go to AUhobA : mind the word of the King of Kanauj, 

Put down RAni BelA's palankeen and mareh you from this place.’* 

173 

Tab phir LAkhan bolan lAge am ChanudA ee kaht sunAi : — 

DolA chhinaiA maiu nA dekhoti jo yah dolA deyA chhinAi,’' 

Then again began LAkhan to speak to ChaundA ;~ 

The palankeen snatcher I do not see—who thia palankeen can snatch from me," 

174 

SSonika bAteu yA LAkhan Id, ChaundA dinho hnkmA phirAi 
DolA ehhui len LAkhan ue j sab ke mundA leii katu'Ai," 

Hearing these words of LAkhan, ChaondA sent out an order:_ 

Take the palankeen from LAkhan, and cut off their heads," 

. 175 

Uukum pAcke tab ChaundA ke Kshatria dhare agAri pae : 

Khaincbt sirohl lal kammar so, dolA pat chalanl logf talwAr. 

Hearing the orders, QiaundA’s Kshatriyaa rushed forward. 

Drawing their anna from their waLata, they raised the swords to the r*lankmn 

176 

Dodor or ke jhuke sipAhi, sab ke ‘ mAm, mAni * rat lAgt. 

Sher bacbA Aa ebatai tamanchA, bhAlA barchhl chbQtan lAg. 

Soldiers on both sides fell upon each other—all with the ciy of " kill, kill." 

Pistols went off like tjgeni’ cuiba,* speani and lanc^ began to hurtle, * 

177 

Chalai kattri KotAldiAnT; donoL dal ik mil hoe jAiii : 

Cbalai eiiohi MAaAshAhf; QnA chalai vilAyat kyAr. 

There were KotAkhAnl daggers ; and both anniea became mixed up. 

There wofro MAnA^Abi swords, and finds from foreign lands. 

_ 176 

TeghA chatakaiu BardwAa ke kati-katl; giraifi aiekhA jawAn. 

Uthaia kabandh bir ran kbelaiii! ghailA uthahiii kabAhi-kabkhl. 

BardwAn swords clashed together rou^y; and beardleas youths fell 

Headless men got op and fought in the field, and the wounded got up and fetched sighs, 

* Tl» znaaoing if 
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170 

T fA lth a p fl&mu'hftwain Kahatrln ko ;—" Y&n)t sharam tumhbe 
Muhai& mAro imp ChaimdA ko, doharC talabaiu d«afi bark&t.'‘ 

Said IiAkhaii to the Eahatri^as: " frionde, my honour ie In your bnmta. 

If yon slay ChaundA, I will double your pay/' 

150 

KanwajwAre man ke b&rhe, jin nMobh kad talwar. 

Bhaja eipAbl QumndawijUo ; tab ChaumdA ne kahi ;— . 

The men of Kaaau] were enoouraged, who had ijsed their ewordi withont intereat; 
ChaundA’a men took to flight: then spake ChaundA:—" 

151 

" Daa das ruptyA ke chAkar bain: nAhaq daiibo inheA hatit f 
Hamarf tnmbarl hoe larAl; dekheb kahA karaiu BhngwAn/' 

" These are sen’anta for ten mpecs: yen are killing them for nothing, 

Let the fight be between you and me : let us see what the Lord will do." 

152 

LAkhan jatrAb daye GhaundA ko :—“ Xild kahl, GhaundiyA RAI, 

Cbot agmani GhaundA kori le, nor mAu kt hanse lew A bujhAi," 

LAkhan made answer to ChaunrlA ;—" ChaundA EAf's word is right: 

Aim first at my breast, O GhaundA, and satisfy the desife of yonr heart." 

i&3 

GhaundA ne tab gurj uthAyo, aur LAkhan par dayo chalAl, 

Gtirj ki shot lagl handA par; dhakkA lagt Kaonauji kyAr. 

Then ChaundA raised his maco and aimed at lAkhan. 

The mare strnck the Aardd and shook the king of Kanauj [LAkhan). 

134 

DolA gheii liyA GhaundA no, tab Sayyad ne kalu eunAi \— 

" LAye dbarohar jo Kanwaj se, so Dillt men galnljf^Ai." 

Then ChaundA surrounded the palankeen, and the Sayyad spoke:— 

“ What I brought finotn Kanauj aa security, has been robbed in Delhi." 

18fi 

tCliAi sanAkAyu Sayyad, wah man mefi lagyo bahut pachhitAn. 

Sayyad bsfhiko gayo LAkhan teu, dekhi ohot Kannaujt kyAr. 

Tbo Sayyad lost hie head, and great remorse was in his mind. 

The Sayyad wont forwards to LAkhan and aaw the wound of the king of Kanauj. 

1S6^ 

Kyofi kuJtiliiliiaie, lAkhan R 4 n 4 T Ao ghUwi mob n&Mti/" 

LAkhan ja^Ab dayo Sayyad seChAcbA, luno haioArl hhV* 

**WiLy aio jfju famting, LAkban EAnA [ You bavo recetrod no wound/’ 

LAkban answered the Sayyad :—Onclo, hear my woida.” 

1S7 

Garii ohot karf ChaiiiidA no ■ tagj gbAwA karojo niAiihiii/’ 

LAkhan lalkAro ChaundA ko :—Baklc^hf, khabandAr jAo/’ 

'* Chaunda gara mo a docp wound ; tbo wound has loaohod mf heart." 

Then LAkhan shouted tu ChaundA: Leadar* have a care." 

188 

T&ult ko bhAlA LAkhan mArei laike AjaipAl ko nAm. 

BbAlA lAgyo LkdAntA kOp wah gir paryo dbarani bbahrAi. 

Weighing his spear well LAkhau struck, taking the liame of AjaipAl ^ 

The spoar struck the oiu^toothed one^ and he fdi to the ground at onoCp 
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189 

ClwaudA bb 8 j 70 ran kbetaa se ; bb&ji ph&uj PithaurA 
TCh alinrAA hojrA ^AfD IwlftbAh ko: mun^hA hatyo ChaundiyA bjAr. 

CbaundA Bed from the battlefield t fled the army of king RthanrA. 

The king heard the newa that the enemy had beaten king ChaundA, 

190 

DolA LAkhan laye jAt batu, rakhf haiu nag»r Mahobe jU. 

Sonike batiyAn del A kl, Pirthi gaye sanAkA khAf> 

LA^an took the palankeen at once, and placed it in \bhobA city. 

Hearing the atory of the palankeen, PritbvS* waa greatly disturbed. 

191 

BhAndfl TAhar ko bulwAj'o, aur yat bAt kahi samiijbAl :•— 

“ Nagar Mahobe jo dolA jAt, tan jag hoe haiti bAitst hamAr.” 

He called DhAndA and TAhar, and spake this word to them i— 

If the palankeen goca to MahobA dty, then the world will laugh at tne." 

192 

Itant aonike, tab TAhar ne lashkar dinho hnkmA phirAI:— 

" MArA dankA ke bAjat kbAn, Kshatrtii bAndhi layo hatbiyAr.” 

Hearing this Tahsr sent out orders to the army„ 
"As Boon Hs they hear the tiMfrfl and the drum, the KsbatriyiB are to put on their anne/ 

193 

SAr surmA hAthIu chaifhl gay A; Turk An bhaye ghdrA aswAr, 

Dalganjan par TAbar charbf gayo ^ DhAndA BhaunrA pat asw'Ar. 

Brave mounted'incn mounted on elephants, and Turks [MusalmAns] on borsea. 

TAhar mounted hia [elephant] Dalganjan, mid DhAtlda on bin (boise] BbauHri. 

194 

Jujh naqArA ke bAjat kbAn, lashkar kOuch day© karU'Al. 

Top rahkalA Age baihlge, ptchhe phauj chall sab jAt. 

Aa Soon as the beat of drum has beard, the army was on the march. 

Cannon went in front, and behind them all tho army, 

105 

Bajatl jAweo yo ran mahuAtl, Kshatrl btr rftp hoe jAIiv. 

Andht aist lashkar Awai, hAhAkAr bltoti jAt. 

The more the drums resounded, the more excited became the Esbatriyaa. 

Like a atorm the army came and the people eried out wid wept. 

196 

8 At koa ke chau pherA men pbaujeii PrithJ ki dikbrAt. 

Prithf RAj no tab lalkAro, dolA cbAit khet raW jAt. 

Prithi '9 army waa seen in a circle of seven 

Then Pritht RA; shouted out, while yet tho palankeen waa four fields ofif. 

197 

" Kcb! k! mAtA nAhar jAe t Kchl RAjpiit lAe aotAr 1 
Kaun kt miihin! ko jayo hai dolA laye Mahobe jAt t " 

*' Wliose mother brought forth a lion t Which RAjpOt haa begotten an heir t 
Who ia the son of the lionet that is taking the palankeen to MahobA t ” 

198 

Suuike bAtcfi PritbtrAj kt, tab LAkhan ne diyA jawAb 
" Hamail mAtA uAhar jAye; bamare jame kaieje bAr,** 

Hearing the words of Frith! RAj. then LAkhan made answer 

“ My mother bote a lion ? In my heart doth grow a hair 1 *’ _ _ 


s yrtthvi RSj, «r ttU PibhiurA, of Delhi. 
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'* DqIA Mahobo lije jit haiti: ciort us tarf, BSr CJiaabta/' 

Itaol minike Prithirftj ne pbir L&kban ae kahi son&l:— 

■■ I am thfi palankeen to MaJiobi. 1 haw oonunitted no theft, 0 bfaw Chanbln.* 

Hearing this RithJ RAj again spaka to lAkhan :— 

200 

*' Efij turabhre nh atkei) baib, LAkhan, Kyoi thhno tmn rtri t 
AlhA Oda] jo Aye balii, khAyo namak ChandAle kyAr/’ 

“ Yow work ia not stopped, LAkhan, Why do yon. pi«k a qoarfel I 

If AlbA and Cdal wore to come, they have oaten the s^tof the CbandelA long." 

201 

** Tom kyon Aye aan jAjhaa ko, LAkhan I EahAi'i tumhAzo kAin I ” 

8tuuke bAteo PrithirAj ke, Ub LAkhan no kahl sunAS:— 

** Why have you «me into tWs battle, LAkhan ! What ia youf boaiBeea here 1" 
Bearing the words of Prithi BAj, spoke LAkhan 

202 

RAthi hJ AlhA ge Kajinanj meii : hero oe BAjgIr dae inAin, 

Dhann hamAro AlhA rikhyo : GAnjar paisA lAyo ngAh.’* 

In anger {with the Chanddfl] AlhA wont to Kannauj; I gave him RAjgb in reward. 

Alha [now] m^jTttainji my prestige, ho realisej the rewnuea of GAnjar. 

203 

GangA kinhi haro Cdal » pagiyft paleti BanAphar roAth 
AlhA Cdal jo ran jnjhaiii: p^Lle jaihaiA Kannaajt RAi/* 

Swearing on the Ganges I eschanged turbans with the BanAphar ( Odal) j— 

If AlbA or Cdal fall in the aeld, the King of Kanaoj [».«.. myeeW, Llkhanj will fal) fli**' 

204 

"Sang na chhoTwifi ham Odal ko; turn soni lew A, dhani CbaohAn." 

Sunikc bAtcn yA LAkhan kt, Pixth! rahe kredh mei'i chhAt. 

** I will never give up Cdal r hear me, thou wealthy OjanhAn.*’ 

Hearing the words of LAkhan, Pritbl was filled with wrath. 

205 

PrithfrAj no tab UlkAro i " TAhar nAhar, bAt onAA. 

Topaiii lagAt dewA marchan j»i, in pAji'i ko dewa urAL" 

Then shouted Prithi RAj: " TAhar, thou lion, make true the words (of LAkhan] 
get e nnnrtu on the eutteuchmonts and blow thoro scou n d r el s away, 

200 

Itant annika tab TAhar ne topaiu Age dal barhAl. 

BuhmAu dai dayo khalaffilit kon, topAii battS* dewA lagAl. 

Hearing this TAhar ordered the cannon to go forward, 

/\nii ordered the gvinners to pat a light to the guns. 

207 

Douon or ke chale khalass!: topAi'i battl upar pabimchc jAl. 

BatU dal daS un topAii men, dhuAna rabyo katak meii cbhAI. 

On both sides went the gutroets and reached the oannou. 

They Ughtod and the smoke of the eannou c overed the army. __ 

• Tbs uim« ■* 
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C}olb-o!& ks Aun tnlapTii; goH M&gh& bund mU. 

OolA lag&tii }ia h&tUu ko m&noii chofA sendhS dat joL 
f«U iibff hail and baUets Like tain in 31^b. 

When the olepbanta rooeived. tlie Lnlla it wae aa li a tLiief had made holea in them. 

209 

Bamb to gol& jUi ko l&gai, hAtiu ubig ghtart ko rah! jiii'i. 

QoUt Ihgai iin Kahatriij kc, ao lattA se j&lu urhL- 
U a ball etTuek an elephant he expired roaring in the mnniing, 

If a ball atmck a Kahatriya be van blown away like a rag. 

210 

Ohhotl golt ke Ugat khfln Kahatri giralji karanth kb&iu. 

Bk pabar bhar gol& baiae topeii; lA] barau hoLyA j&lo. 

When buUete struck the Ksbatriyas, they fell down mlliiig about. 

For a whob watch the guns kept shooting balls and became red hot, 

211 

Topaih chhad da! Kahatri!) ne ; tit tnpak kl m&raiu m&r. 

T!ran m&rain jo kamnaith: gollii cnAraiu Turk sawAr, 

The Kahatriyas deserted the eannon and shot with bows and arrows. 

Those who knew the work shot with arrows : tbe TVirk horacmcn shot with buUcta. 

212 

BholA barclihi chhUtan lAg]|i; bpar kaThbUi k! mAr. 

Kaibar l&gai jin Kahatrllt ke abdbo nikari ,ii wah par. 

Spears and lancea began to be let loose, and buUota out of blundcrbuasea. 
Kshatriyaa struck by JtaiAars were pteroed through thoii bodiea. 

213 

Chhot! golt jiu ke lAgai chakkar kiti giruin urtAi, 

Taht larAl paochhe pari gal, Kshatriii dhari sgAii pAl. 

Those bit by bullets fell rolling in circles. 

This hind of fighting went on in the rear, while the Kahatriyas went forward. 

214 

Dofh qadam jab aiuA rahiyo jswAnAii khainch! lA! talwAr, 

' Khai'kbat' tcghA bAjan lAge \ boUi * ebhupak ehbspak * talwAr. 

When only a step and a hall remained for arsd, brave men drew their sword. 

The swor^ began to sing ' khat-khaf ' and the seinutaie went cAajsoi; cAotpaJ;, 

215 

CnA chatakaiii wah lashkar men r katt-katl giraih abr sardAt. 

Ulhaio kabondh blr ran kholaiu : gbahlA uthaiu habAht-hubAhT. 

6iiA was fighting in that army: waniors and chiefs fell rolling abont. 

Headless heroes got up and fought in the field and wounded men got up slghlug> 

216 

' PyAs pyAs * sab ko rat lAgf ran meu : pAnE nAhm dekhAt. 

HAhAkAr paryo lashkar men mardAu ko maid An dekhAt. 

' Thirat, thirst ’ cried out all in the field, hut saw no water, 

Oonfuaion fell upon the army and tbe plain seemed to be of the doad.i 


t Tbn Umvcs ad Uwo WiU) a aate'' to be connuiwd.'" but uo cubliauatiioD um bosa louud. 
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BOOK^KorrrcE, 


X.'Big'romK Pta Iptra Tw^o^ormiit™ [ 

L^li^OK: tA TnrMorHiK Bou&Dnuitrfc. Bjr 

Paul OLTHAitAKE: Aniuilefl dii Guimot^ 

t^jrnoXXXL Paul Gfmlhner. Paris, lt»33. 

This wqtK which cpmpmM nwjre iluui 
| 3 AB^f is ooncomed with coftsin Impatlinili inpoels 

tha Buddhist fiuth. Tho suthu<r« wHd« know- 
bdgo of Buddhist litefRtaro is profoundT wsts lum- 
kU to dotcnniiiD tho ccnditiDoi*, omsnytJ And 
hilema], in which rbc koy do^tnnoa of Buddhisni i 
s^rclsod tholr InRuones oir tho mind of man f I 

hi what nmfinot' thoso CMattoiling idosa of dootriiitfis 
mrv intt<f-rolstod j wIiAt i^lJwct llioy liavo produced ^ 
■sn the eondilCt of individuals nndi ou tha ganofnl i 
sommujiLty : how th*y liAve been tfanafondod j- 
by tbo o|Kmtion of pure tbonght i how thuy hii%^ 
boon ftltortd hy contact with othor icbixila of 
religious tlionght s and to what oxcccmoa in thoofy 
and practice thoy Isavo sopuHtime* ledi Tho nd- 
thor is, thomroro. coneamod with tho Buddha tmd 
the Samijha only in fci far oa the pcraoimJity of tho 
ano and tint orgnni^tion of the other had a direct 
btOucEicn mpon the dlr«clion of tho spifituni offorti 
af poBt ogea. Ho layn stress in htS earliolf psgos 
upon tha lay oharACtcr of the Biiddha^B tnochlogp 
^ nd upon fnot that ilw Teachnr^ whom it has 
Often boca thu pfAclios to rnprasoat ns an asoetic, 
divorcod from a Vary thing aatomfll and protano, 
waa on the contrary |>OBV««Bod of a profoiiud sense 
of nsturor and of iba value of family and social 
life. His mothcrtl of ptvoching must havo boon 
singularly impmaeivo, fur ho not only organiiod 
a ahufcht but alao founded a Iraditioa of tcaobingp 
furrualiing by his nwn ■errQOliS and exhortaticus 
a pattom to which Inter his disciplcA found it 
impnrativo to coiLfonxi+ 

Buddhi Hm ahnttcred the fundamental oppoal- 
liou between the BHCred and the profane, and 
aboliahod the idea that certain itidividuals are 
nooeasnrily act apart from the general body of 
men, owing to I hair poasaBaion of somLi raysteriaus 
inhorent virtue. The householder end the monk 
cun have an Cfilial share of ]»Cly, though thiHr 
Ntliodd of prootiatng it moy dStJorn This mutual 
Uanding nf o very day life anti religious fwlingt 
which Duddhimn taught» marked a new opoch in 
tha hiitory of hunuuiily ; and in offering a position 
in hii ohureh to the lay dovotoa of both sexes, 
the Buddha oBSumi the success of the infltitution 
which ho foundiHh U must not, howevrr, be 
forgutten that his modification worn mnmly an 
axtcnuien of a lino of avolotion which cemmencoa 
from the Upanishad*^ and that thereforo tho Bud¬ 
dha was the benodciary, rather than the priginatorp 
of A ohonge which hr d its roots in a morn dislant 
part. Thu Jdn eharch also has had its 
and has ijidBed tried to link them to itself by closer 
bonds than thote wbirh united the householder 
with the ^kikshu in Buddhism. But Moh&vfra 


■uhordina IN 'O I* the teh^anSp 

inetfl&d of eo-ordinatrTig thum^ and tliereby nobbed 
it el its frocdoai of action. He was clearly far 
less ixmancipated tbun the Buddha from tho wicicnt 
supefstlticn, which ascribed s Beparala spiri¬ 
tual worth to exterior fennr and ceremenjoa* 

In the history oE Bud^lhtsm ItU the 6dfnsr^ which 
has been the stable element; it has maintained 
orthfHtojQ' both in belief and practice. The fsy 
brethren were- more open to the infiuenco of their 
BurroundingB, more mobilOp Icps atlached to tra¬ 
dition. Th® tnonka ora purer* hut moire rigid. T1:o 
lay cangragiitioii is more nlSvo ; but tlie noveh 
ties which crwp in under their Influonce am oc- 
capEDELBUy opposed violmtly to tho baaie pdncipJea 
of iha FaithH Tlie Induence of tlm lay brother 
increased, oa Lfmu went on. it was notEceabla 
in apme oretions of tho otiginaJ church ± it was 
still more noticeable in the Buddhism of tba loiddlo 
ageB. It ifl supreino to day In Nopal,, where preach¬ 
ing and oatomel oottvibes am carried on by 
married priiwts, that is to Bay, by Imuneholder^p 
and whom tJM meiiks hvo in their retr^oats^ com¬ 
pletely cut oEE fiTito all mlatioELS with tho outoida 
world. 

At tho close of a long and vsluabla chapter on 
tlw landmarks in the ILt^raiy history of the Bud- 
dhiatio dootrinef M. Oltrainam ralKS tho ques¬ 
tion u to how and why the leligfcn founded by 
Goitiama disappeared fllewly, but almost wholly^ 
from tbo land of its origin, after acluoving at the 
outset such a phenomenal succees. Tha Bud- 
dbiaie thomsolveB Btate that their rcligipn siUfcmd 
BoVDialy froxn the altod^ of KumaHIa in tha 7tb 
oantury and of &iakiira at tho boginfung of the 
Oih, BJid certain faeti mlated by tho Ohinose pU- 
grtm Hiuazi TBan^ mdicata that Brahmnn hatred 
of a Eatth, whieh hod SO often supplanted them 
in I ho favour of the powerful and ruling elarteop 
was intenso and prokmgiK]. Even ao, i,nstajicea 
of viehmeo wero only iperB4Lief and there wera no 
persocutienA, properly so^llodh on tho part of 
I ho groat rulora* Bmidhinn. indeed i euffomd far 
mom frttm Islam, which destroyed its menaaleriea 
wholesale. Yet here Bgaiii the Hulionunailaa 
mvosioiiA nmraly bastenud tho oomplotton of a 
rallgtoua dJaaolutlonp which had eomraoniMl long 
provieusly. What really ruined Buddhism wai 
its ever increasing afflnity to Hindu cults, and ia 
particular tn tho cult of ^va. Tlu* Qiuusae pil- 
grimi give numeroiifl examplea of the peiietratiuti 
of pagan Ideas, ovun in tlie moiwterius meat 
unowned for thair orthodoxy. It wna wpeciaUy 
Ihmugh the MuAdydrto that Buddhism l«am* 
ir^foctwl with tl'i® morlid gtirnis that kd to it* 
ultimato decay. The followers of tha ifirdydoj 
doctarad openly that the raeuks ol Nolaoda lianJTy 
1 dilfared at all fratii friar** BinpJuym& 
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Aft H did* moro And more iho Hiune acnuthoda* ador- [ 
diviultdc# qE tbif Mma cIasb And BomDtimes ^ 
thfl EoirB&me ec]ds. Duddhkm ifaa bound tgi be 
Abeorbed by HinduiAdrt. TIhp cohEacI with the^ 
etiLt ot $ivA tinmefonoed Lbo il/uAdydna ioto An 
CAoteno doctnne nploto witli Tpjitrio IdoAi ftad 

Thil waa iho lAfit avuidr^t pi BuddhlM, ^ 
wMoh pzwotioally «wcd to oiLit m IndiH from 
iho Uth ^antiu-y. 

Thp tbird neotiga of M. 0}tmm&£«'A trcAtiee te 
devoted to m diecuneloii of the plsco orcupeiod 
Buddhism in tlto hjetory of Indian Thoo«aphy+ | 
Hd m thg third cbaptor of that eocUgji bo dotthf 
with the point! 0 / reigmblAnoo And di^erenco 
between that mligioni nnd Lhp other chiof rdly^oiu ^ 
■ystemi pf India. The pointm of oontact iiuw mAny* 
intt AfO porhapt Sefti reiiiaFkable than IhOBo which * 
diHonmliBio Lb« doctriite of tl» Buddha Crotn 
other oreedi. 

Firet Aod Joiminoat* Buddhinm prodainiEd the 
right nrni the duty of the individual man^ it 
out HA]do traditional HtguiJ and patabhehed in 
ite plncA A p^reonnl privnto faith. To noqnire 
hnowledgn of tl» Truth by one«U end then tench 
It to olhem—that ie what oonelitute* dPJHrekdyd^ 
thn Eret of iha five head* of knowlodgo |M*o&aod 
by the BpdAupfbTO. 

Soeondly* na it tint ita eant hi the heart of the 
individual man, Buddhlein to ominently a pey^ 
eboSogtcaJ faith. Inaaniuoh aa all religiouf acte 
and raligiguA aentiincjit net dinwtly on tbe innnr 
coiuoiouangae oE man, they am in oEfeet peycholo' 
gicaJ. liqLinllj K fp iho benoGt which occruce 
from Adoration of the Buddha: for cnli^hloncd 
iluddfliela know Out tbit CuJt ti A lourra ql pun- 
lying piDulioD Jot lilm who foliown it. It oonflrmt 
the wiadiim oI th* individual rnind^ Aatitlt tJw 
dovuut to duAtPoy the germ* ol Bin wifhin him, 
and* liko Eaieh, it Jeada diroctly to Vitlon pr Illu- 
mlnftUuii. '^Honour and reapect thn UudHlha, 
And tiKi myitorine of the Imw will be mode plain 
to ye." 


Thirdly» Boddhieni broke clown the andiJ 
harriow between the tamd «id pTofAno, & 
dtfliied tlw divijion oE SMiaty into two riffd grgn] 
Of Ibe diviiion of plaoap bito two CAtegnrin. 
mvmtraOB it offared to a bhUwhu, dgclAr»d t 
Buddha, he owe. jt In ideae Mtoaetod with t 
BArment be wwe. oj,d not to onv p-rtoi 

■^cUHcAtion er cpn»er*tion. One', veneration 

tub!! ”»■ nonina t 

of T>«Klom nli«j bwt th«o Mnnttti, 

R..Jtk , doclnae preulvd 1 »t 1 

'V DiuldwIL " I'ipM ri’rS'” » 


tfeus feoTH oad notioue oI hot totoly hy a 

wish tJiaL tht ^ctmyAHi ahouM aooommudato iteelf 
to the tocuil views and projudicna gf ItA uge. Apart 
from mattgra of iooiai bygioao and decenoy, the 
diMipLne recommojidod by thp BuddhieL ACrip- 
tuieB LB puffriy a moral diioiplino, and the pollution 
which they eeek to wijjg away U Uial of the bwl, 
Ihat which ia impuia fi niurder, theft* lytog, 
ohOotli^, light words* end AVorioe'^nol tiv food 
that oup ea'f. * Itultie Are not An end in t hrew - 
aqI vee^ hut only the nveana to the one great end— 
SoJvationn Laillj, aocordirig to BudiLhieiQ the 
whole .on] !tnd Etfe of a man muet be dovoted to 
the faith. BFahmAniom had regulated mortaf 
life by luecwuvo eUgwi^he period of tutelage, 
the hoiiHhgIdor'A life, ihg aecetic etagp in the 
foreit, oad UnalJy the etage of eanyde^abaadon' 
Tueut oJ aU earthly ti«. The Buddha on the 
other handrealiaed haw brief and Irngilo a thing 
ia life: no inao ean count on the morrow. Thera- 
Eorw be preoeligd the need of immediAte renunid^ 
tion for ihem that thirst for aaivAtloD* .weeping 
o.ic'e the ArtijQeiaf dLiiinc^bnt allowed by Hla- 
duiEHi. The loreetf ihe i^^ddAieoitfixi can 
dwell there hy shaping hie thoughia in aregnL with 
the qjirit of the iruo rdjPiaprajtho- Tlwr« mam. 
he no delay, for the ebthfid man who, in the 
days of hi. viffiroiia youth* doee not arieo at the 
right moment, will itever Hod the path of wbtdoflu-* 
Thera tnuit bp no divinion of a mon'e apIritUAl 
gnergy; ho must give bimielf w^tolly to bii laih 
—the lAAk of muaring hJa own lalvation. 

^ * finiiJ hnef tThapicr the anthor iiimi up th e 
lowion of Boddliiim* oe be tinderetAmlp it, after 
elaborate and peJnelaklng reauarch. 1 ronnot 
do bettor than conclude thli indifriirenl roview 
of A v^ry Able work hy iraaBlatin^ vt het 1 coe* 
tlie paragraph. "** ^Itut one ooemoe that 

hwnuuiitj wotilci Im vim to Hit at llm f«t af tbn 
nneiout Hindu ugo T Umy ponan* ia Europe 
•nd Amonoa tUak lo, Jt iii*;r tLanifort bu worth 
whiJe to a to to in a f«w word* why neither iha roift. 
nar in whieli RuddMimj hu ■pproMhetl tba pro- 
Mem t,i mjuiV dMiiny not the JwJutitm wbkh U 
flffen ef that probluin can roidiy toliify ti*. It 
ie impatoiblA tor u to ernbmeo « doetriqe wWeh 
puta forward aa the of life aa mteJioctual nad 
»[riritu»l imiaoUlity. » tu irWi. . wiedom 

which aita opart and gai^m tram bJm upon the 
oetiwe itmg^lEa of htinian exiatencoi Quddbum 
linojti Itoppiqeaa to ihoia who foilnw it with aio- 
contj, becauoe leoehea them to curb their 
deem and aetik their aatiafaciion ja iho n.m,w 
■phom of rttir«a«il anit eonuitniifaiion. Bat 
moral raatlmnuai, apirituol uattwl, the dnaln (or 
to n htog better, the thini tor a fuller and deeper 
Di'nkmoe «f wliat Life eigaifiaa—tiwee poaaw 
Fbt peaier beaytj. T7io ideal of ttv Duddfiiat ia 
a tnmble mutilation of tb* Mao.'' 

S. IL EPVAnDia 
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REMARKS ON THE ANDAMAN ISLANDERS AND THEIR COUNTRY. 
By 8l& RICHARD C. TEMPLE, Br., O.B., C.I.E., f.S.A, 

Chit/(kmtnitaioaer, Andimtan and IfietAor Jdmd9,ffafn AM, 

{Continutd/rom page 5S.) 


rv. 

( 6 ) ifylha and Legtnda. 

Mr, Brown’s PbQosophy o{ Soctal Vafue Developed, 
t now como to the last port of the at^ment in Mr. Brown’s book: his interpretation 
of Andamaneso Myths and Legends. It becomes closer and moro complicated than 
pfeviOQflly and frankly pbiloeophical. Ho tetts u» that ho is dealing with the 513^110 and 
Legends “ in a similar manner " with the more important parts of the ritnal and ceremonial, 
and ho commences by laying down his procedure (p. 330): 

“ I propose to e^lain, not how the legends arose, but what they mean; what part they 
play at the present time in the mental life of the Andaman Islander, Customs tbot 
seem at first sight meaninglees and ndicnlons hay© been ahown to foUil most important 
fimctiona in the social economy, and similarly I hope to prove that the tales , . , . 

are the means by which the Andamanese oxpreae and systematise their fundamenial 
notions of life and nature and the aentimento attaching to those notions. 

Mr. Brown then starts straight off (pp. 330 ff.) on an Akar-Bale (Balawa) story. 

The Night, the Day and the (3cada. 

In this story the origin of the Night and tho Day depends on their connection with too 
Cicada or cricket (p. 330): *' tliis species of Oieada, of which I do not know the scientifio 
ii*me. always makes a noise (' songs ’ as the natives say) during the short interval of twilight 
between sunset and darkness and between dawn and sunrise.** Upon this Mr. Brown remarks 


‘ 'The song of the Cicada, as the day gives place to night ai^ as night changes to day 
U one of the most familiar of all natural phenomena of the Mdamancse. .i^ther 
tact that ia made of in the Ijcg^nd that i! one of 

was the Cicada of the story, or even if it be taken up in tho hand, it wdl utter its shrill 
and plaintive note, not unlike the cry of a human 

understand tho tale, It is necessary to remember that in aU the tnbes ot the ureat 
Andaman division themi ia a prohibition against lolling the Cicada. 

To let the reader follow the explanation of the story and Mr. Brown a comments thereon 

I repeat it hem as told to Mr. Brown : tp. 2U), i * 
“Da Tengat fSir (?) Spkierl Uved at Golugma Bud. He went 8 ^ 

onlv onemall fish of the kind called chelm (1 Qlifphidadoii He turned 

t(> go home, end as he went he diot his arrows before him into the jungle [a 
W K Erwent after them to find them again As he w-mit he sjmke to toe 
fruits of the jungle, asking them their names. In those days the anecstom did not 
K too names of the frSto and the trees. First he ask^ tho 
JSuto. and tlicn the rAofcfi. but none of them f«pH«l. Then 
It was stuck fast in a big yam (ffoiio). He took the 

is vour naroo ? ’ At first the yarn did not answer. Tengal tumoil to ■ «« 

^^nn^lew steps, wlien tTic >-am called him b^k, saying 

^ gone a «. ditto t you say so before 1 He dug 

toS \Vh 5 J Ten^t U to tho hut {bnd^ety one came to look at tjic thin™ 

KaTbrm^k Ho sh3d thorn the yam. He told Omm its name ai^ toow^ 
thorn how to cook it. This was tho first time tliat the ancretors ate gono. Th^ 
Tongat took ill his hand the Cicada and squaahed it between tos palms. As he killed 
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it the CLcadit uttered its cry and the whole world becftm^ dark. Whea the people 
saw that it ™ dark they tried to bring back the daylight, Tengflt took some of the 
resin and made torches/ He taught the people how to dance and sing. When Da 
Kongoro (Sir Ant) sang a song, the day c&me haolL After that the day and night 
came alternately-^^ 

Next Mr. Brown says that the skeleton of the Legend, (p. S31) is this : " one of the an- 
ceatora killed a Cicada (a forbidden act), the Qcada uttered ite cry {as it docs when hurt)* 
and as a reatilt, dartaxeso oOTored the world (as it always does when the Cicada sings Iti the 
evening). LeaTing aside, for tbo pro^t, the rest of the story, we may try to make clear 
to ourselves just what this part of it e3[ps-e3ws.” 

Then he goes on (p. 331): “ the ciplsnation that 1 propose is to the efiect that the Legend 
is simply an expression or a statement o£ tbo socitd of the pbenomenon of the altemation 
of day and night,** 

He next remarks that “ the one outstanding feaiitio of the first importance is that 
the day is the time of eocial aotirity, whoreas the iiigbt is ^ period when the society is, as a 
rule, not aoti^e; '* and that " one of the most important elementa in the montol complex 
revealed by a study of the ccramonlal is the recognition of the fact that it ia on the activity 
of the society that the individual depends for his socority and weU-beingJ' Also (p. 333) i 
it la the inoTitabie rcanlt of this that the daytime, when the society is active, shouM be felt 
to be a period of comparative seetirity. while the night, when all social activity ceases, should 
be a period of comparative insecurity.” 

Mr, Brown’s next note is (p* 333): ” tbe Andaman Islander. Uko many other savage^, 
ta afraid of the dark . , . , But I would hold that in the Andaman Isiandora and pro¬ 
bably in other savages, the fear o£ darkness, of night, is a secondary induccKl feeUng. not by 
any means instinctive, and is in a Large part due to the social sentiiuentSp to the fact tlioit at 
night the social life ceases . . ^ ^ Because any condition of the individual in which he ia 

withdrawn from aetivc parlicipation in the common life is regarded as one of danger from 
magico-religious forces antagonistic to the society*” 

Having road all this into the tab Mr. Brawn saya |p. 333) ^ ” the intorpreiation 
that f would ofiEer of the Akar-Balo [Balawa] Legend i$ that it is an exjjression of these 
sentitnentB relating to the night; an expte^ion that takes advantage of the oonnootion 
between the song, the Cicada and the alternation of the night and day ^ , The 

necessity of this partlouiaT form lau&t bo accepted os a poatuUto.*" After this he prooeeds 
(p- 333) to show at length " that the l^^nd does express tho stseiaf vajife of Night*" 

Prohibitions as Precautions* 

Mr. Browa harks back, howevoTj for a moment to dbcuss the fear of night m a paragraph 
of the first importance to his general argument. He says (p. 333) ; 

** The fear of night, or rather, einee that fear U rarely more than potentiai^ the feclitig 
that night is a time of insecurity, is part of the general attitude of feat or reapeot 
towards the forces of natuio that aro believed to ^ possible nourooe of danger to the 
society, Now, it has boon shown that this particuiur attitude towordB mturo tinda 
cxprctsflion in ritual probihitions of various kinds. For iustance, tho Andaman 
Islander translatos his fceliog of the social mlttc of food suhstimcoii into the belief 
that such thingfl must bo troat^ with ritual pmeautions.” 

And then ho goes on {p* 334) with tbe argument: 

** Applying this to the case before us. wo must first reflogniss that to the Andaman 
Islander the altoimtioa of tbo day and night and the singing of the Cicada are not 
separate phenomena, but arc two parts or Aspects of Ono and the ^tne roourring event- 
Now* the !iight and day arc things that cannot bo hsiidledp kc.i cannot bo immediately 
■ubjeet to toe actions of human bcingSp while the Cicada can be handUed. Hence 
it ii to toe Cicada that the need of precaution is rcferred. Any intorference with the 
Cicada is forhiddczif and this prohinition servos as a mark or expression of the 
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value of that alteroatioQ of itight aod day \rith which the Cicada is so iotimatcly 
associated. The Ijegead of the Akar-IJale [Balaw&J Tribe is simply so cUboratioa 
of this theme.’* 

The Invention of Singing and Dancings 

Mr, Brown proceeds to examine other aspects of the Legend (p. 334}: “the AkarBalo 
story, besides giving an account of the origin of night, relates the invention of singing and 
dancing,” which to the Andamanese ” am merely two aspects of one and the same activity 
.... Dancing, except on a few special ceremonial oecasbns, always tahea place at 
night.” This is because of the belief that ” dancing and singing are means by which the 

evU influence ot darkness can be oi'ercome.as they possess magical efficacy against 

the dangers prevalent at night.” On this he sa^'s (p. 33o}: ** this relation between ^e 
(ne^Hve) eodal value of night ami the {posi'tim} aodal value of dancing and singing is simply 
and clearly expressed in the Legend.” It w'as the “ Binging ” of the Cicada that produced 
the darkness, and it was the singing and dancing aftenvards that produced the day, ” ao 
eSectual was the means adopted of neutraliaing the evib of darkness that Anally resulted in 
the return of the daylight in which ordinary social life ia possible.” 

To this Mr. Brou-n adds (p. 335): ” the reference to the resin in the Legend can bo 
easily undcratood. The Andooianose use resin to provide the light by which they dance, 
as well as for torches for flahing on dark nights .... Thus the aoeial value at reain is 
that it affords a means nf neutralising to a certain extent the efieets of darkness," 

Then he remarka (p. 335): ” one of the ancestors, under the influence of an anti-social 
passion, killed ti Cicada, which uttered its cry, and thereupon the world was covered with 
, . . . but men have learnt how* to use resin for artificial light, and bow to 
remedy the effccta of darkness by dancing ond singing.” 

Luity, Mr. Brown comes to the conclusion (p. 335) that the * L^nd of the Sight, the 
Day and the Cicada’ is this:— 

*' Simply the expression in a particular form of the relation between the Society and 
a certain natural phenomenon in terms of what have been called socfol valves. We 
find expressed the social values of night and of resio and dancing. It may be noted 
that the Legend also gives a special social value to the ancestors, different from and 
greater than that of men or women at the present day. The Ancestors weie able 
to do many things that men cannot do now': they wore able to affect the processes 
of nature in'a way that is no longer possible .” 

The Discovery ol the Tara. 

Mr. Brown pasBCs on (p. 336) to discuss the discovery ol the yam, a minor point in the 
Legend, which Mr. Man relates, {aw p. 211 of Brown), aa being the result of a chance shot 
with an arrow, ib. Brown thinks it likely to be really a aeparato story brought into the 
present tale, as there is the shooting of an arrow in both. In t his story, by chance shots 
with three arrows Da Tengat discovered new objects of three different kinda,—animal 
{cicada), vegetable (yam), mineral {resin, which to the Andamanese is a * stone ’). On this 
fact, Mr. Brown ohservea {p. 337): " in common with other primitive peoplca, the Andaman 
lelanders regard what wo coll luck or chance as due to the action of the magical powers 
poaaessed by objecta and by human bcinga.” 

The KiUing of the Oeada. 

And then, although ho feels the points not to be plain in the Legend, Mr, Brown aaya 
(p. 337): " I think wo must take it that Da Tengat was disgusted at his lack of success in 
fishing , His shooting of the arrows must bo regarded, I think, as the result of 

bis anger.” In his irritation ” he crushed the Cicada, thus bringing darkness on the world." 
Then Mr, Brown reaiarks ; " it is a principle of tho legends that evil results follow from 
avil action .... (p. 338). It was the wickedness of the anceator in giving way to bia 
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feoUnK of imtat^oi, that 1«1 to tho e«ial disaster" ot thfl comiu^ of the tiight InvereeJy 
it was " through the combined effort of the anccatora ioiraog m a haraiotuouH action (flinging 
and dancing} that the day waa brought back.” 

MntoT nnd Minor Motives tn Legends. 


Brown horo iMwks off (ijp. 339-340} to lay down a principle of mterpretation. Ho 
begins by giving tliat bo had " drawn a distinction betwocn what may be called majot and 
minor motives in tho atoiw. The Talidity of the intorpTotation of the iegcndfl offered in this 
ehapter depends on the ™iidity of this distinction, and it is therofoto important to provnlo 
a method by which we aeparato major from minor moti™, This can only be done when 
there are several veraiona nf the saino legend,” 

And then ho goes on to say (p. 33ft) : “ if we compare the Absr-^le [Balawa] Legend 
with the Aka-lie* version recorded by Mr. Man, wc see that they have in common : 

(1} the evpknation of the origin of night as due to the breaking of a mb ; 

(S) the training back of the troublo to the anti-sociai passion of anger on the ijart of 


an ancestor : ^ 

(3) tho account of ibe origin of dancing aikl ringing as meanfl o£ neatraliiniig toe enecta 

af darkness. 

All olliLtr elements of the story ariC rUfferent in the two stori^ .... Both tho 
Legends enpreas the social itnlue of night, and they both express it in very much tho same 
way." 

Beliefs about the Moon : Personltfcation, 


Here Mr. Brown says, (p. 340): " an exactly parallel explanation can be given of the 
Andaman notions relatiug to the Moon. The social mluc of moonlight ia duo to tic faot 
that it enables the natives to fish and catch tiurtic and dtigong by night, A clear moonlight 
fli gh t affords the beat opportunity for harpooning dugong,” the moat valued of all food. 

“ Therefore, we may say that during the second quarter the Dtoon givea valuable help to the 
natives, but during the third quarter withdraws that help.” 

Then he proewda to say (pp. 340-3411 : 

" At the beginamg of the third quarter the Moon rises in the evening with a ruddy hue. 
The natives explain this red and swollen appearance by saying Uiat the Moon is angry. 
When a man docs something that hurts or damages another it is generally {in 
Andamanese life) becatise he is angry, fio to say that the Moon is angry is equivalent 
to saying that ho u damaging tho society by withdrawing the Light by which for 
the past week or so they have b<»ii able to capture fiflh and turtle. The phenomena 
of tJie change of the Moon, in so far as they affect the social life, are reiuf&wntecl a» 
if tliey wore the actions of a human being. ' We may deseribe this briefly by saying 
that the moon is personified.” 

But (p. 341}; “ Eveu the Moon is not exi»«ted to bo angry without a cauao. The natives 
■ay that the anger is due to some bright light having been visible at the time the Moon rises. 
The personification is thus further elaboroted, The moon gives the light by which fishing 
and turtle hunting at night are pOBsiblo. The light has a positive soetdl wrfve and its with¬ 
drawal is an evil." The Muon is therefore regarded oa jealous of artjfleial light, and by that 
belief '* the value of the moonlight is recognUed.” The boUefa about tJio Moon and tJio l^giend 
of tho Kight in f»et (p, 341) ” both express, in neeordanoe with the same psychological 
laws, tho social uafues of natural phenomeiw.” 


The Fire Legend. 

Mr, Brown treats (pp. 341 ff.) the Fire Legend in a different manner: 

” 1 wifi next consider not a single legend but a number of different stories, running 
through all of which we can find a single major motive, 1 have recorded three legends 
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which relate, with sosne diffetionc™ of detail, how in the Iwgintling ^e an^tors bad 
no dre, how nre wau introdnoed hy one of them, and how many of then), being bnmt 
and irightoned, were turned into animals of different kinds,” 

And then remarks (p. 342) : “the story servea aa an explanation of the mai-kinga on 
blnls and fishes, there being where the ancestor who became the apeeica was burnt by the 

fir^ 

Mr Brown then lays down {p. 342) that “ the clue to the true interpreUtion of the three 
Btories [abo™ mentioned] must be souEht in the i«I«e of Flie : ” a proposition which 

be then sets out prore (pp. 342 ff.). 

" We nia V aav in a word, that it ia the possession of fire that makes social life (m rtc 
Andaman^ *know it) possible , . . . Ainon^t all the 

the world, man La the only one that possesses and makes use of fi«- A Jf 
the fiimlamental notion that is ospnsfwd in these ^ 

ih.i ;L‘y U?r^M.. U » ^.jUy 

To the Legend) the lack of fire, or the lack of the ab Jity to make use of fire, that mahea 
the anim^what they me, that cute them off from participation m human life. 

Upon this Mr. Brown argues (p, 343J : 

*' 'Phi* three stories considercfi above contain three motives ; 

(i) They 5»«ss the aoefuf tafue of fire, by making the 

(through tlm differentiation of men and animals) depend on the dis^ery of 

(“i tSv e 4 «ss a peculiar notion as to the relation of the human species to the other 

h^They*'^ve'^a^?ienSr^eKpiS^tion of some of tho eharacteriatics of animals, such 
as the bright colours of certain birds and fishes." / 

And then he argues (p- 343) that ” these same motives are present in many ol the 

Legends relating to the origin of fixe.” 

The Flood Uyth, 

Further consideration of the Fire Legends leads Mr. Brown to the Andamanew stones 
about the Flood. Ho commenoes with a remarkable statement (p. 344); 

“ We have seen that one explanation (in tho mythological aenae) of hoa t ® ^ . art^ 
ia tSat th^ were anTestore who fled f«>m the fire. There are other 
a different account and relate that the ftoinaals came mto existcivoo tkroi gh a gte^ 
flc^l oTaWn S oyVru-helmod the ancestors. Both of these L^ds ^ to be 

of the latter will bo in some degree oonflmied. 

And then Mr, Brown prooeeda (p, 344) t ,■ v* ♦!,«♦ « 

"I think that it was beeauso some of the aneestors kept their ^ ali^t that th^ re* 
1 , tt-biiA thnsc who lost their fire were turned into animals. If many 

raamed human, wbde th^ 3 . ^ idea that does underlie the 

^rsoiml a Jrtuld apF»f that this veraon ol the Flood 

ripply a -»n«l 

ESTiPg ™ Xh S ■(“.!! £.«) life W‘k- 

l5rBtOTn”iiMl (pp. 1H-34S) diMKTtM witli «r. W, wh^' '‘*™ 

come 10 th. .opclwto U.»t thPfe W" ^ 

Brown’s argwmont. But passing this by, it must be noted that ^ P* ' 

" On the intcrtiwtAli™ here suggested the major motivw of the Flood Myth are 

ypend on iU posae^wn by this former and not bjp- tbo latter t 
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(2) the notion of the animaia aa having oneo been one Tvith the aneestoca. 

These two motivoa are both present in the Lcgcntia of the origin of fite that were pre. 
viodclj considered/* 

The Three Worlds. 

Mr. Brown now becomes ingemous (pp. S46-347): 

Ina numbetr of their Legends it is atated that the anceatore saved thcmsclyes by climbing 
op into a tall treo and into the trees. This u to bo explained by the fact that the birds 
aU live up in the trees, and many of them can never be seen save overhead. The top 
of the forest Is where the birds live : it is their world, raised above the world of men 
ftnd women. The flood drove the inhabitants to the tops of the trow. The birds 
remained there and only the htimaq beings caine down again . . , , {p. 347). 
This ia, 1 think, wlmt the Legend really means. The story of the flood gives a pietitre 
of a three^fold world .... For the natives of the [Andaman] laUnds the top of 
the forest is an alien world into which they can only penetrato aith extreme difficulty 
by climbing, and with the life of which they have little to do. Similarly the waters 
of the sea arc another world Into which they can only penetrate for a few moments 
at a time by diving.*' 

Mr. Brown then canrits the idea further {p. 347) : “ the same three-fold division of the 
world ia seen in the beliefs about the three kinds of spirits, those of the forest, those of the 
sen, and the Morua who, while spoken of as spirits of the sky, are often thought of os living 
in the tops of the tall trees.** But he is aware that here he is in a difficulty (p, 347): *' it may 
be said that, on this view, no allowance is made for the existence of torrestrial animais,*’ 
This he skims uver by saying; “That is true, but it must be remembered that there are 
very few such animals in the Andamans.*' 

The Origin of Aaimali. 

Mr. Brown is thus led on to examine “ the story of the Origin of Animals in the Akar- 
Bale (Balawa) Tribe,** Comparing the variants of the tale he says (p. 34P> : 

'■ The main purpose of the Btory is to relate how a great storm or cyclone visited the 
iniftwH in the times of the aocestors and turned many of them into animals. The 
storm was brought about by the action of one of the ancestors, wbo in anger did 
some of the things that are known to anger Puluga and cense a storm , . , . The 

purpose of the elements of the legend ia to explain how the great flood came about, 
by tracing it to the anti-socinj action of some or more of the ancestors, just as the night 
is supposed to have been produced by an ancestor who performed a forbidden action 
, , . . The origin of the catastrophe that separated the once tinited ancestors 
into animals and human beiiiga ia thus traced to the fact that they couhl not live 
together eociaUy and in harmony," 

After reasoning at some length on these general statements, Mr, Brown (p. 350) draws 
the moral from the animals legends thus ; " human society is only possible If personal anger 
be subordinated to the need of good order: the animals arc cut oB from human society because 
they could not live peaceably together without quairoUing.” 

The Fersonlflcatlon of a Natural Fhencinena. 
hir. Brown is next, as it were almost natorally, led on to consider what he fp. 377) caHs 
the Personifleation of Katural Fhonomens, or what Mr. Man would call the Ancbmaneae 
ideas of God. This point he examine!! at great length in some 3S pages of his book (pp. 35t" 
363), He launches into the mythology of this all-important subject with the statement 
(p, 350). '* In the various stories (of the Fire and Flood) there are two separate elements " : 
wr., firstly " the explanation of how a disastrous Bood or storm caused by the non-obaervanoc 
ol ritual prohibition connected with Biliku (Puluga)," and secondly " how, through the 
flood and storm,** animals ** became separated from the human race,” 

" The clue to the understanding ’* of Andamanese mythdogy (p. 351) " lies in the 
Andamanese notions about the weather and the seasons,” Be then describes the seasons 
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an h 0 UDd&ratands them, wd agoiti aLLudce to thf^ Tii^ani^g of the tenii iLirnii! {ffumvt) in ron^ 
neotioa with thenti which here (p. 352) danotei a condition of BOOiaJ danger or of contact 
with the power posv-vessod by all things that can affect the life and safety of the Bocioty-" 

Mr. Brown here remarka (p. 352} that"" the life of the Andaman lalander ia profoundly 
affected by the alter nation of the seasons/" and in rektion to the oocasional oyclonea m the 
iiilands hcremarka (p. 352): " an old man rocoantod to me how on the occasion of a Tiolent 
cyclone he and othora of his riUage took refuge in the sea and on the open shore from the 
danger of falling trees, and remained there till the riolence of the storm had abatedp'^ Here 
I would note that either Mr, Brown did not understand the old man or the old man wa* 
rhodomontadingi 1 have personally boon through three cyeloAes,—twice at sea and onco 
on the se$'shore. The sm on such occasions is about the last place any one would or eon Id 
seek in a cyclone* Ho is right, however, in say tug that the Fiait of such a storm, is a time 
of real terror and extreme danger to such a people aa the Andamanese, j 

Then Mr, Brown shows how the seasons (pp. 352-353} affect the food supply : roughly 
we can say that tho rainy aeason is the season of flesh food, the Kiaff sceBon is the season of 
grubs, the cool scoson is the season of fruits and rootSi and the hot season is the season 
of honey.'* 

BiUku (Puluga) and Tara] (Derfa). 

To follow' hifl own oipreflsion& Mr* Brown then stated: 

I propose to show that the Andaman Islanders express the value of the phenomena 

of the weather and the seasons, f.e*i the these phenomena affect the social life 
and tho social sentiments, by means of Legends and boliefs relating to the two my- 
thicai beings whom they call BiUku and Taral Using tho word ’personification’ 
in a sense to be defined later in the chapter^ we may aay that the Andamanese 
personify the weather and the seasons in the persons of Biliku and TaraL"* 

These are the Northern forms; in the South they ore Puluga and Beria. Biliku is 
aBsociated with t he North East Monsooiit the cold and tho hot season: Deria with 
the South West MonsooHi i.e.^ tho rainy masom ** It U possihio (pp, 353-3o4) to show that 
tho Andaman Islanders asaooLate with these two beings oil the phenomena of the weather 
and the seasons, and are able to represont the ehanges of the latter as though they were the 
actions of human or anthropomorphie bcinga"" 

Mr* Brown's form of argument ia that where there is general agreement as to beliefs on 
a particular eubjoet, those are the major or imporiant points: where there is a lack of agree- 
ment, those are the minor or less important points. On this argument he treats as a matter 
of lesacr importance tho fact that in the South Piduga is male and in tho North Biliku is 
fomalot Then ho says (p. 364): applying the strict method outtimsd above, we may hegiii 
by noting that there Iseompietely unanimitj in regard to the connection of Biliku and Tarsi 
with tho North East and the Smth West respeotivoly, and therefore with the moasoons. 
No interpretation of the myth can be adoejuato unless it seta out from this foot* Tho eon- 
noGtion is ao firmly fixod that it appears in tho names of tho winds thomsdves.'' 

As to the aocription of tho winds, Mr, Brown rouiarkB (p- 356) that '*only the South 
West wind is assoobtod with Torai and all the other winds with BUikUp"" and he aays that 
tho point is one of oonsklerabb intportance in tho interpretation of this myth." Biliku 
is therefore naturally connected with the chief winds and etorms, and ao is more important 
than Torai. Tbie preponderance (p. 356) wilt need to be> explained its one of the cssentiala 
of the myth." In fact ofip« 3d5 Mr* Brown asserts that it m Biliku that sends all the stfnms 
and Tarai that sends nothing more than heavy showers of rain. With the fear of Mr. Brown 
befere me 1 cannot help saying that these a^ertions require modiffcation# Storms do 
occur in the North East Monsoon and are oecasionaily severe: oyolones are terrible and 
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occur ucuftUy tlicu, but they lire rare, no one mdividiwl being likely to cX|MJrioncc more than 
OQC or two in hia life, whcrcaa in the South West Sfontoon storms mo constant and on 
tho West Coast of the Andamans very severe. 

The Anger of BUika (Fnluga). 

Jlr. Brown now carries on the argument, p. 556; “ the j\nclflmsn Islander represents 
any natural phmiotnenon having negaiint social tolne as though it were the result of the action 
of a person in anger, this being the one anti social passion with which he is most familtar m 
hisownlifo .... The nepabi’e socmft«liife of a violent atorm is obvions," and they 
HID thcTisforo clo^ly due to tbo of B^ilikUv 

He nextrdmarks (p. 357): *' anothm- law of Auda man Mythology isthat a por«li,aucb as 
the Mood, is never angry without cause,** and he ciamines three actions of cstreme importa we 
which “ cause the anger of BUiku.*’ The first is tho melting or burning of bees-wax. The 
season for doing this is neeesaarily the hot season, and ** year after j ear the W'ai.melting 
season comes to a close in showery weather,” So (p. iSB) “ the anger of Biliku followi^ 
tlio melting of bees*wax is in one sense simply a statement of actual observable fact. Ihe 
second point is the cutting down or digging up in the hot season of eortain plants, which 
include the most valuable vegetable food. Here again, Mr. Brown argues (p. 359) ; '* there 
is a definite ground of assooiaiion [of BilUtu’s anger] in familiar naturai phenomena.** The 
third action lhat ean eause Biliku’s apger it (p. 350) ” tho killing of a'Cioada or making a 
noise while the Cicada is singing in the morning or e veningHero the explanation is (p, 300) 
that “ the grub of the Cicada is eaten during the timil [daiiger] season and a t no other time 
of year,” i.e., only in the cyclone season. 

The Andamanese are represented here as a kind of ceremonial homceopaths. They do 
ceremonially the very acta that anger BilUcu in order tocuro or avert her anger E.g,, (p. 359): 
*' the efficient way of stopping a storm is to go into the forest and destroy the plants that 
belong to Biliku,*’ and (p. 381) by performing the ceremony of ''killing the Cicada ** they 

inBiiTO fine weiather* 

ficv'iewing the whole subjoct^ Mr. Brown writes (p. 362): “ The e^knation that I hftvo 
to offer of their beliefs rekting to Biliku and to tho tbmgs thuit offeiKl her ie that they are 
abnply the atatemoiit in a special form of observable facts o! natiire/' 


The Sex of BLUku, 

On this subject Mr. Brown remarks (p. 36S): 

There isalackof agrocinent . . , . TataL, (p, 3tt0) rules over the rainy season, in 

which the chief food is the flesh of animaU of the land and of the sea : it is the busineas 
of men to provide toh food. On the contrary Bilikii rules over the seasons in whioh 
the chief foods are vegetable products of different kinds: it k the bu^biews of women 
to provide such foods .... There k (then) sound reason for calling Tarai male 
and Biliku femalo . , . . Thk way of thinking of Biliku as fomitlo is hi harmony 
with her charactor as outiiued above. Women (in tho Andamana) are notoriously 
uncertain I changisable ercatureci. Yon can always reckon fairly well w'hat a man 
will dOp hut not so with a woman-"' 

After carefully qualifying thk atatementabout women by the wordsheputs in hracketSp 
.Mr, Brown goes on (p. 3M}; '* In the South Andaman^ howevert both IHiluga and I>eriA 
are said to Iso tnale. It can be shown that this view is ako appropriate in its way. The 
Aki^r'^Bale [Balaian] say that Paluga and Dcria were onoe frietids, but have qiiarrellod and. 
now live at opiiosite ends of tho earth and are per]}etusUj renewing their quaird."' ThC' 
two monsoons end in unset tied u'cather. The combat is such as would ho fought among mep > 
obviously therefore Puluga and Dcria should ha male. All tbk Mr, Brown qualities by the 
raiuaik (p* 367); " L venture to thinks however^ that the- Southern mvth ia not quite so 
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aatufftctory an the Xorthern one, iloea not translate quite so treU all the different features of 
the natural pbenotuena with which it deals." He thus shows odcc again that he can never 
regard as likely anj observation in the Geld that does not support his theory. 

BUiku <PuJuga) and Hre. 

Here Sir. Brown says that the Andaman Fire Legends fp. 367) "owe the origin of the 
conneetbo between BUiku, the storm-sender, and lightning . . , , (p. 338), One belief 

is that it is a ffre^braad IKing by her through the sky : a second is that it is a motha:-of<pearl 
shell (6e) similarly Sung : yet a third statement is that slie produces the lightning by striking 
a pearl shell (fie) on n red stone.” Lightning is usuoUy regarded as a fire-brand, but (p. 368) 
"the explanation of lightning as a shell depends not only on the pearly lustre of this kind 
of shell, but also on other features of it,” and as to this point (on p. 360) Mt. Brown is not 
oleoT. 1 gather that the fire wee stolen from Biliku, and becoming angry " she tried to 
pniiish the offender," by flinging “ a fire-brand or a [pearly shell ** at him. She thnsbeeame 
hoatUe to the ancestors, and this is maile a point aa to her general attitude. 

Bllikn. the Enemy and also the Beaefaotresa, 

" There can be no doubt, ” says Mr. Brown (p. 370), " that [hoatilityj is the usual nay 
In which the Andamanese conceive the rdation between BUiku and the ancestors, and there¬ 
fore, since the ancestors rejjrcsent the society in its b^innings, between BiUku and them- 
Bolves.” But he sees that .Mr. Man’s descriptions of Puhiga " as the creator of the world 
and the hotieficeot ruler of mankind ” coafliets with this view. And then, although he admits 
(p. 370) that " there is no doubt that at times, and more particularly in the southern tribes, 
the natives do regard Fuluga as the benefactor and even the creator of the human race," he 
adds a footnote (pp. 370-371): 

" In dealing with the account given by Mr. Man of the Andaman mythology, it^is 
necessary to remember that ho was nndonbtodly influenced by a very strong desire 
to show that tho Ijoliefs of the Andamanese about Puluga were fundamentidly the 
Same as the beliefs of the Christian about his God. It may be taken as eertain that 
be did not eonsolously allow this wish to affect his record of the Andaman beliefs, but 
it is very imprebable that it did not unoonBoiondy have a great deal of inffuenee both 
on Mr. Man and on his informants." 

This is a dangerous line of observalion, becouso if we are to hold that Mr. Man’s view 
is too theistic, this book aliovra that Mr, Brown's view w equally too atheistie. The remark 
on Mr. Han’s work seems oil the more uncalled for when we read on pp. 371-372 : 

" Xho revolution of the seasons brings to the AndamaneBe new supplies of relished foods, 
—the grabs of the Kimil season, the yams and honey of the cool and hot seasons, ^Oue 
of the Andamanese names for the season of the North East Hon^n means ' the 
season of abundance.* Therefore Kliku, as the pertonifioation of this season, is 
herself the giver of good thiugs .... This view of BUiku as a benefactress, 
although it eonflicta to some extent with the view of her as on the whole hostile to 
mankind, yet, since it springs from the essential basis of the myth, rating be 
overlooked' .... Contrary though they be, these two aspects of Biiikn are 
both integral parts of the myth," 

BUiku and the San. 

Says Mr, Brown (p. 372} l ” Besides the lightning, there is another natural source of 
Fire, the Sun. We find, therefore, two different (and eontrarj) deveJopniMts of the myth 
of the beginning of the worlil. In one of these the Sun is associated with Biliku, is regarded 
as belonging to her or made by her.** He docs not, however, follow np this version of the 
creation further. 

BiUku and the Spirits. 

On this point (p. 373) Mr. Brown says t 

” It is clear that Biliku and Tami must be distiiiguished from the Spirits (Lau), yet at 
the same time BUUtu is brought into relation with the Spirits by the existence of 
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two flltemfttive ejqjUmfttionfi of had weftther. One of the esplanation* is that etorma 
are due to Bilika^ Mhiie the athcf is that they are due to the Spirits, pertiaukrlj the 
Spirits of the Sea. Both these beliofa, contradietory as tliey eeem, ere held by the 
Andemaoeee." 

The BillkU'TersJ Myth. 

Mr. Broan winds np his romarha on the Bhilm (Puloga) and Tat*i(DeriA) L^endsmth 
these remarks (p, 375): ■' 1 haTO tried to show that the whole myth la an espreaaion Of the 
social Tslue of the phenomena of the weather and the seasons. Those phenomena a^ect the 
social life in cortain definite ways and thereby become the objects of certain sentiments: 
those sentiments are ejqiressBd in the Legends , . . . (p. 376). I hare eiiilained 
Some of the more important of the fjcgends as being esepressions or statements of the sociot 
valiuoi natutoi phenomenfl," And fin&lly he says : (pp. 370-377) " a]] the legends I wish to 
maintaint are simply the expression in concrete form of the feelings and ideas aroused by 
all things of all kinds as the result of the way in which things affect the moral and soclai 
life of the Ann^man Islanders, In other words the Legends have for their function to 
oxpresa the wdal mluta of diSerent objccte,—to express in general the system of social 
valnoB that is characterbitic of Andamanese social organisation." 

Petsonifleatien of Natural Phenomena: Deflnltion. 

Says 3lr. Brown (p. 377) ; 

'* It is now necesaaiy' to give a more exact definition of this term. By it I mean the 
^ phenomenon with the idea of a person in such a way that 

ho charactemticfi of tlie phenoruonon may be regarded m tbougb they were ^tii>ti6 

UyJlf Ti*? simplest form la that in which the pheDomenon 

thought ^>f M if It were an actual person- Thus the sun and moon 
are spoken of as Lady Sun and Sir Moon." 

And then a little later on ha flays : " the name o! Iho person ta also used as the name of 
the phenomenon of which he la (In the phraseology used here) the pcrsonilkatbn." 

ProecM of PetsoDifJcatlei), 

fhn the process of personification in mythology generally In terms of which 

. e wgument is (p. 37S),^"tht first organiseft eirpertencc that the 

-ivK ^persons and their relations to himself,"—Mr. Brown 

^ Andamanese. He observes (p, 370) that " the Andaman 
Isbnder has no interest in nature save in so far as it directly affects the social life," and in 

;■ he has to make u« of that part of his own ex- 

nerann RsnAiwt' ft, ^ organised, namely, that relating to the actions of one 

person SiS affecting another, or as affecting the society," 

The Adceston : Tradition. 

not Ik personification of natural phenomena is 

™ Sn ^ ^ *» which »l>»r™ti,„ lc«i. 

thTt'^h.™ .r'li.”'; "Mccrtor." „to when, he »,e(p. 382) 

[andamentel in nil h * * ^ « nneeatoT is to tjo fguod l[i the existeoee o( o eeathne&t 


form : 


he ic.ea too„ ep^oo, „ .hieh on.he„. tooo -oriered 

to ftn^erdered*Byfll^*Il4he^kl^<jrrter**^^^ individual finds himself in relation 

ehief moments in hU aS “ve Su7e t^S. *kV" ^ tEmeelf, The two 

dependence upon it ami of the need of 

It is this—his sctiw of his own relation to requirementa in his actions. 

expresses in the Legends 

mto existence as the resnlt pf actbii 
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Callur« Legends : Weapons anil implements. 

Here Mr, Brown Jeavea mythology and pasaea on to oultnrop He atatca £p. 3S3} th-nt 
by hiA Cnltnre Legendethe Andamanese Ifilander espread hie eenw of hie oirn dependeneo 
on the past,'" and then he eays: 

** It ia obmtie that the Andaman lalandef canitot regard the ancestors as Ijcing per gone 
ezaotty like himself» for they Trore re^onaible for the establishment ol the bocibI order, 
to whieh he merely conforms, and of which he has the advantage. Ho saya, therefore, 
that they were bigger men than him^U, meaning by thla that they were bigger 
mentally or spiritnaUyp rather than phymeally, that thej' were persona endowed with 
powem much greater than those even of the mediouie men of the oresent tinio. Ihia 
explains the magical powers that are atklbutod to manor innepod toall^of the 
ancestors/" 

As to the meaning of magical powers he has a aignifioant note on p. 384 : ** In the last 
chapter it was shown that the attribution of magical force to such things as foods and human 
bonea ia simpiy the means by which the 9oci<fi of these things are repre^nted and 

recognised. SimilArly here the magieat powers ot the ancestors aresimply the Teprcsentatlon 
ol their socidj miue^ i.e., the social value of tradition/’ 

The Order of Nature : Heral Laws. 

Mr. Brown now becomea distinotly philosophical in his argument (p. 384} ; 

'* Besides the social order there is another, the order of nature, which is constantly aethig 
upon the social order . . . . g^daman Islander finds himself in an ordered 

world, ft world subject to law, oontrollcd by un^n forces. The law-s are not to him 
what the natural laws arc to the scientist of to^day^ they are rather of the nature 
of moral laws .... Eight or wrong mean acting in accordance with the laws 
of the world or in opposition to them» and this mcane acting in accordance with 
or in opposition to custom. Custom and 1ftw are indeed here two woris for the same 
thing - , . , The forces of the world, as the Andaman Islander coneelvcft them, 

are not the blind mechanical forces of modern ^lenco : rather are they moral forces 
.... (p. 385) Xho law of the world then [to him] m a moral laWp its forces are 
moral forces, its values moral values ; Its order is a moral order/' 

“This view (p. 385) of the world is the iminodlato and inevitable result of the o^rionce 
of man in society. It is a philosophy not reached by pamfiil inteileetnal ehort, by 
the searehmg out of meanings and r^sons and causes ; it is impressod upon him in 
aU the happenings ol life, is assumed In all his actions : it needs omy to be formubtedi 
And the argument of thb chapter has been that it is as the expression or foTmulatlon 
of this view of the world as au order regulated by law that the L^^ends have their 
meaning, fulfil their function/" 

Function of the legends. 

Mr, Brownes philosophic argiimtint continues (p^ 385) i 

'"The Legends of the Andamanese then, as I under stand them, sot out to give an account 
o( bow the oriler of the world camo into cjrietonce . . . .A f uudnmeijtJvl character 
of tho natural order (as of the social order) is uniformity t the same processes are for 
overropoated .... (p- 380 J [The Legends] exproas two moat imnortant conoop^ 
tions. that of uniformity (or Uw) and that of the dependence of the present on 
thepastp It IS the need of eitproasing these two eonoeptionfl that gives tho L^ends 
their lunction. They are not merely theoretical primilplos, but arc both most in¬ 
tensely practical .... The knowledge of what to do and what to avoid doing 
is what constitutes the tradition of the ecMjictyj to which every individnal is requirL^d 
to conform.“ 

Looal HotlTCs at the Legends. 

"Tho Legends out 38d) to express and to justify the above two fundamental 
eoncoptiona. They do so by telling how social ordor camo into oxlstcticCi and how also, 
all those natural phenomena that have any bearing on tbe social uoll-bomg camo to be as 
th^ are and ciimo to have rolation to tho society tkit they po^ws. One group ol factji that 
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have flii ohTioua Tektian the ewiety confiUte of the geographical feat ores of the islandu 
. . . . fp. 387) we may flay briefly that the local inMitcfi of the Legt^nde serve to expie^ 
flEKtof values of localities , . « . fp. 368} Such motive& are of coufliderabk importaDCo; 

of ranch more ijuportance than would appear ftom the atoriee/' 

Anlmab as Aoe^lors, 

Mr. Broftn next turiw hh Attootiou to the subject of Animal Ancestors (p. 3S7): *' matjy 
of the actors in the Legends hear the imraea of animKdfl, but at the aame time are spolien of 
ae though they were human beings , « , , (p. 3S6) It is not sim^y that the Legendary 

periHOn is a man with the name and flonio of the clnmicteJ'isticB of an animal ; nor is it flimply 
that the Legendary peraoo is the nnoeBtor of the apooies of which he hears tho We 

can only adequately cipreas tho thought of the Aedamnncee by saying that he regards the 
whole s^tocies as if it were a hiimaD being."’ And on p. SS9 hlr. Brown remaiLra [ "" there is 
a paraLleliam }>etwoen the persotufloation of mtorol phenomena and the personification cd 
animal species.'^ 


Origin of the Legenjls. 

After explaining that the Andamaaeso have no Star Legends hecause (p. 393) they do 
not have their attention called to the stars, Mr, Brown acts about acoijTiDtiDg for the eidstcnoe 
of the Legends (p. 303):the Andamaoeoe^ like other savugos^ have not Fvequirod the ptfwor of 
thinking abfitraotodly. All their thought necessarily -leals with concrete tbiogs. Now the 
Mftory form provides a meanji of expressing coiicretely what could otherwiae only be piit in 
an nbatraet atatemont . . . _ [p* 3&i) The thief ground for the interest in stories dsown 

by children and by a^viigea is, 1 believe, that thc 5 ' aflord the moariB of cseroisiog the imagtniL- 
tion ui certain specific directions and thereby play an important part in enabling the individual 
to organise his c3q>erienoe,*" And finally be makes some iTitercatuig rciuarka in this connec¬ 
tion (p. 394); the point to bo noted is that these tales are always fmnlfiJy egoistic and boastful, 
and it is for thi$ reoBon that they may well be oofiiparetl with tho Aiy drmms of the more 
civilised . « . . (p^ 305) By means of Iho personification of natural phenomena and 
of species of aitiiuals, and through the assumption of tho criatenre of the ancestors ami their 
times, they oro able to develop a apeoial kind of unwritten literature, which has for thym just 
the samo sort of appeal that much of om own literature has for ub.*‘ 

Inconsistency in the Legends. 

Mr. Brown frequently points out that tho Legends contain iuconsisteneieflt and ho writes 
on p 3flti: it is clear that tho AiKlamancse do not alwayfl apply to thcflo L^eoda tho law 
of logical nocesaity." And then on p. 307 he adds i 

Ttie very existence of Lnconsistonciiefl of this kind ptoves without auy doubt that the 
mental pruceoscs underlying the l/^euds of the Andamanese are not similar to those 
that wt; ouredvea foUow when a-e attempt to umlcftatand intelligently the facts of 
nature and of life, hut rather are to becompdired to thoflc that are to be found in dreams 
and in art.—proceasos of what might oonvenicntly be called symbolio thought. It 
would hardly be nocosaary to jsoint thifl out were it not that meuy ethnologUts still 
try to interpret the belief h of savagea os being the results of uttempti to understand 
natum facts, such as dream b, deaths birth, eto.” 


Social Value o! the Legends. 

At length Mr. Brown returns to his main orgumenti (pp. 397-308): 

‘■The thesitef C^pt« hw that the Legends are the e^preasbn oI .edai values 
ol object* of diff^ent hinae. By the toeial vislue d an object ia meant the ivay in 
which »t affects the life of the Society and therefore. one i» intoTfitod 

m the a-eUare of the «c.otv to which he belojip. the iTwy in which'it affects the eoetal 
i?** individual The system of sooial values of a Socielv obvionaiy 

Tn »constituted, and therefore the Legenife 

can only be undereteod by eonrtant reference to the mode of life of the AndamMM©.’* 
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Hr. BrgwD's CodcIosIdd. 

At thiA point Mr, Btouti eonoludcs hia aur^ov oI tho beliefs and cvstoma of the Anda- 
maflesa in worda which justify thia lengthy anfllyais of bis book. Taldng his enquiry to b« 
one " not Into isolated facts but into a culture,’' he writes (p. 400} *, 

" Hero 1 must conclude mv attempt to interpret the oustotns and beliefs of the Andaman 
Islanders, but in doing so 1 wLshtopomt out, though indeed it mustbefairiy obvious, 
that if my mterpretation be correet, then the meaning of the customs oi other primi¬ 
tive peoples is to bo dtsoovored by similar methods and in accordance with the sumo 
nsyotoogical principle®. It is because I have eatlsfied mysell of the soundness of 
th^ methods and principles, by applying them to the internretation of other cultures, 
that 1 put forward the hypotheMS in these two chapters with an aasuianoe that would 
net periiapa be justified if 1 relied solely on a study of the Audamunese.*’ 
l^e importance of such a statementi if Mr. Brown’s principles are to be followed generally, 
will bo nt onco apparent to the reader of those pages. 

The Moral Force of Society. 


But Mr. Brown goes further. On p.402 he writes: 

'* Leaving aside altogether the question of how Bontioionts of these kinds come into 
existence, we may note that they iovoh'o tho esistenco of experience of a partioulat 
typo. The individual eiperienccs the action upon himseli of a po« er or foree — ooo- 

straining him to act in cor tain ways not always pleasant, supporting him in his weak¬ 
ness, binding him to his fellows, to his group. Tho force is clearly something^ not 
bimself—soinetlunfl outside of him therefore, oud yet cquftIJy cli^Iy it makra itself 
felt not as nierely exiemaJ compulsion or support, but os^ sometlung within hia own 
conaciousnesa—within himself tberofore. If we w'ould give a name to this force we 
can only call it tho motal force of society." 

And then he adds (p. 404) : " the Andamancae have not reached the point of recognising 
by a Special name this power of which they are thus a ware. That is to aay, if I rood Mr, 
Brown aright, the Andamanese have no actual term for * God ' —not even Biiiku (Puluga), 

The Andaman^e ReUglen. 

He seems, however, rather to hesitate here. He writes on p. 405 : “ throughout these 
two chapters I have avoideil the use of the term ' religion.’ My reason for this is that I have 
not been able to Hod a dclinition of this term, which would render it suitable for use in a 
scientific discussion of the beliefs of such primitive people as the Andamanese. ^ But should 
he not call his discussion philosophic rather than acientiiic f However, leaving this point 


aside, he add® (p. 405) : 

"The dcBnition of religion that seems to me on the whole most satisfactory is that it 
CQElSistS of I ■ * 

(1) A belief in a great moral force or power (wheth^ peraonal or not) existing m nature 

(2) an oreamsed relatjoii between man and this Higher Power. l_|' t, , 

If this doflnition Im adopted, it is clear that the Andamanese have religions Wief® and 

Xbev do b^iliovo in ^ moral power regukting the umyetse, and they have 

organised their relations to that power by means of aorno 

The purposio of thesw two chitptars ha^i beon to explain h na and 

function ol the Andamaiiwe religioii.” 


The CdnclusloD. 

I have now taken Mr. Brown through hU whole argament. using hia o™ l^age as 
far a® possible. Those who dosiro to know him further can study^ his remarkable book for 
themselves It is worth the while of a student of cultural anthropolcigy thus to go into it, 
bcoause we have hod the arguments of Max UaUer aud hU School of Mythology-the Sun 
Myth and the rist of it—supplanted by Frazer and the School of Comparativo Anthropology, 
amt bow we shall have, if Mr. Brown ha® his way, a School of PUIoaophic Anthropology. 
If his ideas ‘ catch on ’ t foroaeo an adless number of vnlumea of a phiiosophio nature, ail 
equally satbfnctnry to the writers aiul their schools, and mole or less flatly coottadioting 
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each other. To fttArfc with A theory — Mx* Broira writer (p. 400)^ * 1 have msAimiod a working 
h^'potbeais’—and work up the beliefaand caetotnB of a primitive people thereon, open up 
a literary vista that appala me at any rate. 

It reoalLs to my mind a verse that has remained with mo from my childhood of long ago^ 
If I remember rightly, Southey was the author, when writing of Mob, Cob, and duttabob. 
I may bo wrong in the ascription- That, however, does not much matter^ but after going 
through Brown^a book, I cannot help wondering what length of a philosophy of religion 
could bo built up round that one verso by some remote descendant, were it to retnaia on and 
be discovered : how he would ^interpret ^ drat the words themselyesand tbeti their religious 
meaning; how his eoutemporaries would dispute with him about both points. 

'i he Devil wag dressed 
In his Sunday best: 

Hm coat was red and his hreeche# wore blue. 

And there was a hole where the tail oame through. 

(To be copiliaved.) 

THE YEZIDIS OB DEVIL-WOBSSIPPEES OF MOSUL,* 

Bt H. C. LUKE 

Prefatory Note. 

By Bia RTCHARD U. TEMFLEh Br, 

On 25th-“28th August l'&24, Tima? published a series of Artidea by Mr» H-Ch Luke, 
sometime Assistant Governor of Jerusalem, on the “Minoritiee of Mosul two of whieh 
will be of interest to the readers of this as they describe the Yealdis of that region 

who am called “ DeriJ-worsluppcra.** These people being surrounded by Mtihamma^ns 
and probably of an ancient * Persian' origiii, their form of devil-worship has naturally a 
strong Musalman tendency. ‘ Devil-worship * is however very coinmon In India, especialij 
in the South, w'hcre its tendencyi on the contrary, is towards Hinduism. Nevcrthel^ to 
my mind the term * devil-worship ^ is a misuomorj naturally invented by the early European 
traveUers to the East, imbued with Chrigtianitjr to doaoribe a form of religious praoiice 
foreign to their ideas ; whereas,. * devil-worship' is really the worship of supomatural spirits 
by piimitivo Animists. It is not devil-worship at aU, as some of the spirits worahippod Arc 
not credited with evil desigus on human beings and their property. 

In 1883 I secured from the library of my old friend and correspondenl, Dr. A- C- Burnellp 
a long M8. entitled 3PAe Devil Wot^hip qJ the Ttducw, which I got translated through the 
Rev. Dr. A. MMoiaorof the Basel Miaeionp and published it in this Jourmt in IBM (vol. XXIII). 
I then made the above remarks and have never aince seen anything to Ehake the opinion 
therein expressedH Indeed it Is strongly confirmed by the aitoation in the Nieobar Tslands^ 
where European miss ionaries taught the people to apply the term " devU * to tho images and 
other objects they set up to scare away the evil spirits from their homes. There the ' devil * 
is really the " devil-tcarer/ 

In the Jebel Sinjar to the west of Mostd and in the distriot of the Sheikhan to the north, 
east there dwell the peculiar peo]^ known variously to the world at largie as Yezidis and 
Devil-worshippcra. To all appearanoes of Kurdiah stock and speaking a KurdiBh dialect* 
their own name for themselves is Damayi; tho meaning of tho term Yoridi, applied to them 
by their neighbourHj is uncertain. Tbo Shiah Mqsloins^ by way of adding to tho odium which 
their bebels have brought upon tho Yezidis, like to ascribe their foundation to Yerid Ibn 
Mu^swiya, the murdoror of the SMah hero Huaein; but their origin is infimtety more remote 
than the times of the fourth Caliph and hia luckless sons. 


t Rtprinled from The AUffUft mh and a&ili* 10^4. 
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More conyincmg the deriTBtian from YBzdbxi} whic^h h 4 Ferai^n ii^ma of the Supreme 
Being t Eotthe Almighty cnjoja atmong the Yexidia a remote and abstract supremacy, 
although it ia in tmth Uttlo more than a STiccis d^EsHme. Their more aeriona attention ia 
beatowed upon him whom we denominate^ when we wUh to be poUtOp the FaUien Angel, but 
whom they regard as invested hy the [/>rd of All with full authority over thia world beloWi 
Hence, though it may be djfBcuit to love bim+ the Devil h a power to be propitiated, to be 
treated with all respect; hence their terror lest anyone should pronounce in their hearing 
the accursed word jSAetfnn. For this is the opprobri ous na me bestowed on the object of their 
devotions by those who, in their ignorance, regard him as the spirit of evil* working in oppofli- 
tion to the Almighty^ whereas aU Yezidi^ know him for a supernatural poteotatn of the first 
magnitudcp who has received for his activitiea a Divine 5i!a»cAc. 

Satan Visualized. 

Hence, too, this ubiqultot^, if not precisely benevolent^ power is persoEufied in a faahion 
very different from that obtaining among thotie who mistake him for Beelzebub^ No cloven 
boob and forked taiL no homa and Intninoua ejrea, figure in the YezidL iconography. It is 
aa the regal, the divine peacockt as Mekk Tans, the Feaeock Angel or King;, that Satan is 
visualized by hia fearful but faithful followers. It b, indeed^ not impossible that Miclek 
Tans was once Melek ** tho l^ord God,** and was originally the attribute of the 

Almighty i that it was snatched from the feeble hands of Yazdan fay the celeatial Stayor of 
the Palace and conferred, with an altered meaningi upon himself. At all eventsj the bronze 
peacock} Melek TauS;, is tho ^ the barmer, the FaUadium of the Yezidi pooplOi the one 
object of their ritual never shown to those outside the fold. 

This* then* is the fundamental artide of Yeiidi belief^ the worship of the Peacock Angel, 
but it is by no means the only one* The recognition of the principles of good and evil* w'hich 
it perpetuat^p is derived in all likelihood from the Persuin dualbta; from Persia i toOi the 
Yezidis may have drawn their cult of the sun^ for Umnuah, the birth^plaee of ZoroastcTi is 
very near to the lands of the Dasuayi* On the other hand, their Sun worship may be much 
oldor^ for they adore him at hia rbing and setting and kisa the spot on which his ray first rests; 
and on great festivals they Bacrifico white oieu at his ehrine. Sow we know that the Assyrians 
dedicated bulls to the sun ; and what is more likely than that this strange people, whoso 
oTigm and beliefs point to a remote antiquityp should be a remnant of the raoo which onw 
ruled in this very region 1 Another circumstance, which lends support to ibis theory, b the 
esitreme hairiaeaa of the TeaidLs. The men^ almoBt without exception p have beards abnor¬ 
mally long and curly, and their hair is as coarse and thick as that of the liairy Ainus. When 
We oonsider how prominent a part is played by the board in A^ynan aculpture^ it is imposaible 
not to be afcruck by this curiooH paraJleU 

An Accommodatiog Sect, 

Nothing if not bioad^mindBd* the Yezidb regard as inspired the Old and New Testament, 
Bmd the Koran. They accept the divinity of Christ, but believe that His reign will not oome 
until that of the Devil is over* and that tho lalter has aDother 4,(KX) years to nm. The 
language of their prayera is Arable^ BJthougb they do apt understand it; and they assert 
that the water of the oacred spring at Sheikh Adi Is miraculously derived from the weU Zem^ 
zem at Mecca. They drcnmclzo with the Moslems (though this may be a measure of 
Belf*prntoctionl, they baptize with the Christians^ they abatain with the Jewe from unlawful 
foods, they abhor with the Sab®anH the colour blue* Moses, Manei, Melek Isa (Joaua], 
Mobammed. and oven the Imam Mahdi oombinc with Melek Taua to produce a medley of 
undigested and half-understood tenets unequalled in any other sect. That no teacher has 
Come forward to blend these ill-assorted beliefs into a somewhat more coherent whole is 
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pTobabl; due to the ignorwieo which is almost an article of faith among tiiem. Befote the 
«ar the aits of reading and writing wei« confined by on old tradition to a single family \ and 
when after the Armistice, the British Administration determined to open a school m the 
Jebel’sinjar many obstacles were encountered. The letters sA, and words rhyming with 
rteiton had first to be eliminated from the text-hooks ; and skalt, the usual Mesopotamian 
word for rii-er. had to be TOpiacc<l by the sj-aonyro »wAr. The school, opened m the face 
of much oppoBition. did not surriTe forlong. After a few weeks four pupib were diowi^ 
while fording a river awoUen by the rains, whereupon the Yeddis regarded their aversion 
from learning as divinely {or infernally) vindicated. 

The catholicity of their beUefs has not saved the Yezidis from unpopularity and even 
persecution. Layard gives, in his “ Nineveh and ita Remaina." a ^phic a^unt of ^w 
they were decimated by the Kurdish Beg of Bowandui, who pursued those of t^e Sheikha 
to Mosul, and massacred the aietched fugitives on the biU of aoj-unjik in Nineveh, on the site 
of Sennacherib’s Palace, within full view of the exulting Mostwis. Soon afterwards came 
the turn of the Sinjar ; and there were maMacres of Yeaidis in 1S92 and during the war. 
eannot now be more, at the outside, than 50,000 survivors, inolnding the Yesidis m '^ans- 

cancasia, of a race which a hundred ycam ago mustered well over a quarter of a miUion. 

The steadfastness of the Yexidi under porueoution is tho mow remarkable m that Molek Taua 
seems an uninspiring deity for whom to die. His cult rests on a basis of fear and ciperliency, 
from which love is wholly absent, yet scarcely ever have hia followers been known to abjure, 
even when faced with torture and death, their singularly negative creed. 


The Yozidi is a gentle being whose sufferiugs have left their mark in his cowed and 
mclaneboly demeanour. His chief enemy is the Turk, but to the Ghrislian minorities, ca- 
pecially to the Nestorians, lie is drawn by the bond of a common oppreeaion. It moat be 
accounted unto the Yeridis for righteousmus that during the war, albeit themsolves heavdy 
oppressed, they gava shelter to hundreds of Armenian refugees, who trawled from Iteir w- 
Zot to the Jcbel Sinjar in the course of the great Armenian massacres, and stoutly refused 
to surrender them despite the persuasion and threats of the Turks. 

The Yezidi Mecca is the sbrino of Sheikh Adi, called after two persons of tho same name, 
the one a Sufi saint of the 12th century, the other a Kurdish gardener of tho ifith, who appear 
to have been blended into one nebulous identity. Before visiting Sheikh Adi wo stayed for 
a day and a night with Said Beg, the hereditary Mir (Chief) of tho Yexidis, in bis castle of 
Ba Idri in tho Sheikhan. Ba Idri, distant a few miles from A1 Qosh, is an Oriental vedfsion 
of the truo feudal stronghold of the Middle Ages. It stands assertively on the top of a small 
plateau or hill, while tho viUago crouchos obediently at the bottom, some hundreds of feet 
below. The relative positions of caatlo and village symboUio not imocurately the relatious 
which exist between the Mir and his people. ^ 


The Power of the Mir. 


Over tho Yeridio the Mir exercises on absolute and autocratic sway. The best lands, 
the handsomest women arc his without question, and ho is supported by an annual duo levied 
lo money an<l kind upon all bis subjects. Sfj, while they are poor, ho is tolerably rich, and is 
the proud possessor, as we k^amed with surpriM, of five American cars. Nevorthcless, hU 
position has its ilrawboeks, for ratvly does a Mir of the Yeaidis dio in his bed. Said Beg’s 
great-graudfather. All Beg, was killctl by the aforementiooed Howandus Kurds ; his lather, 
another Ali Beg, was shot by his mother’s paramour, with tho connivance, it U said, of tho 
lady. Not la Said Beg likely to make old IkuiOb, for bo loves to look upon tho wine when it 
is red and, above all, upon the Arait when iH is white. Yet a certain oharm of manner 
(levcr leaves him altogether, and intosication ^eios but to heighten bis natural melancholy. 
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He b a personage of remarkable appearance^ tall and tbijit with alicdp delicate Imncb and 
a waging black beard gradiiollj tapering to » point. He looka oltler than be b* and a Bjigfat 
east in his mournful eyea gives him a famtly ainlster Wk, He was clad* during our visits 

in the finest black broadcloth« his dre^ oonsisting of 
full, baggy broechca embroidered with black silt, and 
a blaok Slouavc jacket aiznUarly ciDbroidcred- On his 
head he wore a black over a whito sUk 
Black top-booiSj tackig to jnafc below tbo kneo^ 
completed hia costume, the general effect of whieb 
wa^ that of a Mephbto of tbo Rn$stan ballet. No 
Bakst eauild bavc designed a more aoitablc ontBt for 
the Lord of the Votaries of Satan, nor could Natnro 
have endowed him with a more appropriate ca*at of 
oountenanoe. That formidabb dowager, his mother, 
was also at the castb, and we virited itiU grim, hand¬ 
some, upatAnding woman, who plainly despisca her 
weakling sonii in a loftyp amoke-blackcncd raftered ball in tbo women^a apartmentaj, wliero^ 
beside a blazing open fire, she was holding her courts 

The Mecca of the Ytizldis. 

On the loUoning ilay* accompanied by the Beg's retainers, we rode over the bilb to 
Sheikh Adi^ a journey of tbroo hours on horseback from Ba Idri+ Soon we encountered a 
miinber of wayside shrines with tbo tapering fluted eonea or spires {tliey can hardly be called 
dom^ai} which are ebaraetcristio of Voridi architecture^ Basidc each shrino thoro was 
generally a sacred tree encIo:Si^d by a wallt for the Yexidis am Nature-worshippers, and trees 
and w^ater* stars and the moon oompete with the Sun and the Devil for their veneration. 
Prosontiy wo turned sharply from tbo vaUey we had been following into another valley that 
runs into it at right auglce. In a few nunutes we crossed a stream by a small stone brid^ 
and as we did so our Yezidi companions reverently removed their ahcMSi. For we were now 
on sacied ground^ in the Hqtsm of the Yezidi holy placc» not to be trodden by the faithful 
save with bare lectp In a region whoro no wild animal may be killed, no vegetation cut, no 
water polluted. It is a little j^radbe^ ihia valley, of luaniriont groves and running watcr^ 
of oli ves and pbtachbs, watnuts and figs* and a it very poplars beside the atrmiii, Tbo tender 
green of earl^' spring was around oa, and at our feet byacintba and other wild fiowors grow 
ill abundance i the sides of the vidloy were white with hawthorn and pink with almond-btossom. 
The ahrinc ttaelf lioa almost entirely hidden in a bower of giant mnlbairy troeSj and a pergola 
of these shades with its foliage tbo court in front of the temple. 

But amid all this sylvan loveliness is suddenly struck another note. Up the wall of the 
temple, to the aide o! the door, there climlw, ovil and sinister, a aMuy black serpent. He is 
ouly cut in atonej it is true, and bia ooIduI' ifl merely black-lead i but he comes os an abrupt 
reminder that here, despite the innocent charm of spring, the spirit of Apollyon broods. Other 
dcriceSp sneb oa lione, combs, and hatchctei arc carved in low relief on the facade, and^ in- 
Boriptions in Syriao and Arabic, some of tbom upside down* aw let into the walU at various 
places around tho oourL 

The cu^diau of Sheikh Adi, who m Said Beg^a first oousm. welconied us at the porch 
of the temple, but* before oonducting ns iuto the ctrcaan* in^ted that we should eat. Cushions 
and felt mats were placed lor us ogoiust tbo tomple facade, and black-sbirtcd/a/firs (an order 
of the Ycxidi hierarohy) hurried backwards and forwards with oopper trays laden with eggs, 
plan, chicken, and a sweet called baqlaim. Then ^ went inside, removing oar $hom at 
our lioate' request and placing, aa they did* a small coin on the threahold. 
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Tb« Shrine ol the Feeooek. 

As v™ entered, one of oui escort, e Sfestorisn, ^Imoet eavolo^la bendoUert. w^por^ 
to me : Effendim, this ™ onoe a church of oura, like Kebi Yimus at Kino^eh the 
Mosque containing the tomb of the prophet Jonah, which aurmoimto tho Palace of E^haddon 
at SinevBh. Probably he was right, for the temple is tiown to ha™ been budt by ^tiam. 
and it bcara a general rcsemblanco to tho early Ohrlstbn churches of those parts. The 
intorior ocuwiste of baml-vaolted twin naros, and is entirely unlighted. In a comer of tho 
Boothem tioTo there rtaea a spring of beautifully dear water, tho sacred spring from Zemiem, 
whho from the middle of tho northern nave a door leads into the Holy of Hol^, a square 
chnmb^t flurmouuted by the prUiQipal spw^ i>i Shoikh Adin There is notKLiig In t is room 
in any way resembling an altar; its only contents are two draped wooden chests, one of 
them presumably tho repository of the bronze Peacock, :Jtore mystcrbiia U the adjoining 
chamber, where is stored the olive oil used at the shrine. Ranged along the walls are roww 
upon rows of large earthenware jara, which looked, by the flickering light of our small tapirs, 

ii in thain were concealed tho forty thievea* i f 

There ia no at Sheikh Adi, bwt around and ab&FO the temple are of 

huildings, large and fimail^ devoted to a variety of purpose. There arc the dwelling of the 
oustodiaTi and his attaadaut /jfciVj, aad ro^t-hcjuiiea for the pilgrims who repair thither at 
the two groiit feasts of the Yezidi year. Minot sliriTies and oratoriea of all slecs and aliapc^p 
eome of them act apart for pilgrims of parlioulat localities^ dot the valley on either si e o 
tho gleiij and a little way up the aouthem aJops riBos tho fluted spire of Sheikh Shoms ed- ^ 
the Sun. From tho roof of this leaser templOt where the white oxen are aacrifleed to tho 
tutelary god^ wo obtained a good view of tho procinctap embow ered in greenery and blossom. 
And at night, when every demo and ominenDo and grove and spire is il lumined by flares o 
bitumen (for no Lamps are aUawed at Sheikh Adi, and the wicks for the flurea arc made at tJio 
ehriuo), tho oEfect is beautiful in the extreme^ It seomed wrong that aii this lovelinoas ant 
light shoUild be lavisbed on the Prince of Darknosi i yet one could not but admit, if his dirme 
be ftuy criterion, that he la a gentleman, ami a gentlemaji of taste. 


MISCELLANEA. 


BUDDHA AND DEVADATTA. 

Tha Said qI G{>inpATAiiYv hutoiy ii lo vast 
that nothing can bo dono wit-bout teiitual oCi' 
operation. Each invoBtig^tor enn only report 
whAt ho had obsori'^od within hi« own fiten OELii 
tho concloBjonB ho drawi^ relying on othori to 
Dompbto hla ovidii^aoo or dooLroy ft byixiimtor- 
ovkloiiM. 

1 am tbEirvfom gnvt«fnl to ^fr. KaUpoda Milm 
|[?f Slaving doiv' both {ho /nd voL LTUp 

p. Ho hail siioceiifiiny diipoHd of tbo 

Afgumcinti booed on the Lnaguago uitod by tho 
Buddha tq DovadaUa. I conioH it wna mthor 
a weak oius and I lot it go without zvgnit. 

Mr. Mitra hm In tho lisco of tho vtoiija hnrkd 
at tho Buddbn lui objeotion to my tuggoAtion 
thmt it. ia A orote cduiin ItgcrLd ; bo thinks luclk an 
immeiiLH itono Could only bo thrown wUh ltudit?o+ 
Blit in tlto logsmi of Nayau utd Vnnuavatu 
onormoQ* tnckd are bmrledt h ntonxiDuti ibnt 
can bo BOM slnndirtg in tho soa to tbe [uraHnt day j 
yfii Uu* u a kigimd of cmn coiumffbip. 1 pointod 


out tlont tin? kgoiid of Cfdhmkd^n Is n v^ry old 
World typo whioh ia fs^nemlly diainiiaod with ibo 
oxptfmation ** no tie log! tali **, tliongh bb a mntler 
of rant that o^plalns nothing, but 1* mosvly a 
word ii»tl to conceal onr ignonwioe. Somo 
of llioio logeufls at lEinat con bo fmeed to jmcioni 
titualf but tho key to mo»t of them !■ miiwitigp 
partly bemwof ihnt blc^aod word " ftoliologicar'p 
by t-ho use of whioh moit intiMtlgfttaT» thifth 
thenwlvoi exomptod fmm any further offott- 
Thii typo of legend io world wide and Sb (nmlliof 
to atodonta of European Folk-Lore. Thoy mtwt 
thamloro bo ol a mnat mmota antiquity, for 
mom romote thnn BudiihlAin. Soma of 
legeudi oxptain the ooaiiguniUon of tho coimtry 
ik« the feiidt of a rontaat of two goda^ Fijian 
Ovidutice indbun me t* auppoio that Hub typo i* 
an oflho of magii^ oontoviB betwaon otoh oouiitiB^ 
icagicnf oontoaUp cueh na are oommoiily doMribad 
hy tho BmhiniuuiB na taking plaoo between Oodi 
and Doznoas (owoh jtfBCfffwfed 
Pfojdpmi, and in imilatlon themaf bolwoefi the 
■acri^r (ya/urndnoA^ aqd hii ^Mirvffa, n word 
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«lileh tfHiilatoiB rondar '*MW>ny ’'p 1™* wbicli 
litoially ftinmM to ipwa " cou^”^ 
bL» Oawa In my “ MnKinijd BeUtiom m Indjm 
Bitunl" that tlio amtornnl mlntltain tnlw port to 
it)« Mwriflw o* tbo whiclea of tha fntlmM or tlio 
pDPiODB oMoidijig M tlm «nw may l»-* 

If my liypollwmJ i» cortoct. tbon it must b*vo 
far rtAcbine eoiwoqutn«H> at mUtli I awitly 
hiBt-d In my papor. Mr. Mitm b- thotoforo 
londiL'nKl a S*®at »rvi« in coUMting tho pawftffJ* 
otiicb relnfa to amsa-oouain mnEnnsP in ancient 
India. EapcclaJly inteicaiing io tha faot that 
Big Veda 7. 4. 3. 22. 0- #aH used aa a manfm 
[cir in mArrinBOie 

ll voxiM seem thht Cfow-flOmia mwiiiEO on» 
previJkKl in Nflrth^ini Indi* and haa Ikn^ dii^n 


B Dutbvftftfji and taitwarda folid-winig the gwiainaJ 
trflfid qJ niigrationfl and culture. Did it ever 
prevail further wemit Thai \a a qneutiqui I 
comnitsad la thai etudenta af thq Near Eafit and 
the Aegwin. I will merely paiat that 

Bltef thc gnindfatlwr fi a featwe lha| 
nCtAu eeeura in o&nneetieu with the cro«+ccu3ini 
a^^xbuSi and aa ai^aida oenne^tlen betweoi iho 
two cau certainly he explainedt though do* ae 
yet ptovedr For ezamplcp naming after ti» 
gTandfather ii niU practieed in bfocedoniUp and 
1 ham been ppomifl^ evidence (rom anclou* 
tkeak litemtoro. which I am aUU awaiting* That 
may bo very btths to itoitBa have 

■tnall begic^gff. , 

A. Mi KoCAHT. 


BOOK-NOTICE. 


AanAsn. By Can. B. S. Ratthat ef tlie Cold Coaat 
Political Bor^ icop Head of the Anlhrepoloeieal 
Department of Aihanti O^ord, Clarendon Ptiae^ 

m'A 

Thie Sa an esjc*i!«ii Riir%-ey of tlio peoplo of .Aehanu 
by a imiued observer, after a year^e work among: 
them. It iliffore greatly ahntbr beoki 1 have 
recently had ocofUilon to uolica in thia Jcuntai, 
lire* LmIIo Milno'a i^oene e/ a Cwn 

IPolaunia) and Mr* A* B, Brewn'i A^amun 
All ilitM have wotked on the ap**- 
Airs. MHoo'a book if obaervatien pure atwl aimple; 

Mr, A. B. Emwn’a S* observation fa mit a thoary * 
Captom Battr»y“a U theory bafcd on obeervatioa* 
To apply a cnUMBwhal limile t Mrs. Mihie hue 
iTTuduoed an ncouralo detailed kdget t Mr. Brawn 
a Bomewliftt caraloBa ledger to St into a pewonoeivod 
alkKjation of account* t Captom Rattray an oeciHrate 
ledger on which to ba» hie balanoo aheet- I'lw 
method of tlw laft nomad eeemo to ma to bo allo- 
g^tber admirable. 

Dtpt«ia boob. i» Wflcem®*! 

Afdcut [wopla, but tbum urn point* tu It of much 
inl«T«it to thoB* cngngBd in Intlion fMonreh. Ho 
(k>» not il«kl minutely with tho poopln tbemBshc* 
in iheif othicB, but oonfiniw hiinwlf mnWy f« ihrto 
chidf pobiu, wliich m*y hu deocribnl a* fomily 
relalioniihip, rtUgion and Imxd toauro. Ho ^ve¬ 
la odditEon wmo vory valxmhlo ebaptw* an Drum 
t,ffngii"e"i tho Goidoa aooi, gold wo'ghi* and 
ii«o4ithjo impIomMil*. H will bo ah«rwd that 
tbo kublecu mrntlTOKl notoiwily cow * gn?of 
part of Arfjoati cuBiomo. lndd™t*ily I may 
ttmuk that *nlhTopolpgI»lo *11 tho warld over 
will b* gntoful to the OoW Co*Bt Gatvnimc.it f%t 
KtttDg up * Etato Depmrtment la enifuin into the 
way* nod bcticl. ot th* |»opb« t,\vr which it hji* 
wway* 


Captoia Battmy begiin hi* turivy by a wi» 
Tomarkt "It *0 *n avom in anttwopology that 
inthout a elsar haowbdgo of tho family (Mg(miM,tkiii 
of n tribe, it i* impowiblB fully to uDdcmtanil 
tboir iodal OTgiwization." And ho then piooeedo 
ta oumino elowly *t length tho orgwiI*ali«i m 
ABhnntL Hu* le«l* exambntloa of 

tho nftro inslitutiTO. on wliich ho malw* tho following 
ofMcrvation; " 1 bdiovo it ta bo ooriort ta Btalo 
that tho full meanmg ol "*"«'• ** 

■taod in Aahnnti. h*. hitherto besen littto kao™ 
to European athnologiete* Cbtrirtallet ™ 

AaAanfi and Font* Lonpuosfa] hriefly nnd wmewhat 
wnbiguouBly doflnw tlia term ob • * pot»o of tho 
game nnHent family worthipping the enmo lelith. 
Tlio poBitian of tho «ton> deeply ofJocte marriegi!*. 
and acconlingly Chptmn Bntiray givea *d aaeomili 
of f«<J» OBogMiioiu divtuaiiB, in tbo teurw of which 
he io Jod fa en eewimt af Lalio Beromtwo, which 
eahibii* »mo iwnmr1[*ble pbenomenn nal unknowa 
in But wbot wiil, Mpocially iti the 

South, moot iistore*t Indian Bcholam i* that llu. 
Ailiiinti aytcBi af descent i* matriUneal and 
matripouwtal. ihali*. elimd«c«it i« tmocd th« 0 gh 
ibe f^nlo. and authority in tlm family Ub* mantly 
in the hand* of l1» malhci'* twother, tho iiialoni*l 

uncle («!^oK . u f r..T.iiw 

jlnving G.U* dealt with the Aihanti family 

cln.«E«Uary «y*l*m, Chpiam Batiruy eeniidoi* 
Uin Kligiau. bolirit and practic al ih* 
nppat length- Hem ho mabeB of hi- dlu- 

STatiog mmarka: "Thc-B Wiofo hatv for 

cenluric* h«o described a* ' fatiihiBm or eti^ 
wocb1up.‘ but thcMi roligwu* cmneoptrolUi ol tlw 
w.vi.*]»akmg pocple* of tha Oakl CaBJit and of 
A-lumtih^'o, in my apiiuati. beon gri^ou*^ 
m«n.pcc«fl«d,-- Captah. 

dBAcritaTlha religioaaa* a boliot in god* {ahaami), 


1 ani dealing with thi*o “ cnmiion 


t Sta my paper on " Tbo Ceunn in Vedic Ritual to tbi* ty, ^eat or early norf- 

rffnrmoTii'w ” in my "StudioB in Origins. ” which 1 hopo l* 


t Afon, 1U24, Ho. TA 
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vMch orv ucm-buim^ Hpirita icslding in e»rt*ifl 
^‘ braiSA pom fla ihmr ahrintis undo? " ^Nj'ajne^ tlm 
Ood qI tlai ak>% \kho U tp Mjb [the Aihaati] ttw 
isupivim^ Bciiig of iLa Univow^ 13* bw *f ooitfS* 
aIjo ijh&nnv, amulet^ iBliimsnBf mwot^ *" which 
piiiy bv Itutnod kti^hes.” Such a aitvntioa 
bQ familiar hU Bluid^lB &t E«h|siali in Jndiiu 
Thfl oeremcnicfl for tba ^iiropitlfttlcni Bfilicitatiap 
or worship ot auceftrel apirita art tlabonatap aael 
that they oro ro^ukitod by old cualOEn la Bhowa 
ui ih* Jong account ol tbe AdM Csreniony when 
tha ipiriifi ot thn departed rolori ol the d«n oro 
wondiippoA An In most imimiaiio coantriao, 
Ashanti hoa ita aacrod gro^'ni and Captain Raltray 
givoa an account of the ctMomonita at the most 
aoicrod of alJ^ thnt at SontemonBap whnrt tho fir^t 
hurtian bem^p belonging to certain of iboEr eJanSp 
cajne fortli from the ground^ This grovei is a 
nuiGtuai^^ wb&rt " to spid human blood ia abeolutcly 
tabu." Noit Capt^ lUttray describes a ccrMHony 
aHtnesBod wbila tho Burial Quartern of the Kinga 
and Queens were undorgoing repain^'^ In his 
account there occurs rn pouranf a istali^moiit worth 
noting i '* Those who wore prwnt in CooEnaBaio 
during the roeent Ixialf boforo their ohh cliierBj 
of tbo miscrtante who desecrated, the ■ Coldm 
Gtool' will n^ver forget ihc so brie ly and dignity 
vitli which lliaL coiaa wom oondurCtc<L^' Another 
oercinoiiy doecribed ia tJiat ot Bayn whan thn 
mnunjo apirita of dead oncoBton are askod to 
bteai the noKt year*! cropu 
Captaui Itatimy nc^ has a chapEot on 'Nyame' 
Uw Supreme Being, where ha Is in couBict with the 
oldct nuthoritiee who ^'dimiod the oonception of a 
Supreme Being in iha Wefit African mind/* Ho 
Bets to work to show that 'NjmmRp the Cod of ihv 
Sky* ia tndy the Supremo in tbo oyea of Uu? Aulianti 
poopka^ ta dlntincl from the or godi, whose 

** power emanates from various Bourciie, the chiicf 
of which is the great spirit of the une God** The 
o^MOm nro bowet^ for pvactlca] purpoac^ar mort! 
important Ibun 'Kyame in Ashonli Jifo, An 
umtrucLivo aceount of intercat le than g^von 
of the godi nad ilieir aUtinoa and their origin^ 
which seems to make them nfciii to Anhnktic spirita 
clsewboro in tho world, 


Ehre ^ptoiii Rattray has a patagmph worth 
txaEkachbuig in fuU* as it wilJ goid* homo to many 
On inhabaUinl of India who U considering the relaUvo 
purition of 6iva» Vishnu or Krishna oa iJw Suprojiu 
(ParamfAvara) and tho godUiigt worahipped k 
ovecyJny life i I shall never forget the answer of 
un old priest with whom I rtmaustmtod^ chieBy 
to draw bim out and am what he would lay* for 
not trusting to the spirit of the tETC^b God and 

<,Jrt ^ 1^ ^ 

Ihu* ^V*ly Mwl ttuiirwUy invftlMd. Jb, nvpU«d 
M t * Wa Jd Aobwiti dan not wonhip tbo 

Sky Olid ftiDiw. or tbo E«tb OoddM aJw, 


any one spirit. Wo have to protect ourtelvcs 
against H and use when we caup the spirits of ail 
thuigi in the Sky mid upon Earth. You go to tho 
forsat^ aee aonm wild ncimalf Bre at it^ kUl it and 
find you ha^-n killed a man. You tliimlsa youx 
servant^ bul later you find you rniaa Mm* You 
lake your oultcr to Tuick what you ihink la a bnneb, 
and find you have Cul your own arm^ There nm 
people who tmnsluira thiiiiieolvce into leopards i 
* tho Orajo-land people * are especklly good at 
turning into hycnaa. Thom nro witoliaa who can 
nLftke you wither and die+ There arc trees whloh 
fall upon you and kill you. Thero are ri vors which 
drown you. If I an four or five Europcanjip I do 
not makn much dE one alcme and ignore thn rest, 
liMt th^ loo may have power and halo me/ *' 

Wo now pans on to the curious Apo or lampooning 
Ctecrtioaiy which ia very African* and to tho con¬ 
secration of a shrino to the temple of tbn god Tano 
or Ta Konit Ibo greatest of tbe Ashanti geds-^tho 
god of the £a%h[y Tone liw i and the aocounL 
of the rtligioua ceremonire^ with ib* a'fahye cafcmony 
k cohdocUdu with the eating of tbo first fruits of 
each crop. From this ouLlino it will be obvious 
to the readera of this i/oiiniof that a study of tho 
religious praotloos m Ashanti are wpU worth tliair 
whilOp under tho able guidance of Oapt, Rattewy- 
We noed not here follow him In his disMrtatiOiU 
on Law, Tonuro and AJicnacion^ but hb chapter on 
Urum Language is of abaojbkg intanMt* fvi 
OJcplaLoA how ‘■"two dnmu? set In didorrat notes 
can possibly be heard oSp at made to reproduce, 
actuoJ ipoken words/' It is iudoed a kind of 
Mono syatom and can bo so appUpil, for Copt. 
Rattray aayi j " Mr, E+ O. Bakov Uiitrict €ain- 
Miuiomtr^ Bcoutmoalcr of the Mompon Itoop of 
Buy Bcouti, aud 1 received and read varioua 
meoffagas, of the uaturo of wliich wo wrjre pot 
mformod beforelianC dzxtrptnod by an Afriom 
Boy Seoul who was familiar with Mor»—tho high 
and low tooodp^ dashos and dots^ carrying clearly 
through o\T3r a mile oE the donio Aihanii Eorret/* 
Neit the story of the Golden Stool of the Ashanti 
Kings, whJrob is tbo shrino of tho sintsma or soul 
oE tbo pDopkp is weh-tokh and tlia ofToet of its 
tloseoration upon tba pcopla can be roadiV uitdor- 
stood. Thore is also a Silver stool of tlw Quocn 
Blotbii^ a repUoa of which was presontad to H, R. H, 
rVinoois Mary, Viscounim LascoUoSt on bur 
^arriagoi a most dolkato attention^ Tho book 
winds tip with on account of tho Asbantl Gobl- 
smlths and QobJ Weights and iho burial vflowls 
(Jkdus] made to oontaln tlusa last. Tho nooounfr 
shows that tboy beaira euriouji gonorol foiuily 
likoneu toi the animal and ^mibur forma tQrmorJy 
employed among the Mala^-s for ibetr curmicy e 
»B my * Obaokte Tin Dumnej and Money of tbo 
Fedarnted Molay Stataai^ aitis, voL IKIlO. 

R. C* 
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21. Tho Dum of Piuira.1 in 
23. The Duiii of RuprI in Chobiahl. 24. 


LEGENDS OF THE GODLINOS OF THE SIMLA HILLS, 

CotLKTED SV PiHOIT SUKH CHAI^7 KXTMHAnftAlS 

AiiD XaijfsstnTKO bv H. A. BOSEj L0.3. {Reiittd}. 

List of Deotas on Gom-isos mcLiriJED is the Leqesps.* 
ls( Group.—The % q \ tsh«ar PamUy. 

I. Kol Sahwar. 2, BIiar& bduded with Eot ishwsr. 3. Shqr Kof. 4. Adahaklt at 
Kaoheri. 6. Kaflumbi at Kbekhsu. 6. Mchani (Kot Ishwar), 

3Dd Group.—Tbs Harecbb Family. 

L Ditbu of Dholftaer, S. Malendo of MAlendi. 9. Bharoog. 10. Paochi,-^iiawftii. 

3rd Group,—The Kflgs. 

II. Kalwa Nflg of Kand™. 12, The NAg of Dhalt, 13. Tho NAg of DbanAl. 14, Tho 
NAg of GhundA. iS. The NAg of Bogi, 

4th Group.—The Duoi Family, 

16. The Dum of SharmalA and Gathan. 17. The Dum of HcmrS. 18. The Dom of Karel. 
19. The Dim of Jhangroli. 20. The Dorn of KamWi in Kandm. 

Cbebishi. 22. The Dum of KotlA in Chebishl. 

The Dam of ParojnsbA in Cbebiahl. 

Etb Group.— Mnls. 

2o. Mill Padoi of Kotl. 20. Mol Padoi of ShailA, 27, Mul Padoi of Ghetl. 

6 th Group.—K&Us and BbAgwatls. 

28, K4U of AnA. 20. KAli of DortA. 30. DurgA BhAgwati of Bharech. 31. BhAgwatl 
of Kachin GhAtl. 

7th Group.— Independent DeotAs. 

32. Mandn or Magneahwar. 33. Meian in Kotgafh. 34. Bancehwar of 
3S. Garon of PonjauH. 36. Kotol Kalmun, 37, 3Iatluof ShdotA. 38. Heon of PAIS. 39. 
ICbom of Satnja. 40. Ghat of Karol. 41, Icnkra of Jao. 

HI Group.—The Kot Ishwar Family, 

* 1, Koi Ithioar Mshd^o (SWea.)—He originatod in the tompio of D^A at HAt KolS, 

(Dorga'e oW bifitoiy goes book to the timca of the MaMbftdrata.) Wbai ^h^ 
MahAdoo, began to oppress the people in HAt Kofi, the BrAhmaiw tboug . ® * 

becomo a rdSLo (doS) and two Brihmans, Obd and Shobd. by magio shut him up m a 
lamfrf and corked up ite mouth. The (ataif. with the god and^ddeaase init they^ended 
to throw into the Sutlej 40 miles from Hit Koti. which liea on tho bentoi of the Pabar. The 


BrAhmaiu had aUo shot two mdlrU up in tho tumtii with tto g(^. 

Btl, two miles torn the Sutlej, the BrAhman who was holdmg the ^ 

fall. As it broke in pieces the imprboned god, with the two m r ^ . 

MahAdoo took shelter among the bana and bhekhal bushes, one ^ o i in*s and tho 

of the Tikkar hill, now eaUed KechAie, whom she took up her abode m the ; and the 

other flew acjofls tho Sutlej halting at Khekhsd, „„^\A buoIc 

Kot ishwar again began to trouble the people in the form of » ^nt. He would euek 

milk’from the oowa and they blamed the cow boy, who was 0 .*/ 

he saw a serpent sucking milk from his cow?. Ho told the owners of the cattlo, and a BrAh- 

mi^of BaX^a vilCnoar KumhArmnn. sent1» 

if he wero a god, tbmatening to bum him by magic as anjvd sp^t or 

So the god walked into his prosenoe and tho BrAbman. bowing before Ko| Ishwar, invited 

bins to his villflge, w hero h& IiTOd lor 12 _ _ _^ - -- - 

1 otherwiAt i ofo in KimihAriSJiii ^ ^ 
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Ko RAjft then ruled this part of the hdla. wliich Ts-erc held hy the MAwAnnoe orSfAvfo. 
Sunii, ft powerful MAwannft, heard of the god’s miraelw and began to worship him, Chico ho 
dreainefi that the god did not wiah to Uvo at Mftthana Jiibor* where ft temple was p^poi^ 
for him, but would prefer PkhM ’Hba, now called Koii, and so a tompfo was buHt there for 
him. Long afterwards the pteoent temple was built on a larger stale at Madholi. 

At first he waa represented by a nliigle osAl-dAut itlol, but auhseqn^tly Bomo fifteen 
more idols of mixed metal wore added as oompaDions. A rath tpalftnqu'n) whs also made 
and the god was seated in it at meZda, 

BhnrA, another oontemporaryMftwanna, came to ft mM organised in honour of the god 
by Sftnfi Mftwanna. He was dressed in ape sbiiifl. But Silnfl did not allow Bhurfi to come 
before the god or touch his mth, so BhiirA retumed to his homo ftt BhufAT acaroely three miles 
from aiftdUoU, in disgust. One day after his return, when breaking up now land he found « 
gold image, and for this he mode ft rath and seated himself in it* 

This drolA was brought to MiandhoU, as he desired to live there with Kof Jfibwar, and 
Sfiob and BhurA abandoned their feud. 

Kot Ishwar was a terror to the countryside. He would kill any M&wanim who did not 
obey him. Some indeed say that the gold imago which Bhurfl found w*a Kof Ishwar himself 
in ft new form, and that Bhurll was killed by him. 

When the Brihmans of H4t Kofi leanit that Kot Ishwar had become a good spirit and 
was displaying iniiaclcs at Sfondholl, two of them came to I^tbi village, where they havo 
been settled now fur 77 generations, 

Bbufk DeotA appeared about the same time as Kof Ishwar, His worshippers offer 
him only gold or tnosru doth while Kof Ishwar can accept anything. Goats are usually 
sacrificed. 

The following called jdgrd^ are held in honour of these Deotis :—(1) BhafftrA on 
the 1st Jftih ; 12) Madhauni on the Rakhri Punid in EhAdoii; (3) SladhoU on the jntrdnmAfAf 
day in BhAdoii ; (4) Brf! Jubai' on the 0th or 7th Asif. But at the following ploccs the 
jdgrds are held in Baidlkh and Si wan on any day that may be fixed, Urehu-Khekhar, NAI, 
JAr, Sawari, Dib, Band, Kh&bar, DhAlS, KfipH, 

Kof Iftbtvar ruled this part of the hUla before the Geffi family saltltfd at KaranglA. Some¬ 
time afterwatda the Qerli brothers quamllod over tho partition of tho kingdom, and so ft 
eow-girl divided it into two parta, viz., KaranglA and KurohArsain, Her deddon is said to 
have been :—Jis Ktpn lU Ktndf, Ju Khtkhar iw DaMr, '* He who gets Kepu will get 
KanAr and ho who takes Khckhar BhaLI have DalAr.” Kepu and Khekhar aiw villages on 
the banks of tho Sutlej and KanAr and DalAr are villages high up tho valley. A stream, the 
Sawari Kha«1, divides thecountiy. 

When the first ThAkur came to KumUAmuti, the roimtry was made over (o him by Kof 
Ishwar, who showed him favour, ao that State has given him a jdgtf worth Ha. 506, and pays 
tile exponaes of hia jdjrdt. Six goncrations ago ThAkur RAm ftingh of KumhArsain fought 
with RAuA Firthi Stngb of Kernifhal and by his aid the ThAkur gained a victory. 

Every third year the DeotAa'ehftpt or staff is token to all the Adsos, and when a new 
BA^A ascends the gaddt the DeotA himself tonm the roiinlry' in a rnlA. Every house 
presents four pufAAsof gfain. Kof Ishwar is the kaladtv or Aid cfeota (family god) of the 
ohkf of KumhAtsaiti. 

2, BAuftf.—The acooiml of this deotd is includDd in that of the foregoing, Kot Ishwar. 

3. T&f DeotA r-htrkoi at AM#iMf«J»,--This deoid has his temple in the pftlare at 
KutnhAmaia. Ho is none other than Kof Lhwar himwlf, but ia called Sherknt, None 
but membem of the RAgA'a family and the State pareAto, who are called Sherkof A BrAhmanB, 
can go into bis templo. It ia said that the origina] idol of Kof Ishwar is kept here and that 
the image at Handholl is only a dupUoate. 
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4 Dcvt .idskakti or Durod Br&hman of the Sakteiu Pojira laniUy 

that looio tlittii 100 goneiatioDS ago hio anccstota came from Kflehl tUoDJliefl) and 

wJ ‘trt «» rf «»».»»« *» K»toH vilUg. . Ita 

anddftaa with her siater and Kot fahwar wore shat up io the lumhf, aa haa been tuld m the 
of Kot Uwar. Adabakti flew to the top of Tikar hiU abovo GhUmanh. a v^Uago 
^ Kumhh^ain, aod aettied there in the forot of a /^^eo waa lovealed to a 
\f Awimiift of Tikkar in a dream, and the iiiitf iw found and placed m a temple. 

‘ Other pujSrie of Kacheri aay that Adabaktl, commonly called Bhkguat! 3mt4, ™ ^ubt 

fn«. Bllkofr tat list Ao »» n™t taptaotad in . tad Itat .l« ntta p d.dd 

tad Li «p Kot fchtaTin ttal.»M tta t.o ftngd taten. ...^pi^ ta 
one walking ahead and the other hehind him looking for an opportunity to release Ko| 
tahwar When the pdndh fell and Kot Ishwar eacapei. the two swtera a!m flow away. First 

had S into difficulties. Ho oommited Brfthmans. and they eent for a f 

haa l^en inw ^ dutiesed the 

M^wi^''^'°t^thor god or deril, wo'uld appear and reveal throngh one of tbo giij why^o 
^flwamill^ ^ _ ^ ^ and eaid that 

hia Bt4hiiian3 eicuaod themflolTO^ to the spinte. Tho^Bid in a tranco walked ap 

presenoe, and they promiflcd to **’^'* * ® ^,.! MAwannA f^wing her. She pointed 

-p- 

'“M:Sir’poita. pBritaita ^ta 

taZtta,’taJ‘ .Tt. “LTT. Sv/y^ B. bitaoU tad «ta. U» Brtta-n 

’”'^Ur^tvo“ta 0« w .ai«,. to Bta8.*« J»Ui for tar tatohip. Ttato 

piydrtB am aaid to have eome from Korh Di^. 

The Matcog Brahmans were wtt in . f DiwAU, the SherkotO BrAhmans 

at the four aankrdnta in BaiaAkh, SAwan, and MAgh an 

rSTfc.'Wta.Twftar^'^^^ 

nidd is held and ‘I*® faniily tbo jadofatt ceremony (cutting the 

According to tho cuatom of ^^Tgirl) to performed at the MAtrl DeorA. Ttu, 

hair of a wn OT wearing nore- J ^ their childtun for the oeremony, Simi- 

RAaA and hto Rftijfo go « P^mon to at the MAtri DeorA, a 

larly on ascending the ffoddi the new KAgA with his tomiiy atten 

ceremony called the jmedW jdlfd. Ra 14-1^ and atoo has a email ketoH 

Eb^tati Mit* taU. . idst^ to.to ‘tta d«ital taltata. ... .!» 

forest. Ooate are sacrificed to her and every third year, 

killed bclorc her at the MAtri ^rA- tcmplos at the MAtri Dcoif and Kaeheft 

Some E«ople ^K^lhwat’a aide at Mandboli. 

she ie always sitting at her bruto _ * „ f ttg jiatA. Benu was a GhoJ Iriiin BenA 
BeuA and Bhuri are two Wifs ee _ ^ ^ dttendimt and was 

ill KullA and Bhufi came from Jo BAg . 

originaliyaghost. Both attend at the gate of the ten p . 
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5. Devi KaeurfM at Khokhsa—KhekhsO is on the north b&nk of Sntlei m KuUO. 
Koj tehvar's other sistor, KAaumbi IteTi, settled there when be escaped from Prt>. 

One of the Chlmblahi Brfthmana of OoHn, a villago in KuUd SarAj, saw in a dream a 
find! or The goddeea then told him of her presenw and di-sined to Iiave a templo built 

for her at Khpkhflft. 

Tbe people sijr that the artiiian ’who made the imige oi HAt Ko^l Durgft waa o&l]^ m 
to mate her image. When ho had finishod tbo image the MAwannA of Hit Koti had 
his right band cut ofi so that he might not make any more like it i but with bis left hand ho 
mftde a tpm'ilft T image at Khekliau. 

KLetl Swagh acknowledged this Devi ^ Kot Ishwar’fi and gave her a jdgir 
’worth Ka. 42.2^9. The origittaJi inteation was that 0 of kidt land at Khektar eod 

goate should ba given hy the State en both the ashiamts, in Chet and Baisakh. Thb Devi 
also holds a from Kofgath and KuUfl. 

When Kot bhwar has any she oomea to SfandhoU and joins in it. A DlvUi meld 
is held at KliekhsO. Theru used to be a every 12 yoare at KhekhsOp but the British 

Govemment has forbidden it owing to the risk of hmnaJi life. Bragd Doo is the blwr or servant 
of Kasumb^. He was brought from Jundl& ia Kumh^raain and was originally a devii. 

ti. of Eoi tsh-mf .—No legend Laa been given of this dtotd, 

2iid Group.—The Sovsn H^recbh. 

There are seven llarechh DeotAs, o! whom thrw are found in KumhAmain^ two in 
Sliangri, one in Kotgarh and one in KoUQ^ thufl :—(1) Diihii at Dholaaeri (2) Mamohh or 
Malendu at Mafondi; (^) afarechb at Barcog in Kumhltaain; (4) Mateohh at Shawsn in 
Shangrt; (5) ^fareehh at Bauar in Shangri ; (6) Marechh at Kirti in Kotgarh; and (7) Mareohb 
at Bainlk in KuUCt. ilarecKh of KhtS and Marechh of Esreog are said to be brotheTs of 
Dithi^, The ^lareohh Deotaa are said to have dosoended from the M^nasarovar Lake 
some 4000 yeans ago. Legends of only tbe first four Marcckh d^olsi are given. 

7* The Deo(d or Mar&chhf of Dholos&r ^—This DeotA bas hLi temple at Dholaser 

close to Kmnh&rsain itself. The story is that ho came from the M&nosarowar Lake nearly 
4000 years ago. On his wny down be met Bhambu Bai at a place now called Bhambfi 
Rari‘k&-'nbb(5i, (where the mins of his palaeo are said to still a peak betw^eon Bftght 

and KadrAla. Ehambh Bai;, who was a Itikjput like Kansp is look<^ upon as a moldbib 
or tfoiivi (devil)K Hia favourite meat was a wooian^a breast and he ato one every day^ Ho 
used to go to bathe In the Sutle thenee he wotild go to U4t Kott for worshipi and return to 
dine at bia palace ovory day, a daily round of about 100 mileSr which he ncoomptished in six 
hours. Tbo people were greatly oppressed by him and at last the Doot4 of Sholl (in par^aw 
Xanchin ni Bashahar) killed him. But after Ms death his evil spirit [pdp} began to torment 
the ShnlS DeotA and fo appesse him & shdnU was built for him as a resting place at Shull 
in a sefMirate temple. Every twelfth year BhambQ Bai comes out by nightp never hy day, 
eeafod in his rath, and rides and ilanecs in it carried! by the people. Women and children 
shut theniselve'S up in their houses while he ia out at night. 

When Dithil Deoti was coming down from tho M^uaeamwar Lake he ivaa very powierfulp 
and near KadrlUa refused to let him passp m a great fight was fooght in which Bhombd Rki 
WAS ’R'oretefL Ditlifi then Iraltcd on his way at ?rlaml, in n ravine near ]i*fadh4wani in tho 
valley north of N4rkanda in Kumhkrsain, and hid himself in a cave and ate human Jlesb. 
He i;ised to accept human saeriflce. A long time after^'arda^ when the deald Kot- lahwar 
held his at ChJiachhoii, Dithh hearing tbe and narsingat came out of hhi cave 

and joined in the fair. Both the dcalds mado friends^ and Kot Ishwar invited Dithd to bU 
temple at Ko|h 
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When Kot Ishwftr and BburA Deot4 entered the Icmplo. two goats were, aa usual, offered 
for 8aerifi«, but Kot Isbwar declined to accept them, sajing that he bad with him a thu^d 
dMhS as his gu®t and that a third goat should bo offered for hm. So the P«Pl'» ^ J 
a third guat. but Dithd refused to accept it. saying that he preferred 
a virgiiTEtrl should b« sacriacod. Kof !ah™r was displeased at thm and oj^ered _ 
arreaT^nd he wus not released untU he had Bwom never to taste human 
pleased Kef tshwar and ho made Ditbd his uvr.ir. Ho was given a ^ 
where his temple exists. KoJ tsbwar rfsofd also aasigncd him Ins favonnfo. a 

oft, as bis idiSdr and this family waa given a vUla^ called Bai efoao . . 

brought with him from Maml a inaArd tree, which still atan^ with seme ^ ^ _ _ 

ins Lple, iWni KMi Singh, founder of the KumhUrsam State, 

gave him laud worth Bs. 35*12-9. The deotd cornea out of ^ temple when Ke( lahwai 

rides out in hia rath at a meld. ^ ^ sav 

I forgot to say that Bhambu Rai was a Khi put from 
that one thousand years oi Sambat R&ja Judhister had passed when Bhambd E^i Uved m 

,bol dJ'™^of i^<iaDoo«,»y.bot ,bo 

lBta«.n,o« Uko ond looght »iUi BhmbO Koi o boo be Wd tte» ^ 

tow ther e.« to Hbtii. *ben« they .eottenid. SMeadH .e.t ^ 
end .ft.1 e tta» flow to tb« top oi Deetd bill obov. Ctobwhl ^poj«. ^ 

called Bbbgwatl, who Utod on thia peak, leoeiycd him kindly, but af 

bin. to ae,^ i tomteTT when, be eoold bo wo«bipp«i. mid meomaended to bn, the 

ChebSshl pargana, as it wan subsequently named. ,, , oh,™™ Ua descended 

The ^ Stoebb loft the KMkJ end emne to the La^ fo™t 
to th. KUb mid nuiched Janiblt, n pfae. when be lonnd a 

to the watoe. Bot aome any rithec tbnt be did not maeh tbo bmeo SooK or that tom tba 

6i»if he went to Dboongll and Mt hirmself under a 6 m tree. ,, the oeonle 

The story goes that this Marechh, being anxious to make himself known jo the p^p , 

traneformS ulaalf into . aerpent, and sueked milk tom Iho oowa , j 

oow piHmw him and infotmad oDeoopU Brdbman. iVtan be 
to hi. ori«imd form, an oeJoU&Md imago, and mt «Jn. >•?. The 

tbnt (i-o tbo MAwannda of Baabcr* and 1^41 ^ 

earned the image to EMhefftp and the Msreohh kfodiy 

“ bat only on 

tbapeople.andthatboeboaldonlybo^wtdgo^ou P( ^ 

M.eK.«ro‘rrX£» 

.“nlirt, L’wr^yX'tova, ^Jot™ 

rtot:,:rwtx'Cwr?o^^ 

—ftr:rtzrdrTe^f0:S^^^ 

seven days during which tho temple is closed am all somewhere 

r‘i:LrrdrmS“r:r^‘b;;T.^ 
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TUB JXDlAS antiquary 




Btid his gar otdevd danoea in a tiimw {cAim;}) and thn>ugh him the BcotA tdls tha etory of 
bis strife* mth the rdicahaaa, Strsago to say, if the rdkifiasai have ivon it is believed that 
H bumper harvest alU result; but if the deotdt wlo there ta danger of famme, Yet though 
there is good harvest, if the r&Lahaatts win there is a danger that pestitenoo may nfliict meo 
or eattio, and if the ileofd wins, though there may he famine, they will avert peatitcnce, 

A dtold never speaks of himsoU, but only of the other deotdt who fought with him. If he 
says that a oertain dtoid has left his bell on the field, it is betievod that his gar will soon die, 
or if ho says that a mustcal instrument is left, the deotlt’s tvys (musician) will die, or if a koy 
is loft that the deold’sbhanddri or a hirddr will die. If £ot tehwar deotd throws dost towarxia 
a fdkahoM and retire from tbs Geld there may bo famine or some part of the Kumbhrsain 
State will be encroached upon or given to auotbcc State, 

There is a pond at Bond& BQ and a Brhhman of Bashahr put a hedge on the aide believ¬ 
ed to be the deotdt' aide, and the other side of it is believed to be tho rdkshatat^ side. If 
the hedge on the dtotds’ side falls, they am beboved to suffer debA, but if the rditrAatos' hedge 
falls, they are woistod. If defeated, the deold saj-s he ie cAmI cAipoi (' intimre ’) and then a 
boftf p6jd is held ou an auspicious day. None but MOon NAg of Sukot plunges himself in the 
pond at the temple, and on the ffash of Ms plunge the dotddt bathe in the water sprays at tho 
baiibd. 

On the shankrdnt days Brahmans doing piiyd recite mantras after ringing the temple bell 
and giving dhdp-dip in a dhstmd or haideh and offer dhdp-dtp^ These manttas are not found 
in any Veda, hut are merely etdogios in connection with tho Mahdbhdrala fight, They am 
called jtardmSs and I give below tho gcfleml iardntf redted every day 

^ VT^; !RPi vrrat; fnR ^rnn; wprt: *i^r ^rdt: wi?fi; 

^ ^ ^ ^ ^qi: ^ 

The JfaM^roto praises a song called iardejif, Certain Briihmans am bebeved to know 
the SdAor Bkftd or htagle-lore, f,e,, (1) Tajitra, (3) MaiUra, (3) Jadv, Their books am written 
in a character something bkc tdnbrdf but the language is different and very quaint. The 
Sdbar Bidid is known to few Brhbtuans and they do not readily disclose its seexets 

hlalcndd bai no oonnectron with any other deofd but Koj Ishwar and it is believed that 
at the time of any pestilcnoe or famuio he eomes out at night in the fonn of a torch or tight 
and tours through his dominion. Tho image of thk dtold is of aahatdMt and sits on a peijVf, 
a small four-sided bod, but he has no sinjMwa. The deotd has a jdgfr w’orth Ra. 68, and 
one of bis kdrddrt called laashdna is appointed by the State. A wathdna is changed w'ben 
noeesaary by. the State. His gur U also called ghaniltd and bis kdrddrt are commonly called 
mahtd*. 


Maleodft baa two Bors, Jbatik and LatJt. Jhothk is of an dch or superior wdiilo Lflta 
is of a «fcA Of lower, caste. Jhatdk lived at Crshil, a place also cMlcd JhaUft. so ho'too is called 
Jbailh at Uttihu, He became ilalenda's i«Kfr soon after ho came to Molendi and Ms dwelling 
is a thunb, a long log of wood whieb stands before tho teiaplo. The woitr't function ts to <lrive 
away evil spiriU. {bh&t, prel and churef), if they possess any thing or man. He also protects 
people under Mulendd’s erdem from visitations of any eMt cS idar. plague, famine ete UtA 
was originally a Kol! by caste who llvtd at Kalmli village. He died under the influenm of 
seme evU spirit and became a gliost. As he troubled the Kolia of KulmO and Shclag, they 
comply to the dtold who. aocoinimni«l by JbatAk, visited the )>lace and caught him. At 
fimt Uv^ would not come to terms, but the deold Maltndfl promised Mm MsproU*etionandthat 

R»UI .nd MM,); .nd h. .h„.id to p,«,mcd »sd»rl, wit). ,MUT to 

l»d Ka-iv«i.to ll,.t WB Aould ,.ais„ 
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thcflo terma and swore to IrooVIe the people no more, but ho cxxdaincd that be coold not sb 
Btill and BO Mnlend{i erected the wooden log in front of hia temple and in It liLtA is donbllesa 
erer moving. 

Some aay that Kot lehwar gavo Jbathk as wash to BfalendQ. On one oocaalon L6tA 
loft Malendd and fled to Kot lahwar, but on Malendd’a complaint Kot Ichwat lostoied him 
to bia master who took him back to hblendU. 

Bank& is another AAor who lives at Shelag. Kolia generally worship him and he drives 
away gbosts, eto. Ho was ongiaally a devil in a forest but was subdued by ^falendu. 

®. Zleotd Marechh 0 / HAoreo^.-^This deotdof Bharoog is the family god of tbo Sheaul 
parffana people^ and a small jdffir is held by him of the State. 

10. SAoirdn JfitrecAA at Ptuxhi m Ohebhhf^ —Poochi, a Brdhmaa village in putfgfttM 
Cliobiahir has a temple to Shawftu Jtarecbh. An Imago of him was brought from Shaw&n, 
a viUago in Shangtf, and sot up bore, 

3rd Group.—The N8gs. 

n. The Dto^d Ndff, »» pargana Sandard ^—Nftg is one ol the most poweiftd de<dd 9 
in the Simla hills. He appoarod some 15D0 yearn ago, at a time when three deoldi held the 
part of the country which is now tbe KAg's dominion. Tbeso wore Dadrd in jwrpana 
KandarO, BafliindlO in parguna Chadddi in Kcuothal, Mal&nshar in MadhAn State (at 
Ki&rf), but their history is no longer remembered. The States of 3Iadhftn, Keup(hal and 
KomhAtsain liad established themselves when the S&g appeared, and there was a state called 
Kojl in KandarQ pargana, whose rulers belonged to the family of Sirmdr. Somo people say 
that the Bain Th&kur family of MadhAn having died out, a prince of Kahlur (Bit4spar),tbc 
anoostor of the present ebiof was brought in to rule Madhan soon after tho HAg appoamd. 

The KAg’s own bistoiy is that five BrAhman biotherji, named KAld, GAjan, ifool, ChAnd 
and ChAnan, once lived at BharAna, a village now in MadhAn. KAIA the ddest was a hermit. 
Onco a sddAd came to BhatAna and put his dsan under a Ados treci cooked come food and 
asked KAlfl to eat it with him. He gave KAlu four loaves, of which he ate two and kept tbe 
other two in his pocket. At the sddhu'e invitation KAlO stayed tbe night with him, and at 
midnight be saw that carpets were spread before the addAuV dean, torches lighted and parte, 
and RAjA Indar’s dancing girls came and danced before the addAd. KAlii watched this with 
amaac, but before daybreak the eddhil and all hatl dUappeared. KAld rotumed borne, hot 
was intent on finding the addhd again, as he believed him to be BAjA Bhartarl, He climhecl 
to tho top of Tikkar hill, whore his brothers grassed their sheep, but they could tell him nothing 
and bade him return homo and fetch food. When ho reached home KAIA found bis daughter.* 
in.law at work, an<] on hla asking her to give tum some flour, she said that she was in a hurry 
to milk tho cows, and so ho returned to Tikkar empty-handed. In his disappointment and 
out of love for the addhd ho Sod tike a mad man, leaving his cap, lapd, on the Tikkar peak, 
and throwing his two remaining loaves, which had tamed into black stones, to the shepherds. 
Whilo roaming far and wide in search of the eddM, KAltl flung away bis clothes ami every¬ 
thing he had on him, one by one, at different places, and at last he died, ft is belie^ied by 
people that when bn gave his brothers the stones, they ami the sheep also turued into stones 
and that KAlA, when bo died, became a eardf (a big snake). 

Tliia eareli devoured men and lived on Tikkar hill. It would wander all over CliadArA, 
MadhAn and Kandard—the then Koti Stato*-^ntil the people beggerl the deolde Dotirfl, 
Bithindiu and MalAnshar for protcetton, but they wept and declared that they could not 
subdue the NOg that had appeared in the form of a aardt Such a torrorto the country-Bide 
had ho become that ho would draw people into bis month from afar with hia breath. 


i Thj* Kop StoSs skouli] net bo eo&fcund«d with Ihs present Koll State near Aimta. 
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fort was then Id poBseeSion of Sirmilr and ita officer Bcnt 33 men to Eupar to fetch 
suppliea. Oa their return they sa w a oaTe whore they intended to halt, but founil thcmselvea 
in the monster’a mouth. Than four Sild brothora. KalAla of Kolvi Tillage, voluntwred to IdU 
tho aurclt and coUeclod people for the entorpriie. They found it sleeping in a nSid, with its 
head at Kolvi and its tail at Kbingahil, a distance of OTcr five miles. It was arranged that 
one of the Kaldla should enter its mont h with an iron jawidor (spear) in hU hand, so that if 
the sardi shut its month the jamjar would keep his jaws apart, bo that another man might 
enter his throat and thrust his jamJar through its neck, whil^ others mounting its back 
might SCO the spear head and aToiding that spot hack at the serpent on every other side 
until it was cut to pieces. Led by the Kalftla, the people acted oa ormngedi, and the 
monster was killed, the osoort ® from Hdtd erndging alive from ita Btomach. 

In tho monster’s huge head were found two images of Mul KAg, as tho dtotd had said. 
This image is jet black with a «ii^W*aa, on which the nepoaes, two BhAgwati Dovih 
Bitting on either aide with hands clasped, and also on each side a tiger watching. One of the 
images is in the temple at DhAr village and the other la at Jaddn temple in ChadAiA pargana. 

Some say three images were found. Hundreds of people oollaoted, and the BrAhmans 
who oarried the imagea fell into a tranoe and the NAg spirit spoke through them, saying that 
he claimed tho dominion over the throe decide and should be carried first to KiAri.^ 

Bosides others, Fargi of Kelvt, Heel BrAhman of BhrAnA, Faqir pujdfd of Jadfln and 
Sadi RAm pujdra of DhAr (Kandaru), aocompauiod the NAg to KiAri, and asked Dhonkld 
Chand, ThAkur of lladhAu, and his brother KelA to accept this new deotd. Tho S An A said 
that none but MalAnahar was his god and that the imago was nothing but a neiod or p&p, and 
80 tho Chief hesitated to treat tho KAg as a god. The people said that the NAg would atriko 
like lightning. The NAg then loft KiAri, but rested b a nave oallcd Shfingia near it, tmtil 
some throe months later, a man named GofI of Kharal gave him dh&p-dip and pAf, and thus 
encouraged the NAg soared to the skies and a bolt from the blue deatroyed the MalAosbaf 
deotA'i temple. The ThAkur's RAn A was distressed in many ways, his eons w'hile sleeping wore 
overturned in their beds and rolled down on to the oM (oow.ehed), serpents appeared In the 
milk and worms in the food served to the family. The dtoti MalAnehar oonfeesod that ho had 
no power to check the NAg and tho TbAhurof HadbAn was compelled to acknowlodge him as 
his family god, instead of HalAnsbar, who lied to FujArll, where a temple was subsequently 
built for him. The NAg bsoama cAauri-iiii-ifeo, i.sthe god of the j/oddi and chaw. Some 
people eay that it was after this time that the Bain family of hladhAn was suooeeded by a 
Kahlur piinco. 

When acknowledged as gaddi dsoCd of MadhAn, the NAg returned to ChadArA and asked 
the peoplo to build him a temple at a place shown by ante. Jadfin was indJoated and here 
the NAg's temple stands. It is said that the NAg is not fond of gold ornaments, so ho 
never accepts gold. Two loaves that turned into stones wore placed in the tempb. 

BatbindlQ deotd was also foreod to abandon bis dominions to tho NAg and took up hia 
abode at ChotbA in Bhajjt. 


Besides tho Jadbn temple the NAg wanted a tomplo at the spot where tho sddAtl bad 
appeared, and KAIA had received two loaves. So hore too a temple was built and in its 
enclosure stands tho kdan tree beneath which there was a dance. A fourth tomplo to the 
NAg was built at DhAr in Kandrfl, 

DodrA DwtA’s temple which stood below Kamalt rillaje was deatroyod by lightning. 
DodrA fied to MadbAn and DudrA is named after him. 


I Bomo lay that the HStO piea wen not S x tO = 33), hut Mrd-tifAr (13 X SO = 2iO) mSD. 

t EiAri WH then the espitSl ol tbs chiefs of Madhle State, Dharampur beiag abesen later oD, 
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A Thiknr of Sinuilr family rulod Koti in Kandril, and Ills f&nuly god waa Naj^old, 
ft deotd whiob b^id oome with tlco from Sirmilr. 3Idl oomittordy caUi>d PadoJ hail also accom¬ 
panied this princo from tho Chunjar 3rIalAna raip^r (caw) ficar MailiiinA. Thia Thfttur 
was hard prcftacd by the R4jifi of Kullilip who wa^ building a fort on. TikkaipSo ho inv^oked iho 
NAg for help. A amall efcori {tomple) hod already been built at Tikkar for the N%| doso 
to where the fort was being built by the R4jiLof Kulld, and the ISkg perfonned miracles which 
deterred him from going on with tho building of the fort-. 

The lu^f of KuUil used to go to sleep at Tikkar and awake to Dnd bimsell at MAIag, fiiro 
miles distant in BhajjL For aome time a mystorioiis spirit carried him to MM^g eFCiy 
night, and at last when sitting on a plank at Tihkarj bo found it sticking to his faach^ Dis¬ 
mayed at the power of the X&g the camp loft llkkar and returned to SnltAnpnr 

in KtiUd, tho plank still sticking to the hack. DlstrcsBed at this sight the begged 

the Niig to pardon his negi, promising to present him with an imago and a copper noMrd, 
and also to Hacrihee goaU to hun wheneYcr ho himself or any of his neglj passed through the 
domlnLpnji, Aa soon as thia vow has made the plank fell from the negU back. When 
anything clings to a man^ the proverb goes: ** Katw& like the plank on 

Kalva N4g* 

The KuUd Rijil sent a pair of copper nakdm$ and an image still kept in the DhArtemplCp 
called Min Siogh (presumably the ll&j4''e name). When iho KuUfi negl left TikkoPj the 
Th^ktir of Kott affected the X4g more than ever and gave h\m a in several vUlagies. The 
name of this Thikkur was Deva Singhs but whether he waa the Dothainya ” who came feom 
NSirmCkr or only a descendant of the Sirm^r family is not known. 

The dtoid XAg has tho following 6Aora (servantab and certain EhAgwatia are his com- 
paniona :— 

(1) Bhof, as he ia commonly eallod. It is said that KUO the BiUunan^ in hie wanderings, 
tore a hair out of tus head and threw it away at a p^ce called Loil (hair). It became a Bplrit 
and foined the N4g when ho appeared from the tareli's head. He acta as a watchman and is 
given a loaf by the people. Wbcu there Is a thin at Loli he ie gi ven a iJiodu sheep. 

(2) This bhor appeared from Ehoi^a^thAcb (a pJaki near KAmpur, two miles 
to the cast of Tkikkar bill). K4lu had left aomethLng at this ihdeh. It, toOf turned into a 
spirit and joined the Nkg wbrn he appeared. This bhor protects cattle, and is given an iron 
nail or ring eallefl fcsnaiCdi as an offering by tbe people. 

(3) Skdlkd. This bhor appeared from SbiwA, nr Shabhog^ the place where tho 

hod his tail. Indeed, some say that ita tail becBmo a spirit eUted Sh4tk4. He is offered a 
Inaf by the people for protecting goats and sheep. 

(4) Shnrpdt is con?iidcrod alow class bhor and is worshipped by Kollis, oto. Hia spirit 
doea not come Into a Kaiiot or apujdm, but a Koli is insp Ired by him and speaks* Hie luue* 
tion is to drive away evil spirits, 6Alh, poref, etc. The Nflg doe$ not go into the houae of any 
low caste man and so SharpAl is sent in bis placOj, tho NAg'a (iren staff) accompanying 
him. A loaf is given to him. When returning, the* X4g'a hargt ia puriiicd by spruikliiig on 
it milk and cow's urine. This is called ehajhtmd (makixig pure). 

(5) OuT^t is consideretl a female &Aor and her abode is at Dy4 above DhAr village. 
Every third year, on an auspicious day (inaA.dmf) fined by a BrAhman, tho N4g goe* 
to Dy4. A ^t is Bacrificod to the Nag and a cAeff (kid) to Qungi. She appeared at Dyi 
horn a hair which feU from Khlfl or from hie sweat, and joined the N4g, She preteota people 
from pestilence. 

(ft) TMn is also a bbot. He orig inated at KiAri and came with the Kflg when he was 
acknowledged by tbc Madhkn He aiso drives away Mihfj jmM, etc, 
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These ate the six bkort, bat the other companions of the Kftgtank above them in degree. 
These are tiie BhAgnmtSa:— 

(1) BhSgmti Beeht. A few jeam before the fluckhainvasion, Ranji* * of Bashahar came 
to Jaddn and DhAr and plundeted the deo/d Nftg’e Ireaanry, some imagta of which he took 
to Baahahar. The deoW NAg poniahed him by his power and he found his ribs sticking oat 
of his sides and the milk that he drank coming out through the holea. One of the LAmA 
Gar As told him that his spoliation of the NAg’s treasury was the diioot cause of hia complaint, 
so he returned all what be had taken from the temple. 

Bhima KAl! of SarAhatl in B aabahar also gsve tho NAg a pair of cAambd wood dhoti and 
a handl, together with a iWff shut up in one of the dAob. WTien tho instruments were put 
in tho if Ag’s temple, they played of themflclves at tho dead of night. Whoa people asked the 
KAg the reason, he said that tho bdff sent by BhTiua KAlf sounded them. The bSli of 
Bashahar, however, could do no further mischief as she was subdued by the NAg and bidden 
to dwell at EecbT, the hill above SandhA, where a rAuwnlru {platform) was built for her. She 
ifl a kind of subordinate companion to the NAg and protects women in childbirth. 

NieM is a BhAgwatt. She dwells at Ron! in ChsdArA in a deotd (sumU temple) and 
lives with JharoshrA Kolb, but her spirit epcaka through a Tori. Her duty it is to guard 
the NAgb musical iDstruments and uoaAdn (flag), otc. If a Kelt touches any instrument, a 
goat is taken from the Kolf as punishment. 

(3) Jai MeUti Bhdgmti has her temple at KiugshA, She appeared near the water where 
the tardt waa killed, and is a goddsaa of water. 

{4) KormecArf Bhigietdt came out of a pboo of the tardi't flesh, and her deord is doae 
to that of the KAg at JadOn, She also drives away evil spirits and can tdl all about tbc 
tdg^hd0, the kind of spirit that mi^t cause trouble, 

(5) DAincAdf Bhdgioati preseirea stores of milk and pAf. People invoke ber for plenty 
of milk and ght in their houses. 

(0) Devt Bajhadt Bhdgioatt appeared from RAnipur, where something fell from KAIQ 
and became this DhAgwatl. She protects people from famine and pestilence. 

(7) BhdgKoti Tikkar lives with the KAg at 'Rkkar. Tikkar KAg is tho same as JadAu 
and Dhar NAg. Tbe same N Ag has separate images at Jadfkn, KiAri, BbarAnA, DhAr and 
Tikkar. 

As genentions have passed away, peoplo now think each separate personage to be the 
tbe same NAg. The different parganoi each worship the KAg of their own pttrgaTta. People 
say that KAIA left bis topd at Tikkar and that it turned into tho Tikkar NAg. Dhar KAg 
colis tbc KAg of Tikkar bis gitrA. Jadun NAg calls Dhar NAg his dddd or elder brother. 
Dhar KAg calls JadAn NAg his AhdA or younger brother, and BbarAnA NAg is called by him 
bakddt& or a brother. Ftem this it may be inferred that Tikkar NAg is the central spirit of 
the other NAgs, bocauso it was here that KAl A became the sarsIS and his shepherd brotbem 
with the sheep and the two loaves all turned into stones. 

There are two temples on tbe top of Tikkar.* At the following ttohdn, which are 
celebrated on Tikkar, pooide cblleot at melos; 

(1) tho Salokri in BaisAkh ; 

(2) the jathenjo in Jetb, when all the NAgs stay there at night and all tho resideDto of 
the eonntry side bring a big loaf and gAf and divide them amongst tbo people. Xhia loaf 
is called saond: 

a Raaitt wuf^ oommoaty MUed Rnjl, andgreai^grandfsibcr of EAa HahAdiw. wiwfr of Hmbabiir, 

who cvi^quarad Dodr^-Kowar. 

* Thii th* ridgfr whidi ii ma Irom Simla and IrOm winish the peak risM, Tbc lidfiff 
aaKh-flut from th* ShkiL th& twio tampla li#t iVi* boundary lino, tlia aouihem vidlfy bwrK 

AltarMl batva«ii HadbSa and Ksuotlml and the iwrthere hetweeu Dhajjt ead KuiohArtabi. The 

bootidirEai of four Statofl me^i bpre. 
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(3) at the Rcliftli, when 11 images called the 11 mfils aw broughtj the ehopberda also 

brin^ their sheep and reluming to the Dh&i at night. The pajdrds feat the peo^o and 
next day two images (ianartO go to Kamilt FiUage to receive V 

go to KouTt village for the same purpose. These two images are the DeQ-k&.MolirA and that 

of Man Singh of KuUu ; 

(4) at the Nftg Panchaml in Bhldoii, when the obaervanoca resemble those at the Salokri i 

(5) at the Mftgh or Mabfcar Shanhrflnt, when three goato are s^rifi<^. on© giwn by 
the TCtim bitsain Sute ; one by the somf nidra and a third by tho people of l^U villago. ^e 
dt<^ also gets alma. One of tho temples at Tikhar belongs to the Kandarfi people and the 
other to those of Jadtin and Madb4n. 

It may ho noted hero that there is also a SAg dtUi at Kondl Jwtt* in Suhet, who m an 
oSshoot of tho KalwA NAg deotA. 

The legend is that a Brihmaa of BliwAnil villago went to CbaiAg, » 
and asked aomo women, who were husking rice, to givo him rice aa bhog (food) or is i o 
of the N4g. The women BComfuUy declined to gi>-e him any, so ^ 
and warned by this mirado they gave him some rice. At this tome a Mill, 

large stone, used to devour human beings and cattle, so the P®®P . ® ^r^fila 

and he in the guise of lightning brake the stone in pieces and kiUed the bhut. Tho people 

built the NAga tempb which had ll rooms. 

Another NAg’a temple stands at Hemri in Bhajil. Crowe . 

village, and so a BharAnA Brihman brought an image of T 

Dum (feoW, who also lives there, made friends with the NAg, The place where y 

”^tS^^viBage Dhai NAg slew a AAd( who used to catUe. 

behind the village and a NemS woman lecretly vosfrfupped it* but Kal’n AS g ^ ^ 
the stone with the devU inside it, and ovcmbelmed the house of the wommi, w o wm ^ 
together with her 3 sheep, When the KAg goes to this village, he 

to the people. Ever>* third year the NAg goes to BharAnA and there drmks milk from a 

VCBQcl 1 , 

In Kdo. a viUago in Bhajil, there lived an old man and LU wile who had no son, ^ t^y 

asked tho NAg for one. and ho told them to sit there one Stm^y at f P ^ _ 

purified by now’s dung and urine, and there pre«nt a goat for saenfice and th^^ 

This they did, and the NAg appeared in the sky in the form ef a largo ca^ ■ g 

to ^rice be placed in the Znan’s lap a male clnld and bore away the goa . ^ cid 

bLb.r'u«..iuii .w .h,b.br. 

Parwap or Eagle’s Family. This miracle is said to have occurred 700 yearaor ngenerations 

«i-M tb. idbb- 

at KunhiOr lor tho night. As they w¥re singing the bar (so^g^ ^ ^he BAnI asked them 

cd in one of the men, who began *^Uhek NAg dJd ooold work miracles. So 

about their deoW and hia pow’er, and they said ttmUheir wago^ blcsainir 

the old RAPA asked the NAg for a son ^d heir W ^ j 

ho had a he would invite tho dwid to KtaUfe was lost the BrAhmana 

but ho foraot hia vow and the boy feO sick. WSien all hope of hm Ufe ^ ^t, me nr 

^ .b«r»o *.*1 h«i c».«i u. uib^. p“". ” "f“tib 

tbo, RnindMl ol tbo ,ow. lovltwi (beK*gTb« Rillb, .bbld •• mtertKii 
boose in his dominions accompanied the NAg to tumluflr. in ^ _ 

f~jx„ fMUwJt K Ike reventw wliieh is equal «> * of Br«u- 

S tkotd anA nWw • pise*, m-. ' two ptoc*" 
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80 luge ^ eseembloge, soon penoitUK) tbe dcotd to rctum home, saying that he vfou. 1 not 
invito him again, aa he waa only a petty chief, but he preaented him with J1 idols to b. dia- 
tributed among his temples. These images are called the Kaniirtd m cA ras. 

Fadot deold is the N%'a adoptive brother, and Sbai^I Devi of Mathidna ia his adoptive 
sister. The deotd Monan is also his adoptive brother, but this tie has only lately been created. 

The Jaddn deotd sometimes goes to bathe at ilalawan, a stream chse to Judin village, 
and he considere the Shungra Cave, where the K4g goes and stays at night, his tiraih (pbco 
of pilgrimage}, 

Deoti Nfig of Dhar bolds from K.iuuh(lLisain ajdgirin Kautitu parpn)ut,ivorth Its. 

Dum deota has a smaU temple at KamaU in Kundrd, A man from Gathri brought him 
to Komali. The Komali viJlugeiB alone accept Dum as their fanuly god, the gh they respect 
the Nig, Seeing that they live in his dominiona. 

12. Thepeold Nag of I>hali in porgana Chebishi.—2«ot more than 600 years ago there 
was a temple in a forest at Tiiku, where the tamittddrt of DhUi had broken up aome land 
for cnitivatioq. A rfeold there harassed them and the Brahmans said tliat he was a N#g, 
so they began to worship him and he was pleased. They then brought bis imago to 
viUa^ and buUt him a temple. When Padoi dtoid passed through this village, a leper was 
cu^ by him and the people of Shailli began to worship him, so the Nig left the village and 
P^oi took pcfisession of his temple there. But the people of Dhall took the Nig to their own 
wlla^ and placed hm in a temple. Padoi is now tho family god of the ShailM people and 

the Dhab men regard the Kfig as their family god. 

The Kig’s image is jet bUck and a Bhigwati iivre with liim. A dhol and a nakdrd are 
his^tnimentfi of music, and he also bos a jogurah or smaU staff. He visits his old place 

***Li*^m^ PanchamS day. Ho is only given dMp-d^p once a month on 
the Shankrint day. The Brahmans of Barog, which Uea in another pafgam, worship him, 
« they once Uved at Kheehrii near Tilkft. This Nig has no 6Aor and holds no jdfffr from the 

State. He has no conneotiop with Kahvi Nig of Kandril. ‘ 

Ph^Wit <^I)hmdl in Chebtshi.—Another Nag deotd is he at Dhanii in 

P4ti^J^lJ3tT‘ ^ ^ u “ f appeared in a field at Nftgodhina a place near 

vilTftiHi t *1 ‘ if border, where there was an old temple. A man of Dbanil 
^ge was ploughmg ^ Md near Xigo-thina when bo found a black image. He took it 
va’ ul ®f‘wivarde it began to pereccute him and ibo Br&hmans said that it was 

ten ^ Womhipped, so the Dhanftl people began to affect liim. This doold, 

No khin is given him. The DhanSl people 
that he nmte A ’ ^ wonship Uic Nftg too in their village thinking 

Ihc Stat^ ^ ^ 

Nac^Th^St! are the same os Halwa 

g. pints came here also, but the Chebtshi men do not admit the fact, TJiis N«j£ 

has really no connection with Kalw4 Nag of Kandru. ^ 

is iniLtS^hv^^aS a village in Chagaon purgom of Kumhdreain 

had heirihf nf to the old Bairat family, wMch once 

^ held the mjof&iimur. )V hen their ancestor came from SimOir: they brought with 

th^DJ AH {probably of tbolr ftinuiv fifuil at that a j i #■ i ■■ 

(Jhnrsri.i A vflL 1 . ■ gcKi At time) ftud tnftdo a iempb for him Ai 

in village CbaMi (in Ko| Khai) a Brfihmanf whoso wife uavoT^ g^ncratnma ihero bved 
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that the acrpont used to auok the milk. A /ofllr in Kothi village then determiimd to kill the 
serpeot, fio he came to the mokHdR at nooDtido and cat the serpent into three pieoea^ but he 
waa burnt alive whilst killing it. Some days later a woman, who was di gg in g ninj.^ found 
eoraeimagea. into which the three pieces of tho serpent had iunied. One of these imagee 
was brought by Brtbmans to Ghundl village, another was taken to Bagi (a village in ChajolE 
in KuinhArsam) and a third was taken by the BrUunaus of Bhuiwftfk, a village in tho 
Vbdesb ponpnaa of Kumhhraain, while temples were bmlt to the X&g in these villages. The 
GbundA Nhg (though usually dwihddhdri) is not <fwd!iji<fdhdr! and goats are Meri fi wd to him. 

Every third year a 6akf p&jd tneid is held, but no annual fair. The people of QhundA, 
Ciiary^k. KotlA, Kothi and Kat&li, espooially the Kolfe. worship Mm, This Nhg dec/d 
has a grant of land worth Be. a year from KumhAisain. 

16 , TA« N6g 0/ Bag(> —No notoa have been proserved of this deotd. 

{To be coniintiid.) 

aOS(JS AND SAYINGS ABOUT THE GREAT IN NORTHERN INDIA, 

Bt Tfia LiiK Db, W. OROGKE. C I.E,. F.B.A, 

PielAtoiy Note. 

Bv Sia RICHARG 0. TEMPLE, Br, 

Many years ago the laic Dr. William Crooke handed over to mo a long MS. coUacijon 
of songs coUceted in the United Provincea for publication. They required a good deal of work, 
ing 1 ^, but I published four series oi them in 1910—iBlKVols. XXXEX mid XL) about 
Religion, the King of Oudh, and the Mutiny and other subj'oets. I find emnng hia papers 
two other categories loft, about great personages and marriage oeremoniee. These I propose 
to pubMi now, 

I. 

The Ballad to R4)d Darsban Sl&h, 

(iiecoriifed by tU teacher of Aibarpur School, District Fytabad.) 

This ballad is sung in honour of RAj4 Darshan SiMi who helped the B4bu of Kharpard 
Dih (Distiict E^jrYabad), when bo was attacked by Sarb DamAn Sifih, Harp&l Siuh and Shoo 
Deal Sihb, 

Text 

Abi_kl ber Bhjft B&bil ko ut&rA; deswa moh cAkA tohAr bo, 

Kauni Uref gbere Sarab DomAn Slab f Kauni taref UaipAI ho f 
Kauni taraf ghero BiriyA SheodAnl Si h f Nlkaiai na kukur hiJAr ho. 

PArab taraf ghote Sarab Dam An Siuh ; pbatkA ghero HarpAl bo, 

Khirki meii ghore haiu BiriyA Shoo Den! SiMi •, nikarai na kukur bilfirho. 

* Mohan, Mohan,' goharawaiu sab beldAr&n ko sardAr ho, 

' Jaldi so ebayyh pitA de ro Bisobf. mAn tashkar utare hamAr ho.' 

Siigghi bhAgo Sarab Dam An Siiih i Adhi rAt bbAge HaipAl ho, 

Hat bhinsAr bhAge BiriyA Sheo Deni Su'ib i Cbbut gaye BAbu k& duAr ho, 

Tramkilion. 

RAjA. save the BAbu this time, and win thereby eternal fame for thyself. 

Which side ta Sarab DamAn Siub blockading f Which ride is HarpAl I 

Which side is blockading BiriyA Sheo Deni Stub i Neither dog nor cat can come out, 

Sarah DamAn Siiih bbekados the East: HarpAl the gate. 

Biriya Sheo Deni Siiih blockades the wicket; neither dog nor cat can come out, 

All the chieb of the btlddre called out;— ''Mohan, Mohan, ^ 

Get the bridge of boats over tho Biabohi so that our ^ army can oross over," 

1 Soiue iMtiro of the eIdIviiUirs at the Dgbt, 1 A dvet fiowhtg hy the vilhtge of KhuoarA Gik, 

> That is. RAjt Darahui 9ii.b'e army. 
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Samb Dotuibi Siiib ticil in the I'Vfiiung * : HarphJ Bed at mithu^t. 

At dawB fled Biriyh Sheo DcaSJiiiihj aodthegate of the BAbdwaafreed (from hiB caemica). 

ir. 

A Soag about Amu SIhli, 

(Cofieefef by Sanghar^ Okaube.) 

Ttxl, 

Amar Siiih to amar chaye, jaoai fiakol jab&n. 

Shfth Akabbar ko god meu m&rft Sal&bat Kh&ci. 

Airn^r ^0 hamar meu aahar ki kathri: 

Jodbk ne garbhl, Bfk&ner aauWThti 

Miyhii Salftbat ko dun meu darhk darhk da gaL 

H&th jor, r&nt kahai: " umrftob ki khtU bo gal/' 

TtwiiJaiicn, 

Amar Singh has beooine immortal,* aa all the world knowOi 
In the very pifesonoe* of Akbu Sh&b be alow Salibat Kb&iJ* 

In Amar'e waist was a poiaoned dagger, 

Made in Jodhpur and polished in Bikaner. 

Ho drove it quicklj into MiyWt Salibat’a heart. l, t u 

Said (Amar Singh'®} rdni, with joined bands " there baa been murder of a noble . 

ni. 

The Ballad of Jagatdeo Tb&kar Pauwhr of Jarhi1> 

{Bmmdidbif Jaijanndlh PfmSd, feoeJkr o/lAa ScJlooI, Rag&ldbdd, Diiiriti 

Thie hero i« now a godliug, and aa the ballad recoide hia fight with the Mugbala, that 
action may account for bia deification. 

Tacf. 

Jagat ke Ulawm th&ubh lijfi rh. 

Jo koi baghiyk men hoyfi, Jagat ke iilawai th&ubh lijo re. 

" Mab& ko charbibo, re Jagat, chori dejo; kamal ko cbori, dhnro ahamaher/’ 

“ lilewh ko cbai-bibo na chhOtai, ri JaUni: kammar nebth chbfitai, naiun 

shameher/’ 

Am, nfm, loabuk lakhrkna'a raho Jagat, chali sewfi mhh. 

Katm lag&ye i« Am, nim, mahit& lakhrAweii ? Kavno sftgar khodAye re ! 

LangAr lagayo re am, nim mahuA lakhrAw^ii * Jagat A a Agar khodAyo re. 

Mughal parAyc re ga^h sAgar, ohaurt marat piyl^ 

KAhe ko devi ki pakhwariyAn ! KAbe ko jhAujh T 
KAhe korang cholanA ? Kahe ko hAr ? 

KAlhkt re devi pakhwariyAti: kaoekut ki JhAojk. 

Hmi dariAi ko rang cbotanA: laungAfi ko hAr. 

Kaun lo Awai re dovi devl-pakhwar-iyAii f Kaun le Awairo jbAAjb 1 
Kaun lo Awai re rang cholanA T Kaun lo awal re hAi ? 

BarhA) to lo Awai re devf pakhwaiijAii i eonAiA to le Awai re jhAiijh. 

Darai to le Awai re rang cholanA: mahiyA lo Ic Awai lo hAr. 

Khatkhnt Awai ro devi ko pakbwAriyAii; bajat Awai jhAnjh. 

Qbumrat Awai re rang cholanA t manbkat awai hAr, 

Ont sajo re: hathiyAh saji i1 i eajl haiu Mughal lu pbaujain, aur Jagato aawAr. 

" Jvg atA barA mawAaf n>; Jagatoln lAwo Mudhi; paLsA nAhiti ugAhan deyA.” 


s That ie, wlien Bftii Xtarttum Atnhi'i army had groMBd tlir Bitolit. 
s A ploy Imto upoa tha nwne Ai&ar, C “ in jVkUir'a tap.” 

t Ttmt it, “ ther« nUt ba ^ary miiab ▼miyaanoa,'* 
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BbAtar teii aUtftsi « JagatA ki tiriyd : " cnahiii hatbai do Mughal&a ke p4«, anr turn 
sumin) MAhr&n!/' 

MathiyA toii flikast ns dev! ki Abhi: saa mukh boy4 Sarai sardA, bAyefi HanumiOH 

Dakine ang larai Dargft, aar mAri Mughal aar kifllie ro dkrk 

HatbiyA, ghorawA sab chhinA Ubiii ro. our Jagat rabo mwA mefi liptAyk. 

Tronafalioti. 

Stop the dark borae of Jaj^t t 

If any one Is in tho garden, lot him etop tbo flark home ol Jagat. 

*' Leave ofi riding your dark bone, Jagat: lea™ oil your blanket and put on a aword. 

“ I will not leave off riding tho dark korao; Mother Jalani * nor will 1 leave off the 
blanket; nor will 1 put on a swotd." 

Jagat wfta in her servieo among the mango, nim and moAwJ treca. 

Who planted tho mango, nfm and mahu& trees 1 Who dag tho tank ! 

Monkeys plantdl the mango, nfm and j»aJli(d trees i Jagat dug the tank. 

The Mttghals made a fortress of the tank, and the cows died of thirst. 

01 what are the goddew's Bandala i Of what her jAdrijA * 1 
Of what ia her cloak t Of what her garland 1 
Her sandals are of wood ; her jAdjiJA of bell-metal. 

Her cloak is of green aUk t her garland of cloves. 

Who brought the goddtss her sandals T Who brought her jMnjA f 
Who brought her cobured cloak 1 Who brought her gariand 1 
The carpenter brought her sandals ! the jeweller her jAifpjA. 

The tailor brought her coloured cloak ! the gardener her garland. 

Sounding came the goddeaa’s sandals; playing came her jAdnjA, 

Flying came her coloured oloak i smelling (sweetly) came her garland. , x 

Ready mth camels, ready with elephant, ready was the Mughal army and (so was) Jagnt 

with hk horse. . , ^ ^ „ 

“ Jagat is a great ecoimdrel: bring Jagat bound. Ha pays neither tnbute nor tores. 
Then came Jagat’s wife from within :-'■ I will face the Mtighals and do yon worship 
the MahAr&nl [the goddess]." 

Then came tho spirit of tho goddess out of the temple : in the front fought the goddess ; 
on tho left HanumAn, ,. w. . 

Id the right army fought DurgA, Blew tho Mughal and drove him bock. 

Their elephants and homes were ail captiire<l, and Jagat waa left to rerre [the goddess], 

£V» 

A Saying In Praise of FAy Slnh o( BikAner. 
iCoBtded Oharih CAauAe.) 

Ttzt. 

Jal OhdA ; thal ujaie i pAt4 mangal pea [bee]. 

Maiii baUhAri waht dee ko, jahAii BAyA Siih Kareeb. 

Tbo wetla arc deep i tbe land ia white | and the IcaTca as*D Aaapicious. 

I ftdfuj fft thf© oountrya R4y(t Sinh ia ftiloi** 

V ■ 

The RijAs of AghAri, 

Tear!. 

1. 

Bhao tarwA teu Bais ; samA peruri! Baghelyo. 

JAnph iutt KarchuU. katok DiHi le dolyo._ 

. M,.a .. I. -toH -l*” ■' "" 

^ A BdUfllcAl LntftriUDCiiiii 
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PatApit Farili&t': khet Gohatau &a juttAu. 

ShujA djud Chaub&a, nor Dili! dal bajj&u. 

Hagfaunand nand katd tilak k&ha r— 

S6ni Baosh natT&hin th&yo ; 

AUthe Cbaodel eana&r meii 
PramQl B&o r&j& bli&^o. 

2 . 

Ptaaujaiii dalmali; mahftbaU hain Sujfti'i 6hAh t 
MAre k&ch gal!: naq&r clihSa lujA th&. 

RhAi'i mufiis ke gimAn gorA gaaj nAm bora r 
Bate sijbaQ ko dhani] dwAr dlyA thA. 

Jujh gao Bavyad : khorAb bbac aur Log i 
SAr ko Na'H'Ab, jo kharAb jAddA piyA tbA. 

PQchkati halu bSbt; " Are saoA bai; SujAa ShAb ) 

Agorf maU jAhA, ACyAii, maioe manA ktyAtbl« 

3. 

K6q diigpAl moblA lAl ]e toUai miaAL ;«• 

K&o dngpAl Achbo Aohho bAthl gbor lie. 

Kiju drigpAl jo blhAl trin dani dbarai : 

Kgu drigpAl rAj bhdjat klahoi lo. 

K6u drigpAl flab din bin bbakh moUi nrip mAft 
Kabin jlwA ke nibor le. 

Chakkwai ChandalA sAk band! Srt BAm bhanai i 
BAJA jA Bladan SbAh inilai kharg zor la. 

4. 

Sang haul FiraDg, jo umang jang jItAbe ko ang. 

Angrez bal tlino bab'i barAi sou. 

Chaeaak aangb], chamkat Jaiae bbAn rdr. 

Dapat karat ghofA duddbar eipAbi boo. 

Parhaui kabi Shubh BAm ; '* PiatAp! haui Adal SbAh : 

Kharaq ke obalAo dab karat aikAe floii. 

Daaabu dUA kio dablAoe drigpAl rablAno 
Anr qabbar Chandel kt chaj'bAi eoii. 

5. 

Da) sAj! ki Bijaar ke ShAm Naroab; 

PAkhar dAri bazAr so Ayo. 

Kunjul SbAh Agori ke rakshak bAjl banAo 
Kc bbAe cbarhAyo:— 

'' Dbas ke Girt HerA> StimAr tarAiu pal batAioj 
Xa Chandel jahAn lob lag Ayo.” 

Jodbi paiyo SardAr to Seog^r SAbbAhan ko 
BAndh! ke kbam gar Ayo. 

Transtatian, 

1. 

The Bak are sprung from the sole of the |«t, the Baghele from betireen the DBTel and 
the paibos I 

The Karcbuli. from the jonction of the thighs, took their army to Ifelbi. 

The PirlhAis are sprung from the back, the Gohjaute from the fields t 
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Tbft Cbauhina are epnmg irom the armB and their fame was sounded in Delhi, 
Sajrs Ragbuiuand the poet ;~ 

The Sam B»uab arc sprung bom the cyesi 
The CSiJUiidels from the forehead, (of whom) In the worid 
Prom&l BAo has become a king.” 

3i 

His ermieo are very large and 9ujAn Shah was very powcifal 
He slaughtered iu streeta and lanes, and seized the (enemy’s) drums. 

He broke down the pride and wealth of the KhAi't, 

And gave alms at his door to his fotloweis. 

The Ssyyal fell in the fight and many people were ruined. 

(The Sayyad) was HawAb of Sir, and he had drunk too much wine, 

8aid his wife to him " Listen h«e, Suj4n ShAb, 

'£he Agort, go not, iUyAu : I warned thee." 

3, 

Some rulers meet the enemy with gold and rubies. 

Soma rulere with good elephants and horses. 

Some rnlore meet him with a blade of gmss betwemi their teeth. 

Some rulers bum their estate and children. 

Some rulers meet him with humility and in poverty to preaervu their honour, 
GHving up ail hope of life. 

Sap Sri RAm : " the Chandoi brave and rootleas, 

Like RAjA >tadan ShAh, m*Hjta (hi» enemy) with his strong swortls, » 

4. 

His Com panions are Europcaiis, who have the spirit of vietory. 

The En^isb hold his valour in respect. 

His sanptu shines; it glitters like the sun. 

Ho shouts to bis horsemen with two-handed swoids, as a roaring lion. 

SAya Shubh Rim, the poet; " Glorious is .Ada! ShAh, ” 

He destroys at on« all that come under his swoitU 

All the rulera of the ten quarters tremble 

When the newa of the Chandel'e (attack) had ooine,** 


5. 

Shim Nansh of Bijaur airangrd bis army, 

And eame to make a fight. 

Kunjal ShAh, protector of Aghori, beat hia drums, 

That his brethren mi^t come up. 

" Jtay Mount Mere alnk, and SumAr stir from its place 

If the Chandai (cannot be) where the fight ifl.” . 

In the flglit fell SardAr Seugar SAlihAhan 
And they buried him in the diteh.^* 

(7b Ac ooa riniwtf.) __ 

l. Tlita .1.... >vpoli» ..pUi. «..t IMJ* P™««1 of Ashort 

Sun (Aema) ai a jftMl. 4 itinsaj purport » bare liwsa 

lu aln evplAiiiB that tbe wnKsr wm a ^ »n-cii«i of slunuu by dlflinvat author*, 

written by ctbor poeta. So that the whi>l» i« Willy _ ^ ^ ctetorv of SuiOn, Prince of Aelioth t>v« 
11 TO. stanza hw no wnnectioa wtdi tho «vl «!•»*■ * ^ 

the tfawAb of Sir, a Sayywi. .... . .i ^ m 1 JhI nf A^flmrl PAit 

n H« u*aio it aaotbir «na*a ^ y Srf Rto \Tw nSliS hy oat filiebb BAa.. 

U Hera the sUww is about .Add Siiib ^ h^^TArtK^" a with Sb^Xart^of Bijaur. 

It TO. «*aw rolatee U» Bijht between KunjtJ Sipsh si Aghon, * Clmntiei. wi 

in whifh a Santtf, SoiigW SaiiLAlmn, (eU. ^ 
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Fomottes EHfLfixJ* R* Skwxex. Ckorgo 

Altan and Unwiii Iitd- 

Wo wulMme th* iMiw a repciat of " A Foi^ttra 
Emplra " by Mr. Robert airBrell, well knoiiD tho 
tiu^hav oI v'afioua bs^ariAS the irehawSai^y 
fttid hioiery of Seyth India. Bowel! wai thj* firat 

recovoc from obliviom tbo htitory of iho cmi^o 
of ’tljaywnagarwhldibe trtilj caR«I the " Fo^sotE^sa 
Bmpim bi IKK!. la aowly * iitia 3 rter of a 
{:oiitiiry waco that booh hod beoama ra». 
It is tbemforo time that bo impertajit a work w&b 
broujjiti out tn a aew 011111011+ Owing to OAlvimomg 
ago,and |wrhA£» LutormLttetLt hoa!th it has not been 
ptmtilo for Mr. BeweU lo rowiae ilia book and bring 
ii up-to-date. NetfertholMS theieprinl 11 i^uiie web 
oDdo It contains a traiialarioiL of two imporumt 
^>ftugoe 90 flufoiiiclea ttMcIi ^fr. Bowel! hiiniKlI 
tranihiited bto RogJ^h sad ptibli^htft for the 
Emi timo+ As a matter of faotp Mr+ Sewnll'a work 
upon thiB impofiaiib Bubieot doeo not claim to be 
miieli more than the eliromplea with an elabo- 
rato hiatorical introdoc^on containing ah the inform 
matlon broLighl to notice up to tho time of the drat 
publlaitioDh 

CoFvdderable lldvaQ[^e bowevar Iriia been mod^ iu out 
knowledge oI tlw hqatory of Vijfl>'jumg6r aince tbe 
bookwaa fiiat published. Apart fmdi tbe toBeriptEmiJi] 
and jnehnological work enibodi^ in the Epigram 
pbiat^a Koporta and South Indian XnaeripLion^ 
there hn\*x> benn Bome wortca written on the Bub;^t 
In various branebaa which have oontribniod io 
advance our knowledi^ of tlio liiatory of Vljayanogur 
c<mfliderably. llw Hrat of aonh to be Enentrontd 
happen? to bo a wotk ot tbB flovemiJiCTil Epigra- 
pbiat Ran Rahador H Krishna Saatrigaf. He 
contributed lliree art^clea to the DirwtorvQenJcmrB 
Report of tho ArehBofogiCAl Siirvay of ludia* 
(inhik>il tbe dynaallee of Vijnyj^ag&f end ita 
Viceroj’B, whicli incorpomtea all the epigmphicaJ 
infoTUiation brought to light by hie own depart¬ 
ment. Next in importiuseo ia the pubii* 
Ofltion of an account oE Iha Hampl mina by Mr# 
Longhuratp the Aa«BtOTit Bupwintendent of Arohwo- 
logy, ^libdmaji who liaa boon Eor >t»are at work 
putting the mina of the city of Vijayanagiir in ■ome 
order for vii3toni+ It ia a infomiing handbook for 
thoee v'ho wish to visit the rulni with somo linlu 
l^uidance for an tnteUi^mt approriation of various 
piutacif iit. Then must be mentioned ** A littWkno^Tn 
Chapter of VijftyanB|;af hirtory " puMlahed in the 
Mytinc Sociely^a Joumal and ainco made available 
in n small book by tho ^ofcflsor oI Indijm IliBtory 
and Areh«oIogy at the University of Msdraa. This 
work denlB wiih tlm dark period of Vijayanager 
lOBtory from the death of the great Devamya H to 
the acceanion nl gmater Krishnadevamyn. New 
eourcos of Information have been brou^it to boat 
on the qocatton and that work waa follow^ by 


'^80ureal of VijAyanAgar JHiatory ** oontaiiiing about 
LOO axtroote from veritmi works of literature, Bana- 
krit* Tamil and Tclugu bearing upon this history 
which fornie a very importanl euppiemuni, thnwmg 
valuablo Ught on obacuc* eornem of both SeweU'i 
History and Fcriehta'e Hiitory. Another imporhut 
topic which hu been natiBlactorily worked out m 
lha Hiatoij Department of tbo Mmliaa Univeialty 
Lb the Bohdng of the Hdclle of tbu foimdatien of 
V^ijayanikgar ht a work enthtfid South India and Hiiir 
MnhnmTUBdeii lovadcm^ Any History of Vijaymtmg&r 
to be uthto-djtte must take note of thueo important 
ocrntrihutlona and incoiporatc much other material 
new available. 

Apart from thw there ie much elae that ii coming 
to light and may become Avalliblo in couroti of time 
for hiBtoricol uOd. A conaidcmblie volume of 
records in Bpanidit French and Portugwoe bow 
not hton adequately exploited, and the Revd. H. 
Hrraaf S.JT., of Bt. Xavier'a CoUegt'^ Bnuibay^ la &i 
work upon a fUe of Spaniah receida whit-b la likely 
to thiovr a llddd of tighf npoi. the history of tbe 
mom ohscuro part of \ljayiiaegar Hiitoi^v 
A vnluabla publication on theiubjleet from hie hand 
may Lie ojqwctcd vary imoii. 

Notwithatonding th«e new adi'arkcea in iho hivici^ 
tigatlcn of the hiitery of Vjiay-onagar lifr# Sirweira 
work lA fltili wetcome^ as the n^print ia iBeucd in a 
cheaper fonn and bringi the work within reaeh of a 
Large number of readwre. The only things that am 
lost from the original edition^i ere thu illuBtratloiu^ hut 
that ie largely compfoiantod for by tho mclnriion. In 
tbe pHrOr tbe book being now available for 10 
ebillingHp 

S. K. A]ViiHciAn+ 

Lai O&rotHEt OE ThA FaitititK et du ruts; by 
jAMEsGEonoK FuASmt. Tranilatod into French 
by La Co;HTt^K J de PAz^ott. Annnlea du Mub^ 
Guime^t. Tome XXX, E^ul Ceu timer, PariHih 

ms. 

Thia Volume ef IBS pag^ ia a traiir]a[lon of the 
ooncliiiiona fct forth in the fourth voIlhuo of Bir 
Jomea FtMUr’s monuniChotal work Tof--nismrt 

which waa publliihed in 1010 . Sir Jomca 
Frai£^r himaelf coulributoa: a prefacop in FreTic!i, In 
whirh he eAptalnB the nmiionji why he ho* stylfd 
thlf ab/idgvd trum^latinn " Ortgine of the Fomily 
and dan Inutcad of ** OrT^lnE of Totojnl™ 
and Exf^'fliny,'* which would have bat n more correct . 
Beadcifs, who oi^ aei|imin:ed with Dio PInglitli 
ciiginal In four volmnt^, w ill acarci^ily ziwd inform a- 
tlen regBTdjDg the cemtonta of Ihin aliHdgtMl publics- 
tioiih which givee tlii^ of Sir Jamc^ Framf^u 

invoBlIgatioiu into the cnormotu volume of ovUi.'nce 
on tlu aub^joct of the marriage coattima and l>aliiifB 
ot primitive and unniviliaed mews. I^t it suOlco 
to mmarici AS the author himBolf Bays, that the 
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tufc* bftrti dsrfiftd oiii by Cumtei* ik 
Piu\ g p bwc iHh? clwtA fit ime pt4elB4£?D parTAilcs 
cd d"^mH dfl*tr»dilyrUiai dfi -on iUurtt# 

Edwabbe?. 


Tns CKlJLiBEKf Of TUB SiJe^. By W. J* Pinarr 
^ihutdEL & Co.. 3 £ 1 V And SBl. Svo. 

Tho lato Dr. Rivera obqo reiMrked to Mp W* 
AM odoiiiig bfliCk tq the point of the vio# of iho 
‘ Lo®t-Thbi^Lil«” Thoie wb* et'erywhoM raw 
4rac0A of the Loat Tribofl of imwl* ift Rfojdoo* bi 
IVniru, id Lelftud and whore not, wfrro ooimii in tboir 
mala |irnifiipiOi howovoT uuwlly thoy nwgbt work 
it out I ewrywhort thoy fonud natodiohidg: Bum' 
Larikioi—pylvnidAp sod-godBi and mil kin^. ond 
lo Eorth^Huid th&y looked upon m ovidenei* 
of ft oorninoii mieosLry. Unfottunal^y tbo men 
who took up Iheao r&aoMolTJiM wcm uHUftUy quit* 
Untrained in tha mothode of hiidofieoli work. thoy 
wero often fn addition sinwi^ Bpirita ronduKd 
■tr mng nr by long roddfinOO iU tbo iPopica Hfld id 
foliludo; tlusy wefo oronkn with monj oathudnw 
tlum djocretloEiy ond thoir cmditSija friybifflnod ttio 
nalundly timid acholoj-p who ib only too apt to 
omliDdk n good propoaiticn in bia bIotid at the 
axtraiTBji^nnisciB wiih which it la overloAdMI- Tihen 

oamo tho pfiyehologiwJ tcndfluey inaugiimi^ "by 
Tylof, who immedwiy enJaiT?«l our knowlwigyi 
hut at tho sftjdGi ticntj mtaided our intorpr®Nation 
of the faetJix We nwo it to him that ttw^ antbrO' 
pologint btfgan to be inkeiMoHoiiAly nnd yet com¬ 
pletely went atlrnyp We nro ooming boek boworer 
to tho l^it Trihoa point of view without the loat 
tribeq ajv.1 with ah ineiwing ajfiCTiracy ami solMdety 
of apeculiiiioni On the one hmiid ihu oxact Bcholiir 
Bml Arcl^uootogiat iil loaing Ilia prejudicn and ia 
fearful of the eomparative method i on tins othor 
liand file anthropologivt i« over moro inoliiwd to 
tako tho lioholar as hii model of mothod. Sir. 
Porry’fl book marka a notahJe iwlvimet in ihii 
dLiwtioei. I will not eay ha baj compdetely bridged 
over the gulf belwocn, the two portion j in faet itjere 
ars many tbingi in thia book whJeh will indiipoio 
tliesa who« nttontion ii eooMnitrAtod on detail 
rather fhan gcnenil oom^tnoaa, Tho nulhor for 
inetoaea done not npptedatc aulEciently thir Im- 
porLanoo' of Quflifn-K.fitik. Toko tho Facifle, 
be juroepts without msofvo tbe tboorioe 
of Pc^lyuuman atndunla:, Uttio renlizlng how litfja 
criii^tbt tboy tbotuel^'ea poAHM. He rt^pea ti¬ 
the atetement tltat the Hawaiinjui mmo fmm 
Talutit thiPi Btatemimtp common enough among 
writeni on Polymsain, mata on no tact beyond tho 
r-lnim ida^le by all rolynoaiodB to cotno from Kahiki* 
TahJii, Tawhiti^ or Tnflti ; tWre ia no evidenco 
that thjA is Tahiti ; St la mamly tho iinmo of ibe 
origimti Knimi! which gnvo itA nni![>o to I'nldtS and 
Fiji, joataa London, Ftymoulh* DLun^din, uid count- 

towjia of Great Britain liatti been godfaihent to 


new towns In tba Anglo -Saxon vorM. That ia a mere 
dGlaXl; what daea it maiter wbetlisr the flawaiiana 
eama trein Tahiti or not t Bui theOf why load 
a good arginAciit witb ^de that are ntflUiDr oorreca 
nor reSovant t It it mere rartous when no 
pPk lD0 if. he repenta n moat cmnimataiitid 
account of the womieringB qf the Folyuedan in 
innoconoo of the fact that wfit™ on PoSynasia 
wdflom diaUnguiab tbeir facia from their tbiforiea 
and that their theotioB lag very httio l?ebind tliob 
of tbo L«at-TtiheutB, EtTin that not aifeoi 
the argument i tbero !■ pt^ty of evidence tor an 
eaatwnnl mDVoment in tha Bael6e Witboul dnigging 
in dvtaib whicb are too fuvciao to bo accurate. 

Folyooflui ia aq little known that mittake* tbero 
am of tittle consequeiaco. But wtied we cntna to 
India wo bavn on army of the most rutMttSfily oaact 
BChplcua of the world lying in wait for any aUp, 
When tlie aullKir atato? ip* I3J^1 that India owat 
moat of ira dvilimtion to the Dravidiam.^^ ho will 
be Biduxl what biit ovideeco iSj wbclhor lie ia awere 
that oyen nt the 03ctrimB aquth of India an ordlDary 
iditeratu eooly oajl aqarccly apeak more tbnn n few 
Bentencea without uaing a SHnekrit word, lliat U 
ho oan mild and writep it is thAnks Ui the in vcotors 
of the Saitslmt alpljabot, lund tlim ha will posaibly 
read a tmnKlation of tho jRdeidynmu orllHi Furdana | 
bo goes to tbo theatre to luiar a iTanMlntion of 
£ii.kuntal& oc Hnriacandrai and to the temple to 
womhip goda with Sanskrit uamtA f in fact he calls 
his religion the Visla. Doubtlnss bin gods am often 
aboriginal gods which be baa identi^ed with iham 
of doiipiiiant ponple ; but tliat alone sbows haw 
enormous was tho jireetigp of the Sanrlnitio culture. 
OnA mJghl as well say that the Rcnnanfi nrtmcly 
mduEnwd Gani as that tha Aryann iiiade Utile 
impression Upon tbo ouluire of the conquered raoi3e. 
Mr. Perry might alon bo asked wh>3fo he gets Ida 
infufTHfttimi thai the Alcana made no Ntone 
imngC 9 , but such am common nmong the Dravidiana^ 
I look in vain tbrotiigh tSte Hat of authontiae for 
iho uamirii of BurgRaa, Gmnwedeli Feurher^ Idarshall, 
or nny other noted Indian archnelegiiA I can 
think ofs so it if not aurpriBiog that Mr, f^ity dews 
not knew lliat tbo eorHast South Indian sculpture 
IS llLiddhiftlo and nDlliatc^t just tike tho owJicr 
Nerthcm School to tlie Greco-Punfiao nod the 
Greco-Bu<ldhistio tradillen. 

Even tJiese inaocurodea* though baor^hg on 
vtny important poirts^ do not afflewt tho main 
Argument^ but they wiU no doubt ofttira many a 
rigid disciplinnHaq who exAlla lbs oe^U^v qualfty 
of aecurecy ahovothc pesili^^ vixluea of enthusiaam^ 
couregc* and breadth^ to close the book with a bong 
find read no furtbter^ thua mieslng the rea% im¬ 
portant oontribiitiena tliif book hna mode to 
tho hiatory of eSvlliffttiort. For when all ii mM 
and done the arobatc dvilization has come to stay. 
Mr. Porry'B views may be modified, hie “ odture 
Bpqueacea ** may wmii reviileni but tha bitiad fncl 
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itaDfunN or n eutujre Irkvohing and aobr 

icin gii apreedipg oju v&tl of i\vo workl 4-u tha 

oUvr^ of 1 fihovQd asky ouliufv* ? (or 

Mr. Forry conisidm gnnfral fentirrea and ibfr&foto 
Lbo geuiM onlyp and %Eior?A t*io spocii?* wd varictlOi 
Fqt: m. fitATt that U of littb OonsoqtinuK; U, ins 1 
IdJavop oiviliiAlLdiLia trnOf aad if all tbo sucoerai^ 
uavoa that have Hpreod ia mrfy timoa aoro&& the In- 
[liap Dcaoii oat] acrosa tha Foeihc ba^'a received their 
jiupctUB IrDm {md centre^ it ii of little importance 
at the Htfttt wbotber wb fipoak of au archnic oivili- 
sotjon or civibTetionB. Tbo onal^'wa coniiei later. 

Thd tbM^ ie, bOHVVw, lioti blLogetharnewp tbotigh 
arOplifleft. modiSed for the bettor and aupported 
try obuCkduioo ef titiVF evfck'cieo. It Je tn the 
ohaptera on tho Dual OfgfljitzaJtioD and thoH tlial 
follow Lhat 1 fstn Mr. Borry'^Ji most valuable mu- 
trihiiticma. I ani glad to see that he hoe de^loly 
brcketi with the old tbooiy that the dual orgmu^a- 
tion b primitive". He eotmoetB Jt with lim 
orebab civilisation. Mr. Perry quolea a modia of 
uvidetkce quile oufUdent to show iliat it ia by uo 
ideana a clumay oad inwXequata GonlrlviiuOo ta 
prevent iiioeat, hut merely one oog Lq a hig wheel 
of doetrinop though all the eotdplications of the 
wheel do not appoar. TJje innitt dootHuet the 
divimon of socMy into ehy ood earth peoploi it 
clearly atatod and the origin of heaven and hell 
Jb anl!id«nt.ly indicated. Mr. Poiry however bos 
mode a oothedou miAlakd of doaeriUng the 
rarth people oa the " eommon peoptA ” j Rauskfit 
Miholor^ fall iutn the »ame owrwhen tboy tmnslato 
cii bj oommon peoples" It u cleof mold 
not refer to ihomwcip Binw itapplicato the tliLrd 
degreo of twice-bom; below tbeoi rame the iAdrot 
or iminitJaloch whose upper rank" were napretabb 
^tioiigh to bold appomtnwnifl at n Vedio court l. 
For n long time I mode the mUtokoof atiachingto 
i|» Fijiwi a^qireintDii "-The Fropb of the Land*' 
the name meaning tm we hhonid, luitll after long 
htiidy 1 discoaTired it wm itieroly a liN^hpiral tertn 
for the lonrer Itiilf of the ftHntocxooy, lower s. mor 
iSiriffP in every thing. ROitietime^ only in jvecedenco. 

.<■ lluRb SHn-baiwi iIk moit mwvcvirful fkari oE 
ihe Book I newl not dwell on it, an ijie roiuier 
cannot d* I'clicr tliaii read it himjietr^ 

twenty-eixth chapter entitled Egypt mnrks 
a rrlapaa. Why the author iihoulil want lu iraoe 
all civiliraliiiti to Eg^-pt one faila to ooe, Tlw 
nr^tinvmtt rnll to convince. For iimlanee tlio dual 
or^nitalkm ia iterivcd from K^yi; but wo 
have to proi’etheexiatciu-eof tlio dual orgriniEntion 
thcfr. 1 am quHo willing to behevo lluit i|ie 
of Egypt mlo Koftli and South b nn 
io«Tjajir 4 of the dual organiaaiioii, but I want 

1 Saiapatha V 3- t. Xlm low 

lathe mutomptpmred bylho Birahnuina 

oeitod i ■W'hdiyp de not all tbo more gmlevl of oi 
pfoT# that they aro not mlddk^ cIm 1 And is u* 
applim to all but a vtr^- few of the upper clufoi t 


otidmoo. Fbo orguiDonti brought forward by 
tho author would equally pro^'o tliat England 
and Sootiutd n» moietioi of a dual itociely. 
Tho theory of the ongra of the hostility between 
the moiotiot is a very lame ona i it fails to 
reoegoiie it a aportlng chaFoetor and abov^o all 
ita clgoo comteotion with the snorilice. Mr. Perry 
thinke it was the disrupting foolac in the BTehaic 
iodety 5 but in Fiji the livaJry of intonnorryln^ 
tribee ia the oement l hat bindfl aocloty toother ^ 
it is the foiindftliop of trodOp or mtht’r tl»ir mb- 
at Elute far of nporl,i of allioneea^ of good 
follawvhip. It may have degiwi/Cmtrd« but its 
degcncmtlon woe tho reoult and not iho causa of 
decadenoeH The phenomeaen of decadcnco iaa tmi- 
Ti'crBal one that, nttaeko aii eociotJoa in nil ollnvntO'F 
and ell agea; wo do not know tlie caiues^ but the 
eymptomi ore romiJiar to all eiudcuta of tho 
hiatoiy of art ; nnd 1 loll lo undcrflland why 
mnlariak hook wonCp at the tluol cripjdaatlo^ 
should be Invoked to explain, why one people 
uqdijrwont a fate which is common all. 

Id the oonctusioQ ear internet revi^'ag - one may 
or may not agree with the aulbor, but ibe cliapter 
tri Btimulatlng and pteutiti now poJata of view. 
Ono confusion to whioh I demur li tliat between 
a worliko epint and cruolty. Tho cnost wm-hke 
poo|de 1 have mot may ha^'O boon tuifeelLDg. but 
^vtst aotivx^ly oruclj on the whole t have found 
them kindly and good natufed; lha moet nnworlike 
people 1 have eomoocroee has aUo been tbo mast 
rtimd- Whatever I havn read or hoard about llie 
races of the wurld coufinnAJiiy Dxpetieuco that on 
the whoki iho most warlike are the leant cnieL 
The Fijians wereaxtremo caiinJhalSp yet murder is 
almost Unknown among tlicm; the SinhaloM am 
BuddhiatOr but bold tlm British Empuro record for 
murder* Thio incidentally auppotla tba author"! 
Oontvntion that war ia a custom and not im inALiact, 
auioe the psAticn for war and the lunt to kill are 
not directly propoTtlotiAie, but 4 if anything Jnvcwly 
■O, Mr^ Perry’B eont^mtion will meet wilb violent 
oppositimi fmm tho pa^‘t;liolDglea] BchooL but I mu 
CDthtkIeni he will fpcovo righti if by war ia meani 
only orgimised warfare^ and no I private brawls. 

Thft whole idea of eii^-ih&arion beinif an odu^atioii 
in ceMain tendoncira is o fruitful one- Being 
new it is bound to 1» imxKrfoctly applied in pmla ; 
but [ thitik it will appear more and moro that much 
which we have olwayr put down lo nrtlure will lum 
oui to ha Ihe result of of traluipg- 

A most eiiienut^ ^itbliography fcilh.iwa tha 
tevl jmd would nlnn# 1» A tnitiablo mnirifautioD 
to the OEimiKimtive ttudrnt, 

A- M. Hocemt. 

ditkin of ilio £6drH lina bism exaggerated owing 
But firatJy, the Bra}iji:kai^ wore iuauflarably can - 
t awn l^tadrai ipcnil moftt vt tJtcir timo trying to 
! 6ouq}coir a lerni of rcproacLi although the term 
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WADDELL ON PH<ENICIAN ORIGINS. 

Bit Sir RIOHARD C. TEMPLE, Bt. 

1. Generat Argument. 

Tn£ well'koown Tibetan scholar, L. A. WaddeU, has spent the leisure of the greater 
part of a long offioial life, and the last twenty years entirely, in etadying " the faseinatlng 
problem of the lost origm of the Aryans,” and has at last produced a startling book, “ The 
Phoenician Origin oj Britons, Ncots, and Anglo^Saxane, discovered by Phoenioian and Sumerian 
inscriptions in Britain by pro* Roman Briton coins and a moES of new History.” Such ia bis 
own title and it speaks for itself. A perusal of the book ^ows that hois of the diffneionist 
■Khool of anthropologists, of which Elliot Smith and Perry ore obiuing ligfate, und therefore 
antagonistic to the older school of searchers. The whole book ia in fact subveisive of accepted 
ideas, but thAt U not a reason for setting it oaide Bummarily, especially os the writer has 
SO much leaearch for so many yearn on it, and is himself obmouely convinced of the 
truth of the results of his work. I therefore propose now to examine them in detail. 

On a careful perusal, the great weakness of the book ahows itself in the etymologies which 
oonstontly crop up. and this ia all the more to be deplored, because the whole argument ia 
based upon a peraonai reading of imeriptions on stones and coins, which is new and diHers 
from those previously made. I am tempted here to give once more an old quotation: " Here 
ia a river in Macedon and also moreover a river in Monmonth, and there is ^ous m 
both.” This is not a wise way of making comparisons, and it seei^ to me that WoddeU ^ 
only too prone to fall into this class of error. But to this quotation I would P™P«« ^ attach 
another from Waddell's book itself Although the old tradition, m found 
of BoUymote, Lecan, Leinster, etc., is mainfostly overbid thickly with legend “yth ^ 
the medimval Irish hards, who compiled these books from older souieea, and expanded 
them with many anachronisms, and trivial conjoctund detaib inlrodui^^ by uninformed 
later bards to eypi*™ fanmfuJ affinities on on etymological basis; nevertheless, wo seem to 
find in these books a residual outline of consistent tradition, which oppeors to preserve 
somo genuiiie memoiy of remote prehistorie period. ... , , 

Indeed, itseems to me that, though at first no doubt the old bme s^obr and phJoIogirt 
will he inclined to throw the whob book aside as fanciful, ^ere ^y be mbston^ trato 
behind the theory. At any rate, whether right or wrong. Widens reading of his erecla 
iiwcription--thot on the Newton Stono-b honest and therefore worth e^uuy, und 1 
to tt£d the fate of the first European enquirers into Buddhi™, who were totally disbeheved 
scholars, with the result that the study of that gr»t religion 
put aside for too long a time. On this ground alone I prepose 
subversive work and to see what it sreius to eootain without 

Ido not think ho has proved his ease by this book, but that b not tossy that it rn^t capable 
of proof. It -hould, however, be stated here that os the truth of the assertmu Mt 
PhZions spread civilisation is not ocknowledpi by many 

matter of their dealings with Cornwall is in doubb-it ^ require ^ 

police say. The late discoverire at Hamppa and other placea m the 

Western Frentiers of India, showing communication between the mhabit^te of the v^ey o^ 
thrS^llteo and that of the Indus some three milbniums B.C., do no to my affect 
wIddoU s argument a. rega«b the spread of M«opotamiancivihsatioa through Phmnicians 

^Wtothreo remarks I turn to a consideration of the general argument. WaddeU holds 

Vu Aryan civilisation is due to the Syrio-Pbrnuimans and dates buck to a^ut B.o. 3000 * 
(2) Tii« PhcenioiMifl were Aryana and mt Seinitea by race, apeecb wid aenpt. 
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(3) The PhceDiciAiid trere lineal blood BiK^cetora of the BritooB and Scote^ the Picti^ 
Celts and Iberians being non^Aiyanst 

(4) There in Scotland a bilingual Phosmcian Inscription, dating about B.c, 400^ and 
dedicat-ed to the Sun-god Bel by a CUidan pHnoe from Asia Minor^ inrho calls himadf Fhcnniciait^ 
Briton and Scot; 

(5) Thia prince is the ‘Part-elon, King of tbe ScNots * of the ohrotuclers Geoftrey and 
Nenniua (Kiaian): 

(d) King Brutua (Prat or Prvrt)^ tbe Trojani and his Briton eoloidsts about b.o. 1103 
dispo>sseigsed an earlier colony of kindred Britons in Albion and named the country Britaiii, 
the land oi the BritSp where they loft Phoanieian and Sumerian inscriptions^ which show the 
Phcenicians to be Arj’an In raeCj speech and script: 

(7) Their monuments also afford clues to the Phcenician and Hitrito hotueland of the 
Aryan PheenicUn Britons in S 3 rria, Phosmeia, and the Asia^Ittiuor of St . George of Capjjadocia 
and England : 

(3> The Phcenicinnffp an the sea going branch of the nding race of the AiyanSp diffiiwd 
the higher civilisation throughout the world!— 

(^] Many things peCEiliarly British ore Iraceabie to Fhcnnktan origin; €*g,r St^ George 
and the Dragon, the Red Cross of St. George, the Croaaea of St- Andrew and St, Patrick, 
Britannia as a tutelary goddesa, the lion and t he Uniconi; 

(10) The whole family of Aryan languagcSp with their ^ripU including Ogam, are of 
Pheeuiciau origin through Hlttite and Sumerianp which last ore synonymous terma : 

(11) The earliest Aryan religion was Sun*worship, symbolising the One Universal God 
by the True Croes> as seen on the ancient Briton coins of the Catti and Cnsri Kings of the 
pre-Roman and pre-Christian periods in Britain- 

(12) The Phoenician colonlete transpUnied the old cherished homeland names from Asis 
Minor and tbe Phcenlclan colonioa on the Heditorranean borders to Britoiu x 

(13) They furnished tho Bgricultural and industrial life of Britain and made Loudon 
its commercial capital. 

(14) They created tbe art of Britain on Hittite-Phmnician models; 

(15) The Aryans of Britain, the Britons, are the Western Bharata®, who ore linked with 
the Eastern Bharata of Indiat whom Waddell calls tho Brit-ons of India.” 

(15} The Aryan Britoufl or British stUl inherit the soa-furing and commanding aptitudes 
of the Phconicians and their maritime supremacy. 

It trill bo seen at once how widely Waddell has cast his net and how much proof hia con^ 
tentions require. Let us see how he hoa gone to work on the yaat problem he has set himself 
to solve. It will be aoen from the very beginning that his method k startling. 

Tho heading of the first chapter is as followsThe Phcenicinm discovered to be Aryaiifl 
in race and the anccistors of the Britons, Scots and Anglo-Saxons.” And then he giroa us 
two quotations from Indian works which arc typical of his argumcitt. I now quote them in 
full; —The able Ponch (Phoe^nicLan), setting out to invade the Earthy brought the whole 
world under hia sway^'— Mohablmraia,^ Indian Epic of Great Bharat^a. ■ The Brihat (Brit¬ 
on) singers belaud Indra . . » . India hath raked the Sun on high in heaven . . » * Indra 
leads us with siitgle away/—Rig Veda Hymn." To these quotations Waddell adds a note 
” On Brihat, as a dkleetk Sanskrit variant of the more common Bharat and the source of 
Brit or Brit-on s&e later.” We have here therefore the equivalence of Brihat and Bhamt 
and Woddeilk argument also m apparently that Bribon derives from Brit- Bharat® Brihat. 
From Bhar&t eomee Mah&bh&rata. Bhuiat here ia Sauakrit is, howevcTj really Bhamta, 
while Brihat is a method of writing Brhatp the derivative of which would be Bflrhata imd 


I Wftddtll wrlles this asms 'Parsts, 
t t ihsB tfeieugtitHit whem WiddeU bAS 
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not Bh^to, and 6 and 6A ara nnt nnce^riJj alternative or even eonn^tcd 
MmA, This oonaidoration reacte also strongly on tho interptetation of Paach {Pancb-ila 
o'phcnnlcianBrihat, on tbe ground that BrLhat= Brit-on, valence of 

Brit-on with Bharat or Bharata do« not seem to mo te ^ on 

It wiU be Man that thin critiouini goea to the very roo .„^^atatement. He 

u,» ™- pr^eced « l,.w W.dd.U 

tak«»to.tarU.«P«M •■*(.. ™wl.yd«.pta^^^ 

NewtoiJ Stons —\rtddk ^ dedicjLt^ to , '■ Bfit oa Hitt^ite, Fhcunic- 

•• P.rt...on, ^ of fh. ^ p;«»-b>= 

ian and Scot, by anoicnt fonna of those titles. He ai» ^ ^ Antiochus I of Commageue. 

personal 

pbm«ot'«.h other. The Kie*. who b sheWng hattfU Prwtl 

preBomably illnstrates the dress and physique of the Sun-worsbipi^ g 

who also came from the same n^on." nnd 1 draw attention, 

It is important to go right into the 

therefore, to the statemente that tholnscnption on the ^ ^ fir,t time," 

and to the faete that in the preface Waddell says " It «a,^„te 

and that the Ulnstration from the temple of j ^because the eonnectlon 

pr„.».«, the hpp»«he. of the .uUtor of *0 ^e^ le bp 

of Brit with Bharat and of Part-olon with the thlioian tMug 

Waddell from the very banning. _, „ T7j«t/.m or Indo- 

He the» doMribee how ho etueked “ the Aryoh prohlem 1^” ^ 

Persian end," finding " that there WM absolutely Injjjv’ [ike historio 

Civilisation in India before the seventh century B.o-, and that ^ ^ 

Greece, suddenly bnrsts into view, with a fully fledged vZ 

he ^ M " bp .«»»„<» ol.ee h. t»ee th«» ^ « >4^ 

invadKa of India hack to Asia Minor and ByrcPhoimcia/ And he ne*t^r w 

his argument, a oiueial statement:—" I then obseived that ® , hidilv civilised ancient 

and SyrOePhcBmcia from immemorial time was tli® Catti which is 

people aeneruUy known at the Hitt-ites, but who called themselves KhatU or Catti wtw 

Kli!:rSle, ^y which the early Briten Kings of the 

wives and their race^ and atampod it upoD th&ir Bn n flivilUed IndU. also oelled 

early Britain. And the early ruling race of the Aryims who fimt 

themselves Khattiyo." After this he says that " this ancient K^tti or ", 

Asia Minor or Sym-Pheonkia also called themselves Gothu—" the 

The Arri he eqitee with Arya or Ariya of India, and the I^uth with the JJa 

Scythe or Get®, the Greeco^Rommi form of the nam^ Go<i. below 

early Khatti, Catti or Hitt-itea from the bas-reliefs of the iMil ^ -—Hitt-ite*- 

Boghaa.fcol or Pteria in Cappadocia." Hme the equations ore incroasmg thus. ite^ 

Khatti - Chtti - Get«= Gotlb and the Hitt-itee are also Am ~ Anya y® - _ 

tions ate carried stUl further. The ancient Egypthm -“X qW Testament 

Khatti, taken to Britain as Catti. Pide pce-Roman British ceina, and the Old lestament 

Hebrew (days of AbrahamJ name is Hitt or Heth, ,, 

Then cornea another cmolul statement :— " The identity of these h^ ' p^HonUy certain 
with the Eastern branch of the Aryans [of India] , , . . b now made ^ ^bo 

by my [Waddell’s] farther observation that the latter people also caU^ _ __,u^ 

E^ll^ th. till. «th. HitWfc., . . ; . Khhttip. Arf^, i. U..jr«.lp P*l- 
laj, and latterly Saiukritiwd it by tha intruiioiiof aiirbito ^ ^ 
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iDdiau Khattljrq^ Kshatrij^ft] hn.vq the gdjne nidictJ metining of cut and rulq ’ the 

Hitt-ito KhSitti hw." Ttk ariguiuent, together tilth that already alluded of BJiarat=^Btit, 
“ prectioaily e^tabllshos the ideality of the Khatti or Hitt-ito with the ludo-Aiyaas aad 
disclosaa Cappadocia ia Ada htinor oa the loab cradle^laud of the Atyatus.'' 1 would note hem 
that there ia an aaaumptiou that Pali preceded Sanakrit aa a language, and that Khattij^ 
an older and purer form than Khhatriya^ 

We have, however;, in the above statement Waddell^a master key leading to ** the com¬ 
plete bunch of keys" to the lost earij hbtory of the Indo-Aryaua and the Hitt-ites. ^e firet 
key of the branch Es hlstoricuL Ho starts by saying that the Brehmans take the Epic 
Pauranic lieta of kings aa Indian^ but that Eiuopean scbolare ignore thent. Here I cannot 
agree with him : e.j+i Fargiter. However* Waddoll states that ** none of these early Aryan 
kings had ever been io India^ bat were kings of Asia I^Unor, Fhosmeia and Mesopotamia 
centuries and millemums before the separation of the Eastern branch to India/' This is 
pt&rLling enough, bnt a still more startling statement follows The father of the first 
hiatorical Aryan king of India (aa recorded in the M4bA BhAmta Epic and Tr idi^Ti Buddbiat 
history] was the last historical king of the Hitt^ites in Asia Minor* who was hillod at Car- 
chemishonthe Upper Euphrates on the final annexation of the bst of the Hitt-ite capitals 
to Assyia by Sargon n in B.o, 718.” Further ** the predecesfiors of the Hitt-ite kingp as 
recorded in cuneifonn inonumenta of Asia hfio np n.jid in Asayriaoi documents back for several 
centuries, were substantially identical with those of the traditional ancestors of the first 
historical Aryan king of India* aa found in the Indian Epic king-Uite/* Alas 1 ** full 
details with proofs “ are in the ^^forthcoming book on Origins: so we cannot in- 

Ycatigata this amaaing statement here^ But “ the absolute identity of the Indian branch 
of the Aryans with the Khatti or Hitt^itea ia catabliahed ^thereby] by positive historical 
proof.” 


Waddell makes still further observations. Several of the leading earlier Indian Aryan 
dynasties have substantially the same names, records and relative chronological order aa 
several of the ieadiiig kinga of early Mesopotamia, ** the so^aHed Sumerians or Akkada.” 
This is the point where apparently the Sumerian finds his way into this account of the or^iu 
of the Britons, Soots and Anglo-Saxons. The proof ef this etatemeut also is in Oriyins, 
hut the observation aupplioa tho key to the material required for filling up the many blanks 
in the early history of ancient Mesopotamia tn the dark and ‘ pre^historio * period there, 
aad also in early Egyptian history and pre^histoiy as well/' 


HoflTOTOT. jbartUng sUtemeat§ have not yet 0M*ed, and it is necflonry to quota at length 
again: tha Ea^m or Indian branch of the Aryans, tho KJiattijo Ariyo Bliarata call 

thomsolviH in thek Epic, the NahS^BhdrtUa, by the joint clew title of Kuru Panchfab}-* 
title wbich turned out to be the original of Syro-Pheenician. TheeeKuru and Pailch(AU) 
the two paramount kindred and confederated clana of the ruling Aiyana.** 
. ... ^ that Kur was the ancient Sumerian and Babylonian name for 

^la m \ ^ inor of tha ffitt-ita or White Syriatw, and It was thus obirlously the original 
e ^ima ^ ^ a reo softaoed into Syria of the Bromaus.’' But was there any softening T 
Surely Syria was only tho Bomaa way of writing the Greek ' Surio.' Then says Waddell 
B quoting, whatever opinion may be fonaed of the aigument“ Whilst 

Po^h(ftla) w deling m the Indian Epka as meaniiig ■ the able or acoomplished Panch. in 
p en , is ere explained, of their great ability—also an outetandliig trait of tho 
^ I, ^ ^ diseloses Panoh to bo the proper name of the ruling 

^ recognised as the PhcBnic*jans. the Fonkha orPanag 

nt tiia nK»ir '***^Meditotranian of the ancient Egyptians, the Phoimk*es 
of the Greeks and the Phmaic.ea of the EomaBa.” 




AND SATlNGa ABOITT TAB CHEAT IN NORTHERN INDU 
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The ■ Pftiwli ’ cUm were devote® " of the Sun and Firo ooJt asaodatod with worahip of 
the Father-god Indra,’* and " the ffitto-Phranicians were epeoiai worshippora of the Father 
Bel, nlw r n I M by them Indara, who waa of the Sun-cult." Both Panch and Phtenioian 
wo^ foremoflt unoag sea going peoples. They were " sometimes eafled Krivi in the FedM, 
which word is admitted by Sanskritiste to be a variant of Kuru. which, as we have seen. ULGans 
* of Kur' or ' Syria.' The early Phoenioiaii dynasties in Syrio-Pheenicia, or * Land of the 
Amofites ’ of the Hebraws. called themselves Khatti and Barat in their own fltiU oitant 
monuments and dooumonta. dated back to about b.o, 3000." For proof we must wait for 
Waddell's Aryan Origin of the Pheenkiatu. 

These are the argaments leading to the identity of the Phoenician Khatti Barata with 
Britons and Scots, and also with the Anglo-Saions, "a later branchlet of the Phmuic™ 
the Britons." And lastly Waddell finds "the identity of the Aiyans with the Khatti or Hitt- 
ites confirmed by Winekler’s discovery" in 1907, "at the old Hittite capital, Bogbaz Koi in 
Cappadocia, of the original treaty of about B,c. 1400 between the Khatti or Hittit^ and thdr 
kinsmen neighbours in the East in ancient Pefsio, the Mita-ni," who he " found were the 
Medes, wbo we also famous Aiyana and called themselves Arriya," Now “ in this treaty 
they invoked the actual Aryan gods of the Vedas of the Indian branch of the Aryans 
and by their Vodic names." F.j?., the Vedio Sun-god Ititra, the Mitbra of the GrBco-Romana : 
alsoln-da-ra, who is " the Solar Indra or Almighty.” However, Waddell says that " neither 
the Awyriologists now the Vedio scholars could be induced to take this view." 

Such is the ouUine of the scheme of this remarkable hook, and thereafter Waddell sets 
to Work on the PfacBnidan ancestry of the Britons and Scote. 

(To be conitmutif.) 


SONGS AND SAVINGS ABOLT: THE GREAT IN NORTHERN INDIA. 
By Tfls LATi Db. W. OROOEE, C.l.E,, F.B.a, 

(Cenfinaed from page 117.) 

VI. 

A Conlemporaiy Hindi Rhyme about SlvajL 

(CoUeted by Kdiagharib GhaabeJ) 

Text. 

India jim Jiimbh 
Baraw&nal ambu par, 

RAwan Budambh par, 

Raghu kul rAj hai. 

Pawan b&ri bAh par, 

Sbambn Batinlih par, 

Jo Sahaarsb&hun par, 

Rftzn dwijrftj hai. 

D&wd drum dand par, 

ChftA mrig jhand par, 

(Bhusan) bitand par, 

Jaise mtigrij hai, 

Te) tam ansh par, 

KAneh jUnl Ksns par, 

Tmse ripu bansh par, 

Aj PrHlirh} hai. 
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TrtvuI^iiMi. 

Wli»t Indn i> to Jrimbh 
Wh&t JwavftnAl ta to Wftter, 

To the proud RAwen 
Is Ra.|^Q tbo King'^ 

What mud is t« the cbud. 

What Shanibo is to KAma, 

• To the Thousand-armed 

la BAm of the doable-kingdom ■<>. 

What fire is to the forest, 

What the leopard U to the herd of deer, 

Is to the elephant the tiger (sa^ BhOsan *'), 

Such IB the rule of the deer. 

What light is to the darkness, 

^Vhat Krishna is to Kansa, ** 

So to his foe’s family 
TO'day ia Prith-rftj.*^ 

vn. 

A Saying about R&jA Mftn. 

Text. 

FAueb rang jhandh hath bau&; tori zanam ban! zard i 
Dokbt m&r dafe kiye : sokhi kinhe sard. 

Ant BhanwAr kA kilA to^; aise MAn maid. 

TranjJafion. 

Five-oolonred 6ag in hand ; thy carpet yellow; 

Thon didst remove sinnerB, and make the hot-tempered coot. 

Thou didst reduce the fort of Ant BhanwAr; such a man was MAn- 

vm. 

A Song about ChtaatraaA] RAjA of PannA. 

{Totd fry BhagtMfU Prasdd, itaeher of Dhimart, District Agra,) 

Text. 

Khaiuebi gur} mArai, p6j& karat BAjA Chhatras&l: 

Kholt metrA dekbai ao MIeksh Age AyA hai, 

MArl sbanwher, manabde hAthf ke basundA par—* 

BAthI suudi dereu chha|'! AyA hai. 

KAtt daryo taug haudA, dArt dayo bh Amiu pal i tori dAryo mAh ; 

Than so Oilll pahuiichayo hai. 

KAhAti hail) Snjan Balt; “dhanyA BAjA ChhatrasAl I 
Tcri shamBhar jheli pberj kaun AyA hai ”T 

Translation. 

He struck him with a mace, aa BAjA ClihatrspAl was womhippingt 
Opening hie eyes lie saw a Musalman standing before him. 

Ho struck the man with his sword, as be would atriko an elephant on its trunk— 

1* The anaip ot a (lemon. 

I* JamwAnal is Hut fim-pit io vlikh the water oI the ooeau is boUeiJ UJL it evapomte*. This is why 
the oeaso never inemMcs- 

ir ftaghu is RAm Chandra. It Shin to KAmB, the gott of Iiovs. 

tt -SshasrsbUiii, the luiins of « demon. » Hem is tnsant PamnuAms- 

St Tha nama of tha writer. tJ Eaoss, Eriifaiia’i roitemst unde, wts kiBed hy Kiishna 

ss The ruler of the earth, Ae., Shiiiji. 

St The vsrnaeoUr term used iidVktsA, a barbarian, 
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An elephant that had atiayed from ita herd. 

Then he threw down ibe howdaht threw it on to the ground, and hroke off the head 
And sent it off to Delhi. 

Sa^ Suj&n Bali ** Blessed art tbon, B&jA ChhatraaU, 

Who shall aonrive a blow from thy sword \ 

IX. 

In Praise ol Akbar, 

{By Bdm B^ls KmhJw6hd—in Notff and Cmmenis m Iht Stiuhandh KStga 0 / XdIhM#. ” 

Cofnmunicaitd by R&mghaf^b CAnuhe.) 

Bftm Dfta KaclihwAhft described hiroselJ as the servant of Akbar in every way. 

Ttxt. 

Ameio r& samudr&wati yasumatin yah protApe na tA^vat^ 

DQre gAahyAti rartyo, rapi karam muchattSrath hfinijya Ivityoh : 

Apya shrausbit ^rkn.am. japati cha din krimam, yggam bwihate j 
GangAjn bho bhinna mambho na piwati JallAla-cUndra. 

Angain, Bangam, Kalinggm, Silbat, Tipnrfi, KftmtA) KAmrupA; 

NAndhram, Kamfit. LAt, Dravin, Marhai, DwArikA, Choi, PandyA« ; 

BhotAruiain, hfaruwardt, Kal, Malay, KhurAsAn, KhandhAr, Jambu ; 

KAahi, KAshmfr, DhakkA, Balakh, BadakahA, KAbilAn, yah prashAsIt. 

Xaliyug mahiniA apehiya mAna ahruti aarabhi da’ijdbann rakah nAy ; 

Dhrit sagun tanum; tarn prameyam purtiah Makabbar Shah oiantosmi.** 

Trandaiion. 

He, who enpporta the earth fpotn the ocean to Mjtnnt Hem, 

And savi^ the kino from slaughter, and has exempted the aacred places and traders 
from taxes; 

Who has heard the PurAuas recited, repeats the name of the Sun-god”, and perfoniiB 

pcffo; 

Who drinks no water other than the Dangos, is JaUAln’ddin*^, 

(Who rules over) Anga, Banga, Kalings, Silhat, TipurA, KAmti and KAmarA))a ; 

NandhrA, KamAta, LAtA, Dravi^a, Marhata, DwArikA, Chola. PAvdya t 
Bbota, Marwar, Utissa, Malaya, KhurAaAn, KhandhAr, and JAmbu; 

KAshi, JCafthmira, Dhakka, Balkli, BadoahAn and Kabul”*—may be prosper. 

Hu who incarnated himself in the Kaliyug to protect the Sofiptnres, the cow and the 
twice -bom, 

And virtue, the sanctity of which is danger of warning; 

That is the personage to whom I how tri obeisance—Akbar Shah. 

X. 

A Hindu Legend of Hanrang Shah (Aoiangeeb). 

{T6td by XcKwl Bdiji, gtAdmtith and fiwnfdd by Jamiyid 'Ali, fweAer, Sahamnpur DisititL) 
There ia a popular legend that Autangstch caused a palace to he buflt on the aurfara 
of the Jumna at Agra, in order to lower the sacred river in the estimation of the 
Uindas, and went to live in it with his queens. Bot soon there came up a fire out of 
the river and the Emperor and his queens were afraid of bdng burnt, and the Emperor 
himself went blind, which made the queens beg him to leave the place. And that is why 
ho weat to IX'lhi. ___ 

IS Xh* iiATM of tHe witef the poem. ... 

1* Hifl toil M by tho Brahm^ni Bftiiigluiilb CbAUbQp mml la givett oi n 

■pedroen of thfl modiflfii ide* of a Su^krit te *t. j ^ a 

If That NiiA^w. ■* The pK*cmJ|l namo of tlw Eu^prror Mbof 

Thii litt purporii to name tho futaciipaf diiitleti in AkbarW Empire* 
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Text. 

1. 

Natirtmg Shftli Mughfd cbariil tyk 
N&u eau uiaaro sftth bhun men &n datft. 

1» j&g men dew& sajjan k& m&ii ghat4. 

2 , 

S&t toweloii kl nenw4 dil&y4. 

Ja) meu ohhor! kawal ebune kk chattk gatk. 

Is jag men dew& sajjan kk tukn ghatA. 

3. 

Hki tofiou ko phorke, njkaae jal ki phalli; 

Jott agin ki pharban latk. 

la jag men dewA sajjan kA taka gbatk. 

4. 

BkdsliUi ko andhA ka; djyft. 

Began) kha^t lowain bbol g&Sn mabalatA. 
la jag meu dewA aajjan kA mAn ghatA. 

5. 

Hath jorke Begam kahati 
Ab kf gtmAh bakhaho; bahut mark buA tkattA/’ 
la jag meii dewA aajjan kA mAn gbatA. 

0 . 

“ Ja DUli men cbhatar gafAyA | 

Nange paiaoA AyA, Badah^ pbii batA, 

Ib jag meu de^A aajjan ka mAn gbatA 

Trawiatiw, 

1 . 

Came up Nauntng ShAh, the Mughal, 

With nine'hundred nobles be sat him on the gtotuid. 

In this world is the piido of god^wombippen destroyed. 

2 

He laid the fonndatmiis of seven hoildiiigs. 

• He laid on the water a lotos of lime and bricks. 

In this world is the pride of god-woishippen destroyed. 

3 

Breaking tbrongb seven layers of iron, tho light came oat of the water. 
And the fire raged, as in a forest. 

In this worid is the pride of god'Worahjppeis destroyed, 

4 

The BAdsbAh was made blind. 

And the queens stood weeping and lost their way to the palace. 

In this world is the pride of god-worshippeis destroyed. 

5 

Said the queens with joined hands:— 

** Forgi ve this sin : the joke is killing us 

In this World is the pride of god^woisbtppeis destroyed. 

« . ® 

Going to Delhi be set up his umbrella*^. 

On naked feet they returned—the BAdsbAh went back. 

_ In this world is the pride of god .wershippers destroyed. 

lo Thai li9 Mt up tua Conrt, 
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LEGENDS OF THE GODLDfGS OF THE SIMLA HILLS. 

COLUCTICD By PiNDrt S^TKh chain or Kmkamaiii 
XBAKSlUTTeD BV H. A. ROSE, t-C.s, (Bsfirwfj. 

{Coatinued from page 113.) 

Fourth Group.—The Dum Family. 

16 . Thi De^A pum or Nagutkoiid.—Tht foUowiog details may be added to the brief 
account of pum deofd in Hindvim, in the Himalayas, puna of ICaiian (properly Galhaa), 
a village in the SMUl pargaim of Phftgu to Arif of KeuntbaJ, b the brother of the ShjLr Trt« ;A 
Pmn deofd. 

The latter’s hUtoiy is aa foUowa Au old Kanet named ShurA, living in Hemri villags 
{novr jMirpsna Chag&oii in Kumh&main), had no eon. His wife P&rgi was abo old and eha 
aeked her haebaod to many a second wife in order to get a eon, but ShurA refused on account 
of hie ad%’anccd age. Hie wife induced him to gn to the goddose HAtkuti DuigA and implore 
her aid, threatening to fast oven to death until ehe promised him a eon. ShurA reached 
Q&tkotl in aeven day'a (though It was only a two day's jonmey) and sat before Dwgd Devi, 
faeting for oevcn dayo. The goddosa was greatly pleased to see hia devotion and appeared 
before him with all her attributes (the sanitA, cAoJtibur, gaddd, padam, and other weapons in 
her eight haads) and tiding on a tiger, She granted SbuxA's request and bade him return 
home. Overjoy'cd at this finr he went home and told hie wife the good news, and alter three 
months she gave birth to twin sons, but both parents died seven days later. 

They were nursed by a sister named Kapri. While quite young the orphans showed 
algos of superhuman power. Their sister, too, eoon died and the boys were em^oyed as 
eowherda by the people, but they were careless of their cattle and devoted themselves to 
their favourite game of archery. So the people dismissed fuetoneand then the other. Both 
of them then took semee with the '^hAknr of Harkot!, but again they were discharged 
for idleness. They then roamed the country seeking service, but no one would help them, 
and BO they went down to the plains and reached Delhi, where they enlisted in the King's 
army. To test the sIdU of bis archers, the King set up a fdinf, from which bung a horse bail' 
with a i f Tn Ml grain in the osntre. No one in the army oould break the grain with an arrow, 
except these two recruits, and the King was greatly pleased with them. His Boni told hitp 
that the youths were not common soldiers, but posscased magics! power, and should be 
dismiased to their native hills with a suitable reward. So he gave them a huge vessel (cA<^) 
full of coins which they could not lift, and they were about to depart, w’hen two deoldt, 
Mahftsd and Shrigul, who were prisoners at Dehli,* appeared and called upon the brothers 
for help, as they belonged to tho same hill country as they did, sajing that if they petitioned 
tho king for their telsase they would be set free. 

Tho Ddm brothers implored the king for the efeotos' release and their request was granted. 
The were so pleased that they bade the youths ask of them any boon they liked, and 

ihoy asked their help in carrying the vessel home. The dtolda told the brothers to mount 
their aity steeds, look towards the KaUiah hiUs, touch the vessel, and whip their steeds. So 
they did and the airy steeds carried their ridere hi^ up in the sky, fl 3 -ing northwards over 
the and halting at Binu, a place near Gathan village. The gods went to their dominions 
and the vessel full of coin was hurled at Binu where it turned into water, which was made 
into the baoti, now on the boundary of KumhAisain and KeflnthAl. The any steeds dis. 
appeared on Mount Kailish, after leaving the young pAms afBinu. 

Binu then belonged to the 'I'hAkure of Raj Ana, and the pUm brothora made themselves 
very trouhlaroino to them. breakLiig with their arrows the gharit full of water, which the 
women used to c»rry homo on their heads, or setting their bundles of grass on fire. Tho 

• TIm dcviA* U^iAsa ud Sbdgul wets said to be captivee ia J>ahli tur being * devi) * Ofipreecon in 
the bUie. ^ 
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pooplo becjame ftLarmod aad AtJaat the whole country side, with the Tbhkur^ fenotight the 
brothers to bay in a battle, in whioh the elder* who waa called Pum. was kiUod, Kon tho 
younger abo died and both were cremated oa the spot whore they bad faUettp but they 
emerged from the a^bea in tbe form of idols. 

These miraculous liaagea punished the Thhkur in mniiy vrayi^, liaunting him in bia sleep 
and overtumiug hia bod. To appease the imageaas pdp, the Th^kiir conyojed them to 
Nagarkot in Kullflp but when pieaeated theito before the godded they vanished. The people 
were distressed at their loss and fasted before Durgfi imtil ehe made them reappear. So fibe 
gave them back the images, but some say that ahe gave them other Imagea in lieu of the 
originabr Thereafter Dhm Deotl was also called Nagarkofia BeotA of Shanualllk. 

One imago was brought to Sharmall^ where p4m was ostabliabed, wbilo the image of 
Kon was taken to (jathan viUage. Temples were built for the re^dcnce of each. But some 
Bay that both images at those placee were first ostabBsbed at pSharmaUh. People used to 
Invite the BeotAfl to their bouses, bat the SbarmaUA people refused to send them to Gathan, 
and SQ the people of the latter place atob one of the and established Mm there. 

Sharmali^ para has a cash grant of Us, IG aonuaOy from the Kumbdraain State. He 
h AVorehipped doily by Brifthmans, but hb gur (the man into whom the spirit comes and through 
whom it speaks) Is always a Kauet. The dsw/d has hb Mrd4r4t the chief among them being 
the bhanddrt m chargo of the stores. The SharmalJa women cbU him by the pet naiuo of Nano, 
but other people oati him DMn. Hie annual mdd is held on the Bichll day m BaU^kht but 
Ms Jeff id IS held every 7th or Sth year. When a nea^ BAnft aicendii the gaddtf a fiajAoii }ndd 
is held^ and tbe dtoid tours m the villages of his devotees. A ShAnt mdd k beld every 50 years. 

The deaJidV followers are found mostly in Ubdesh parg^na and in the following villages;— 
Bag! in Bhushabar,, Dari in Khaaeti, Bagru-Dhhr iu Thoeg. Dare, Jail and Eewag in ShillE 
are also vUkges de^'oted to Mb ou]t> 

The l^t4 used to have a meld at Shamokbar, Some eay that while the 
Magneshwatp Kot Ishwar and P4m sat in their reapective places and the mdd began, the 
trio quarreUad, and so the meld was forbidden to be held in the futore by BritkhCoveitiijieiit 
order. The Dagrot people in conaequence pay a cherthi of Re. 30 to ^laiian or l^lagnc-d^hwar 
every third year. 

Tlie diofd helped KnmliArBain to gain it^ victoiy over KeuiithaJj and when bc^ught 
by a RAnti of Jubbal, blessed him with a son, for wMch the RAnA presented him with a golden 
image. The original D Am buage was of braso^ and a few smaller images have been added as 
its compsjiiouj. The Thhknr of EajAna was ako blessed with a son at an advoiiecd age and 
ho proaonted piiin with a silver chain worth Ba. 140. The DcotA is rich, having silver 
instruments and jturadf) of niinsie, while a necldaco of gold and. gold ortu- 

menta always adorn him. 

He isi not but goats are sacrificed before him. He k believed by hk 

dcvotoca to be a very powerful god, bitasaing the people, but distressing those who do not 
obey him. The Ddm of SharmallA bad a large dominion of hk own„ but Dfim of Gathau has 
a much larger one, 

The Pum of ShsrcniUA has seven khAitd^ (descandemts of mdrk or mdim^nas who 
recognise hk authority). These are Baghalfi and Cbaregfi m KbanctJ, A[not and Relu 
in Baahabar, Dogr^ and RachlA id KumhAreain, and Dharongd in Balsau. TheCharogA, 
KelOandDbarogfi jtAadifraviucsJ were seked b 3 '' Pum of Gathau and added to hk dcminioriSi 

17. TAs Dectd pdm of Hriarf.—Thk DcotA has the same history as Dfim of SharmallA. 
ShuT& and ^arg lived at Hcmii, and it k said that when tho pfim brethore were kiilod, th^ir 
images were brought to Hemri and tlicncc iakon to SbarutullA and Gathan. Some say, 

however, that the Dum brothoff were killed by mdvtg before the Th&kumof RaiMxa ruled the 
country. 
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There ia an imago of DUm at Eeznri tampie, lit'bere the HemHj Kathrol and Qiunfi people 
womhip him. Thia deo(!!,>hen neeeeaajy, gee* to KftngrA on pilgrimage 

A tneli Ijs held at Hemrl on tho Shapino (BaJono) da^ in BhAdon. The Battf ineJSci ia held 
OTCiy third year. This dcofd holdsajrfpfr worth Ba, 4 Crom the Kumhjhaoin Stoic. A 
BrAhman to Barcch Is his jwydrf, but he to genemllj’ worshipped by the Eolis and LohAn of 
Hemit. 

18, TAe p«m of KanU^At a temple in Kopsl Tillage to wgishipped a Dfim, who to also 
an ofehoot of tho Ditat hrothere. People say that thi» pfini at first went ftom Eemri to 
Cathan, and thence an image ivas brought to Kajel, although Hemrl and I'Cafcl villages are 
close together. The Karel people are worahippera of Gathon village, and as a mark of respect 
they keep a Dim idol in’ the temple to their village. A feaJif fair to held every third year and 
a 6A«ndd wieid—whenever tho people wish-—after 10 or 15 years. Every houec gives eoma 
goats to be ktoed, the people inviting their kinsmen, eapcdaUy rfAi-dAsins andthesenB-to-law 
and their children. The Baiech BrAhman docs pAjd to the moming only. 

Bhat deotA resides with the Dum in the Karel temple. Originally a SAisut Braliman 
Uvtog at Mateog a village just a^ve KnmhAisain itself, Bhat was prosecuted by a BAnA 
of KumhArsato and ordered to be arrested, but he fled to tho KuUfi ride pursued by a 
sepoy, who had been sent to setoe turn. Ho was caught on the bank of the Sutlej, but asked 
the sepoy to allow liim to batho to the river before being taken back to KumhAisam, and 
thcro ho drowned blmBeU. He became a demon and haunted the sepoy to his sleep, untd 
the latter made an image to hia name and began to woiahip him at "pie , 

of Karel, out of respeirt for the Image, platsd it to the temple beside that of the Pflm. ha 
DteotA holds a small jdsftr of ten annas a year from the KumMMm Suto. 

10. m Dtotd Mm of people of JhangrolS m ChagAon pargami toou^t 

an image of Pto from Gathan and built him a temple. He to womhipFdj^p^ 
every 6th day, but hw no daUy pUjS. The people hold the Gathan Dum to be their famdy 

dtotd, but tho templtvte matotatoed in the village as a mark of 

20 The Dim of Kamdli in Kandril.—There are no notes recorded of th« pAm. 

f{ T to purpanu CitoAtoAi.^Though the pAm drokto have thmr chief 

foUo^ng to w.^ toought ^m SharmallA. A 

“ M “kTpto “La.-K.p* t« .l».T. •»» 1-«W “*“■ 

23 . The "1 rS° ."V " 1 uS MtW « K«Pl' i» '!>• 

•goltoytiimctra™ .ilb'thcn. . PSn.. ttei, iMiiUy 

h..ld ,v.r, Pm -0 or tour y.u» »i oi«W. 
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24. TAe pQvi of pa nsyw^Ao.—Nearly 200 ycara ago Kftjt, a Bbadooh man, who hud liTed 
In Sar&J, retumedto hfa viUage and brought with him an image of a ptoi, which he presented 
to hie felJoW'villagers at Bcahe^a, and made them alfto swear to wot^hlp him* This they did 
preaumably with ilalendil'a permiaaion. 

More than 100 yearn ago one ol the TiUageni whose apirit would not allow 

the people to live at ease in their village^ so they all left it and settled in Parojnaha. A 
Bhagwatl is believed to live with him in the temple. The Kanets worship him, but their 
family god is Malendfl. He lias no bhot. 

Filth Group.—The Mols. 

25. TAe Dead Jldl Fudot o/ Zi^f in par^tui ZanrfHl.—Mid Padol ts one of the biggest 
dcotda in these hills, and ho bae templee in various villages in Bhnj jt, ShangrS and Kumhir^ 
sain. He appeared from a cave celled Cbua|sr MalAnA, near MatblAna, not Less then 
1500 yeara ago^ About that time a prince came from Sinndr, preemnahly because he had 
quarrelled with bia brotheis, and accompanied by a few kdrddrs^ took refuge in the cave. 
He also had with him his family god, now cALted NaroUA. His name is said to have been 
Deva Singhp but it is possible that this was the name of oite of his descendants, who held 
Koti State in KandrD. 

While be w^ living in the cave, Padol» who was aleo called Miil± kept on playing on 
mnsical infitnimente and then calling out" ChiMn^ ," I shall fall, I shall fall. " The 
prince one day replied that if the spirit wiahed to fall, he could do sc, and lo! the Image called 
Mili fell down from the cave before the prince, 

Mfil wished £ira to accept a kingdom^ but he said that he was a wandering prince who 
had no country to rule- Thercupou a 6arf (mason) from Kotf in E^drO came and told the 
prince that he had Jed him to that cave, end begged him to accompany him to a State where 
there was no chief. The prince said that he could not accept, uulosd the rest of its people 
came and acknowledged him as their E4jA^ So the maeon returned to KandrO and brought 
back with him the leading men of the country, and they took the prince to KotS, where ho 
built ft temple for the dedd and a ]%laoo for himecll People say that the pataee had 
eighteen gates and occupied more than four acres of landp Its remama arc still to be Been 
near the temple w here the deoid NaroUA was placed along with Miil Fodoi Some aay that 
the temple stood in the middlo of the palace. 

The dead NaroUA never comes out in public, but appears only before the R4nA of 
KumhArsain, if he visits him, or before the deseendante of tha moaon who brought the prince 
to this country. He never comes beyond the Kotl bdm (dwelling house) to accept his duos 
(kharen, a small quantity of grain), 

A few generations later it happeued that a TbAkur of Kot! had four sons, who quarrelled 
about the division of the Stato. One son established himself In KuilQ and then at KAugaln 
(now in Shangri^, the sceond went to ThAxd in Bhajjt State, and the third settled at MAlag 
now in Bhajjf, while the TikkA of coume lived at Kotf. Kullh conquered his State hut some 
say KumhArsain took it. 

People say that RAjA Man Singh of KuUu took Kangal fort. (The descend anta of tbo 
KAngal Thakur are the MlAns of Ghcli and Kariot in Chabifihl), t could not Icam whether 
the ThArA and MAbg ThAkura have any descendante now in Bhajjt It seems that Kotl 
State w'oa foundcci a liltb before the RajAna State, The tiame ol the State ifl only known in 
cuunection with MOl dead''a story or tho aongs (5ar^) sung In Bhajjh 

Some people say that four images fell in the ^unjar MsJAnA cave^ while othem think 
that tb&re are four M flls in aa many tomplea, Thdr namefi are Mill, Shir^ Sadrel and ThAtblfl , 
and their tompka are at Kott, Padol, KAiigal and SarAn in Suket. But the old devotocH of 
^ Ck dead multipliMi the M{Up by carrying his Images and building tompleito him wherever 
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they went. Wherevertheie in temple to MiU. he iajuow genenlJy cdled Fftdol At pieftent 
hift chief temple in At PbdoA. in BhAjjt, on the eaet bank of the Sntlcj, hot Kott ie the^efAv- 
atkdn or fi»t place. Shftngld and Rirkd are hU bhora. 

Rirhi WAS a deotd at Fadda, who came flying in apirit to SIfll at Kotf. He ate a loat 
given him by MdJ and accepted him aa hia maater. He now drivea away bhitt pret when 
oommandcd by Mti.t, and the 8(uno ia told of ShAnglo. 

TAalAfd dtotd^^a tettzfr to the Mill of Kott and when a rupee ia given to him, foar mnna a 
are given to Thathld. Thathlu*a temple ia at Tbathal in Eumhftzsain and in it hia image 
is kept, but people believe that Thatblu is always with his elder spirit and only eomea to the 
temple when invoked or to tako dhdp dtp. That hid calls Mdl his dddd (elder). Mul goes 
to Sunlevery year at the Daaakrd and his spirit goes to Shull to batho, Pa^& and Dhaitig]’& 
in Bhajjt have large temples of MQl and there is a big temple at Parol in Shangif also. Padoi 
deotd is very useful, if his help is asked, in bunting and shooting. There are two other temples 
of Padoi in Chebishi pargana, at ShsillA and Ghetf, 

26. 31 Af Podof oj SAoiTtd.—The Tb&knr*s descendants also settled in village Kaieot. 
The Gheti people, too, carried their family god to Karcot, but on their way they came to 
ShaillA. ^foro that time the NAg nsed to be the family god of the gbaillA people, but 
a leper in ShaillA laid himself on the road and asked Padoi to caio him. Padoi said that if 
he would cure him, ho must discaid the Nig deo(d who was living in the village. The leper 
pronused to do so and was enred. The people seeing PadoS's superiority over the NAg sent 
him away to Dluvl! village, where the people still worship Jiim, His temple was taken over 
by Padoi and he lives there to this day, A devotee of Padoi went to Theog and there built 
him a temple, only a oonple of years ago [l[K)3]. 

It is said that with the prince from Sirmdr came a BrAhman, a Kanct named OasAon, 
and a terl {musician), whose descendants are to bo found in KumhAmain, Bhajji and Shangrt 
Shangr! State was a part of KuUd and made a State soon after the Sikh invasion of Eullu. 
when waefr Kapuru made Shsngr! State for the RAjA of KullQ. 

Padoi Deota of Koti baa from KumbArsain a jayir worth Rs. 112, Goats are sacrificed 
and the DiwAl! and Sha^uno festivals arc observed, when a smalt fair is held. 

27. mt Prtdof o/ GAeft.—When the jhAkar of KAngal fled or died, fajs fort was burnt 
by the RAjA of KuUA, and the descendants of his house canic to KumhAisain in the time of 
RApA RAra Singh. They were given Ghett village in jifgfr. The Roll fort was taken by them 
and they held it for about twenty generations. They brought with them to Ghett silver and 
copper images of Altil, and these are kept at the GhetS temple to this day. 

Siatb Group—Kalb and Bagwatis. 

28. Th€ Deotd Jfdff of .dni,—Long ago (people cannot say when) one of the samtnddn 
of And went to KidAr NAth and brought back with him an image, which he set up at Anii 
as KAIL Pu^ is not made daily, but only on the Sbankrant day. 

29. iTdff of DiH &.—^As to this KAIJ, seo the account of Mialcndf. She has a small temple 
at Dertfl and is bdieved to live thetw. Goats arc sacrificed to her. 

30. TAc Dcoid Durgd of Bhartch .'—DurgA is a grddfts who was brought by a BrAli- 

mau from HAt Koti to Bhareoh, a village in ChagAon pargana, BrAhmsns worship her 
Jiiornirig and evening. 

31. The BAdywatl of Kaehin. GAdlL—At Kachin GhAti is a small temple of BhAgwatt 
wiio is Worshipped by the pof>ple ,>f parganm Sheol in KumhAraain, Thongh their famUy 
g is the ^larechh at Bareog, thf-y regard this BhAgwati aith respect and eacriflea goats to 
h er. She haa no conneetloa with Adshaktl or KasumbA Devf. 

^ 10 m HiAtWc ZafutodOr, elaitn to be dc«cendenta of the SrinAr prince, tbmigb they Saw 
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32. The DeottM Maniiii Qr Ma^eshwar .—At & TiJlagie called Jdlandtiar in KollO lived a 
Br&hman, wbeae wife gave birth to & girl. When ahe was 12 jearaold, the gith though a virgin, 
gave birth to twin, aerpt^ts, but kept it wciet and concealed her eerpent sons in m earthen 
potj and fed ibem on milk. One day a he went ont for a stroD, and aaked her mother 
not to touch her dolls which were in tho houeo, but uniortimately her mother, desiring to 
see her child'a beloved doUa. tmoovered the potj and to her dianmy the twosorpenta raised their 
hoods. Thinking the girl must be a witch, she threw burning ashes on them and killed one of 
them, but the other escaped to n ghar^ full of milk, and though bumt^ turned into an imago. 

Meanwhile the virgimnother lotumed, and Ending her loving sons so cruelly dope by, she 
cut her thixiat and died on the spot. Her "father came in to chum the milk, and in doing so 
broke the ^haia in which, to Ms surprise, ho found the imagie which tba living aerptut had 
become K Distnesaed at his daughter's suicide, ho left his home, and taking the imago 
ip his turban he roamed from land to land. 

At last he reached SLrmCtr, whose RAJA hud no son. He tteatod the Brahman kindly, 
and he asked the RAjA to give him his Qrst-bom son, if he wanted more children through the 
power of hia imagCp The RljA agmed, and by tho grace of the image ho was bleased with 
two sons, the elder of whom was made ovc:r to the BrAbmau together with, a jdgtr^ which 
consisted of tho paffams of llajina, MathlAna, ShiUt, Sbeo! and ChadJUA, now in PhAgO 
Tahsil in Keouthal It was called RajAoa, and its former ThAkum have a history of their 
own^ as their family had ruled there for several gencratious. 

Hither the BrAhman brought the KAjA'e elder son and settled at EajAna village, com¬ 
monly colled Mil HojAuo in ShlllS parguna. Tho Brahmiin settled at ManAn, a vLUago to the 
norih^w^t of HaJApa, where another d^A W'aa oppresaiBg the people. But tho Brahman 
revealed hia miractilons image and people began to woiship l^lagneshwar as a greAter ieotd. 
He fcilleil the oppreissor, and the people burned all his property, certain mdi^s who resisted 
being cruelly put to death by tho dovotocs of the iiew deoid. Heori Dhar 1 la ga was set on 
fire and the people in it burnt alive, 

Iistc’r on when the Gerfi family of tho KumhArsBiiin chio& had established ihcmBelvcs in 
ihe country, tho deotd hclj^ tbs ThAkur (now tho RAnA of KumhArsain) to gain a victory 
over the Sirmfir HAjA, Tho KumhArsaiti) State gave a now worth Rs* 166^ to tho 
Magxieshwar d^id of ManAn. Ho has a large temple, and the chief among kte jtdrvfdra is tho 
bhanddrl who keeps the aeoouuts. 

S^d barvl (alms) am given to mdhis, fa^n or BrAhmans^ He is worshipped daily 
morning and evening by his pujarU. A m^ld ia held annually at ManAn on the I7th or 18th 
BaitsAkh and auolber at the DiwAli at njght. Every third year another meld called the 
sAildfti p4jd is held. A hig pUjd mid h performed every 7th or Sth year and a still bigpsr 
one called shdnf every 30 yeara. When a now RanA asoends thQ gaddt the dim touna the 
country belonging to him. Tliis ts called fujddi jdird. 

The Nagar^KofiA or pAm DeotA of SbarmallA was on friendly terms with this dioid^ 
but they quarreUed wHle dancing at Shamokharln RAiiA Pritavi Singh's time, and so a dispute 
arose about the right to hold a n^ld at Shamokhsr. This quarrel lasted for a long time and 
the pargnna^ o( hhml and Lbdcsb (devotees of Oim and T^lanAu) ceased paying revenue to 
the State, until ihc British Gnyvomment decided that the Dam JAI and Dugmt ^^wtnddrA 
should pay Rs. 30 m chemhi to .\[agnfflhw'flr dedd every tbird year, and that no deotd should 
be aliowt^ to UoW any meU at Shamokhnr. Tliiu Jo,(4 w not //Arfrf, atitl goat* 
are ioeriflccd to hixii. 

33. ^ hi DcotJ Hebtn or Chcitttr Muth in Kot^th,' —TbU in betiered to be one of 

the mo«t jx^cTfiil goda in these lulls. He m the fajnily god nf the Kot Klihi nod Khancti 
0 e s an a «o o the j b&kuf of KarAnglA. More than 3,000 yeais ago, when tUero were no 
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IUj&9 or HAnAd in the coimtiy {except perhaps B4n^ur la Baahahr) the peqpb obeyed the 
deoiS^ 119 apiniual lords of the litnd, whila hdd parts of the oountiy. The 

KAnA waa aaprome in Kotgafh and Khanoti Shadooh country. As be had oiJy one eyo, ho 
was called kdnS. He ddighted In human sacn£ce. end oveiy month on the Shankrtot day 
a man or woman wa4 saendeod to him as a hedh Each family supplied rictima by tuniH 

Legend saj-s that there was a woman who Imd fivo daugliterBr four of whom had in turn 
boon doTOured by KAnA Beo and the turn of tho fifth was fixed for the SbankrAnt day, A 
contemporary god» called KhachLI XAg. had his abode in a forest called JaroL near a pond in 
Khancti below Sidhptir (on the road to Kotga^h). The poor woman went to him , complaLning 
that the deoid KAnA had devoured hundreds of human bebige and that her four daughters 
had already been eaten and tho earn? fata for the fifth was fixed for the Shankrantl. She 
implored the NAg to save her daughter^ and ho having compassion on her. said that when 
KAnA deo^s men carao to take the girl for tho fllio should look towards the NAg and 
think of him. 

The woman returned home^ and when on tha day K&nfl, dto's men came for the girl, 
she did as eh* had boon told. At the ^amo instant a black dond appeared oTor tho JaioJ 
forest, and spread over the riUage of Melon and the tom pie of Kknl dto, with lightning and 
thondor. There was a heavy downpour of rain, the wind bowled, and a storm of iron hail 
and Ugbtimig destroyed the temple and the village. Both tlw temple of KanA and tho rOIage 
of Melan were swept away, but their remaina are still to he seen on the spot. They say that 
large stones joined together by iron nails ora found where the temple stood. Images of 
various shapes are also found in the ndy. 

Now, there was no other deold m this part of the country, and the people began to wonder 
how they could live without the help of a god. The custom was that they could hold no 
fair without a god riding in his rath, so they took counsel together and decided that the Iteoti 
Nftg of Kachl! should be tho one god of the country. They ebosc his abode in the forest and 
heggjcd him to accept them as hia subjects, promising that they would carry him to Helen, 
buUd him a new temple, and love him os their lord, and that on meld days he should ride in 
a ralA and be carried from plooe to plaoc and be worshipped as he might please. But the 
Deotft NUg was a piou<i spirit, hU ascetio ha bits would nut permit of pomp and pageantry, so 
ho declined to offer himself os a god of the country, but.told the people that he was a hermit 
and loved solitude, and that if the people were in real earnest in wishing for a god, theyahonldi 
(icek one at Kharan {a village in pari^ana Baghi.Mostgarh, now in Bashahor) where there were 
three brothers, deofdr in a single temple. He advised them to go to Kbaran and beg tlMsee 
deiflds to agree to bo their lords, and promised that he would help them with bis inffuenco. 

Tho Kharan Deotas came in their ratha for a meW at Dadhbah (in pargand Jfto. now in 
KumhArsainJ and there tha Sadoch people proceeded to obtain a efeottf as king over thek 
country. While the three Kharan brothers were dancing in their ratha^ the people prayed 
in their hearts that whichovor of them choie to be tbclr god, might make his ra/A os light 
as a flower, while tho other rathf might become too heavy to turn. TJiey vowed in their 
hearts that the one who accepted their offer should be treated like a king, that hia garments 
shojid bo of silk, his muaic^ insbrumenui of silver, that no sheep or ehe,goBts should be 
given him, but only he^goata, and that his doraiuion should be far and wide from Bhoiri 
near the Sutlej to Kupaf above Jubbal (the custom still is that no sheep or she-goat is sacri. 
flood before Chatannukb dtotd and no cotton cloth is used). Their prayer was accepted by 
the second brother, who was called Chatar-mukh (four-laced). The name of the eldest 
brother is Jeshar and of the youngest Ishor. When Chatar-mukh caused his rofA to be a» 
light os a lotus fiower, eighteen mea volunteered to carry it away from the mshf, and dunnin g 
bore it home on their shoulders , 
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The Kharan aad Jfto people, finding that Chatar'iniikh was atolen fiom them b^- the 
ghadocb people, piueued them shooting arrows and brandishing dan^r&t, The braTe eighteen 
halted at a maidda behind Jao village, whoio there was a free fight, in which KaehJl NAg 
mysterioud^ helped them, and Chatar-nmlih by hie miiaouloos power turned the pureaers' 
arrowi against their oa’n breasts and their danQrds fiow at their own. heads, until bundrede 
of headloes trunks lay on the maidia, while not one of the Shadooh&s was killed. The 
Sbadocb people then carried the rath in triumph to Shathlh village [in Kotga^h), in the first 
instance, choosing a place in the middle of the country, so that the god might not be carried 
off by force by the Kharan and JAo people. Thence the deol4 was taken to Sakundi village 
(in Kotgarh), but the deotd did not Uke to live thm« and desired the people to build him a 
temple at Uelan, nearly a furlong from the destroyed temple of the deotd K&nA Deo to the 
Kotgarb side. This was done gladly by the people and Chatai'mukh began to reside here. 

The people say that nearly ISO years ago Chatar-mukh went to Kid&r Niith on a j/Urd 
{pilgrimage}, and when returning home ho visited blahAsu DootA at N<cl, a village in Kiran 
in Sirmtir (Kiran is now British territory, probably in Dehra Dun District) as Lis invited 
guest. But one of ftfahAsu^s attendant deoidi troubled Chatar'iuukh in the temple at Koi 
and frightened bis men so that they could not sleep the whole night. This di&pleas^ Chatai^ 
mukb, and he left the temple at daybreak much annoyed at his treatment. He had scarcely 
gone a lew steps, when be saw a man ploughing in a field, and by a miracle made tum 
towards the temple and ascend it with his plough and buUocks. 

OeotA hLahAsd asked Chatar-mukh why he manifested such a miracle, and Chatar-mukh 
answered that it was a return for his l^t night's treatment j that he, as a guest, bad halted 
at the temple for rest at night, but he and bU iaeAlar had not been able to dose their nyes 
in sleep the whole night. Chatar-mukh tbreatcued that by bis power the man, plough and 
bullocks should stick for over to the walla of the temple. iUh&sd was dismayed and fell 
on his knees to beg for pardon, 

Chatar-mukh demanded the surrender of Mahftsfi's devil attendant, and he was com¬ 
pelled to hand him over. This devil’s name is ShirpU." He was brought sa a captive by 
Chatar-mukh to Aldan, and after a time, when be bad aasured hia master that he would 
behave well, he was forgiven and made Chafcai-mukh’a ttvBfr, u he still is, at Mclan, Shirpil 
miiuBters in the iempje aud alt religious disputes are decided by ; e.y,, if anyone is out- 
coated or any other chvA ease arises, hia decision is accepted and men are re-sdmitted into 
oaaie as he decrees (by oracle}. 

Some other minor dtotds also are subordinates to Chatar-mukh, the chief among them 
being:—(1) Beni, (2) Janeru, (3J Khord, (4) Mereia and (a) Baalj-A. These dwsarc com¬ 
monly caUed his bhcut (servants). The people cannot teU us anvthing abjut their origin, but 
they are generaUy believed to bo nJferAos. who opp«s?ed the people in this country untU 
Chatar-mukh subdued them and made them his servants. These iAor rfeoa are bis attendants 
and servo as thaak^ddrM at the temple gate. 

Beau Is aaid to have come from Bona in Kuilfi. He was at first a devil. When it is 
believed that any ghost has appeared in a house or has taken possession of any thing or 
man, Deo Benu turns him out, Janeru came from PaljArA in Baahahar. He, too, is eaid 
tobc a devfi, but Chatar-mukh reformed him. HJs function is to protect women in pregnancy 
and ohfidbirih, also cows, etc. For thia eerviro ho is given a loaf after a birth. Khorfi appeared 
from Khord ^Ar in KumhAraam. He woo originally a devil, and when RAjA Mahl PrakAah 
of Simflr held hu court at Khoru and all the hill chief# attended it, the devil oppressed the 
untU Chatar-mukh made captive and appointed him his (AuuJtfdar at ilelan 
^ {crcmatoriuin}. He, too, is looked upon aa a iavtd&t 




* stall* Mod pit msaiu watek Umbo SblrpAl msaa, 
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B«s4rA Deo i» «aid to hare coiA« from Bs^hslir nnd 6 om« eay that he was a 

tfuboidinate dto of BuarA BeotA at Gaota and troubled hia master, so Basartl handed hioi 
over to Cbatar-mukli; but otheiB say that Puw&ri, waittoi Bashaliar, invoked C3iat&r-fiiukh’a 
aid, as be \ras distressed by the devil BasArA, and SkirpA), ChataT'Diukh’s tmrir, shut BasArA 
np in a (oknt. Thus shut up, he «as carried to hlelan and there released and appointed a 
r^uA'Stfdr, The utenail is still kept at hfeUn. This deo helps Beau Deo in turning ont ghosta 
{Muf, pfctt or dbireO- BasarCI Deo was given Mangshii and Shswat viUagta where only Kelts 
worship him. 

The people of Kirti village in Kotgafli worship Mareehb dcotd^ Less llwn hundred yean^ 
ago Chatar-mukli dtotd came to dance in a kirtf jidtar, and hlarechh tkolA opposed him. 
Cbatar-iDUkh prevaded and w'as about to kill him, when Tirik, a Bribman of Kirti village, 
cut off his 0 X 11 ) arm and sprinkled the blood upon Chatar<mukh, who retired to avoid the 
sin of (murder of a BrAhmsn). Chator-mukh, feeling himself polluted by a 

Brfthman’s blood, gave Marechh deofd the villages of BbanAna, Kirti and Shawat, and then 
went to bathe at Ked Ar N&th to get purUied. 

Every twelfth year Chntar-mukh toure in bis dominion, and every descendant of the 
eighteen men who brought him from Dudhbali accompanies him. They ate called the 
Kine Kuin and Nine Kashi. Kuih means original people of respectable families, and Kasht 
means * those who swore.' Tlie Nine Kuhi took with them nine men, who swore to lielp 
them to carry Cbatar-mnkb fnim Dudhbali, When the duM returns from hU tour, these 
eighteen families are each given a rkfaigf gift of a pagrt, and all the people respect them. 

An annual meld is hold at Dudhludi, to w'htch Chatar-mukh goes to meet his ta'o Kbapin 
brothers, A big Diu'AU meld is also held at Uelan every tMid year. Every j-car Chatar-m^h 
goes to the Dhadil me/d in Kotgarh, and in S&wan he goes on tour in Kheneti State 
(Shadoch pafyona}. 

The old pujdrU of KanA deold were killed by lightning or drowned with the deold, and 
when Cbatar-mukh settled at Melan, the Khsraii pujdns also settled there, and they worship 
him daily morning and evening. 

His favourite jdird is to KecUr NAth, and this he pefToims cveiy 50 or 60 years. He does 
not approve of the bhuvdd sacrifice, though his brothere in Khamn hold eveiy twelfth year 
a bhSnid, at which a man is run down a long rope, off which he sometimes falls and is killed. 
Chatar-mukh goes to see the Milndd at Kharan, but does not allow one at Stclan. There is 
a b(tUi fair at Melan every third year. The deotd's image is of brass and silver, Wren he 
returns from KidAr Kith, a dinpon jag mtld is held. 

People believe that Chatar-mukh Is away from his temple in MAgh eveij- j-oar for 16 
days, and that he goes to bathe at KedAr NAth with his attendants. They say that the spirits 
(I 3 ' to KedAr NAlb, and all work is Stopped during these days. His AAond4>' (store house) 
is also c]o.sed, and his dem or gur, through whom ho speaks, does not appear in public or 
perform Ainjama, The people believe that Chatar-mukh lotunis 00 the loth of JUgh, and 
then bis temple is opened amid rejoicings. 

Some say that thoro is a place in Basliabar, called Bhandi^il, where the hill r&kthaaaa 
and devils amembic every yxiar earl^* in AtAgh, and Chatar-mukh with other deotde of tho hills 
goes to fi^t them, and returns after fifteen days. The people eay tliat Chatar-mukh has 
eighteen treasuries hid oomewhete in caves in forests, bat only three of them are known. The 
treasures were removed from the temptca, when the GurkhAs invaded the country* On* 
oontauu utensils, another musical instruments, and the third gold and oilver images of which 
it was once robbed. The remaining fifteen are said to be in cavro under gioimd, 

Tho de&td holds largo jdglra from the Bashahar, KimihArsain, Kot KhAi and Khanetl 
cbiois. 


S 
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Hia chief k&rddrt arc the ^ur, hKaiidArtt and dar0gha of accounted Four of 

them arc from Kolgafb, and two from KhanotJ. All busincea is iraasactcd by a 

Tlio dtotd also holds a jdglr from OoTemmcni wortli Ra. 80. Kumh&rsain haa given 
him ajdffir of Ra. 11 and Khancti ono of Rs. 2'2. The three Kharon brothers ones held certain 
pargum^ in jdgtr, pargana Raik belonging to Jeehar, jkw^so Jiko to Cl]atar-mukh» and 
pdfffana Samat to lahwar, but they liavt? boon reaumed. Xearly JEK) yeaia ago the Melon 
temple accidentally burnt, and when a Sirmiir RAiji of Boshaliar, vrho tvoe touring in her 
jAgtr, came to Melon, the deotd asked her to buUd him a new temple, ftho asked him to 
vouchsafe her a mirade, and it is said that hia rath moved itacif to her tent without human 
aid, so she then built the ptesout temple at Melon, Bfjme 30 yeans before the Gurkha invasion. 
The devotesa of other DootAs jest at diatar'inukh'js powers. 

^ Till nearly seven goneratiotut ago the RA^As of Kot KbAi lived there and then transfeirsd 
their residence to Kotgarh. When at Kotgarh, the lilfkd of one of the RAnAa fell seriously 
111 and the people prayed Chatar-mukh to restore him. Chatar-mukh dedared lis would 
do so, but even os her jur was saying that the jijtjhf wonld soon recover, news of his death was 
announced. Thereupon one Jliingrf killed the gur with his dangrd, but the RAtiA was die* 
pleased with him, and the family of the murderer is still refused admission to the palace. 
Some say that the blow of the dattgrd was not fatal and that the gw was carried by a Koli 
of BatArf to Kiianctl where he recovered, 

Chatar-mukh has given the Khancti men the privilege of eanjinghiin in front, when 
riding in his raik, while the Kutgarb men hold it behind. Another mark of honour is that 
when Cbat^-mukh dlB, his face is always placed towards Khaneti, He is idaccd in the 
same position at his temple. 

Chatar-mukh does not like ghosts to cater his domiiuon, and when any complaint is 
made of each an entry, ho himsdf with bis bhoj^s vluits the pUco and captures the ghoot. 
11 the ghost enters any artide, sueh as an utenajl, etc., it is coafiscatod and brought to his 
temple. 

Chatar-mukh is a disciple of Khacbli NAg, who has the dignity of his or spirituat 
master. Kopb dfotd at KepA in Kotga|-h is a tiwhddeo and Chatar-mukh considerahim as bis 
second gurd, Dum <f^d at PomJai in Kotgarh, a derivativo of pilmof Gat bon in Keofithal, 
is considered subordinate to Chstor-mukh and has a separate temple at a distance. Marechb 
DcotA of Kirti and MahAdco of Kepi can accept a cloth spread over the dead, but Chatar- 
mukb and 4m cannot do so, 

hat Ijeeamc of KAnA dsotd after the deluge at Melon cannot be aaceriained, but a story 
believed by some ia that he took shelter in a small dstem in Sawari Khad. A woman long 
after a deluge tried to measure the depth of the cistern with a stick and KAnA <f«i*e Image 
stuck to it, so ahe carried it to her house and when bU prescuce was known, Chatur-mukb 
shut him up in a bouso at BatAjf village, Some asy that the woman kept the image of KAna 
in a boi, and when she opened it, she was surpriaed by the snakes and wospa that out 
of it. The box was then buried for ever, 

34, TAs Diotd AintisAioiir of PujAiil is a village in Ubdesb jxtfgojut of 

KumhArsaja, and its deotd is said to bo very ancient. Some say that in tins early times of 
the tnitoantids them were three mdirfs to the south of BAgU, viz,, Kero, Gahleo and NAU. 
The Koto mdtefs’ fort lay in the modem KhanetS, and the Gahleo tndtets' in Kof KhM, while 
the NAIT mdiete had theire at Mel, now in KumbAcsain, under HAtft and close to BAghI, Tho 
of GahlTO brought this dtotd from BAIA HAt in Ga^hwAi and buUt him a tcmplo at 
GhelA, a vill ago in Kot KhAt, as be was the family diold of aU three Tndvts. Bat they were 


«««wVv^ »lwk so ^lUiy that otu iwd to ^r«ad nut bis barJey to Uiy op o carpet, anotlMW 

or tha nut ■ 8 »IA chtia h-jnj friit his house to the temple. Two 

of the SHlielf appew to hmn btm atmed KAIo anil Otljlo. 
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aU killed by SirmQr and their botieea burnt, so the Crahloo (i.e., thosa of them who 

esoaped) eonocalcd the diold in a cave in the cliffs above Gbcld. Tbeoce bis voice would 
be heard, with the sound of bolls and the aoent of dhiip,»o a Brahman of Fuj&rli>3 went to tbe 
cave and brought the dsstd to a templo at Puj&rll. Uc is regarded aa their family deotd by 
the people of PujilrlS, Nagan, Kar&U and Ban&l< ^ be is dudhadhdti, goats are Dot sacrificed 
to him. When the spirit of the deotd enters (eftirnd] bis gtir, the destd says through him :— 
Ndiicd, Oaidwdw dp clAdre, na dn chh&td, ‘ Xfthlo and Gahlo! You spaml neither 
yourselves nor me I ’—because tho mdwh bad involved him in their own ruin. 

35 , The Deotd Oaron of wl.—Dum Deotk lived in a temple at Panjaul, a villaga 

in pctfpana Chajoli of Kumbirsain, and a pujdrt of DosAnft in Ghond State used to come every 
day to worship bbn at Panjaul. One day when exoadng the (Hrl, be saw five pitcliers fioating 
down the river and succeeded in catching one of them. This ho brought to Panjaul, 
concealing it in the grasa and taking it bock with him to his borne. Be forbade his wife to 
touch it, but slw disobeyed him, and wbeu she opened it, wasps ilcwout and stung her. Her 
cries brought the pujdrt home froni bk fields, and seeing her |%ht he threw cow’s urine and 
milk over her and the pitcher. She and the wasps then disappeared, but in tlie pitcher the 
pujdrt found an image which he carried to Panjaul, and then pkecd it in the temple beside 
nftm dtoid. Tins deotd is called Garon, because it was found in the Girl, and it is doily offered 
^w’s urine and milk. It is worshipped also by tbe people of Pknjaul, But its chief tempit 
is at Deothi in Ghond, half the people of which State worship it, while the other half affect 
Shri-gul. 

36 , The Deota Kot of ikolmuii tn CAsAlsh*.—Not more than 50 years ago Kot dtotd ct 
Kot in KnllQ came to Kalmnn in Cbebisbi pargana with Gushkon, a Koli, who lived in 
♦Up* village. One Talkd, JuMAdof Kot, in KuUil, was a great friend of Gnabfton, but after 
a time they quarrelled, and Talkd, whose family god wasKotdcotd, invoked him to distress 
Gushkon. This deotd is said to bo one who will distress anyone who calls upon him to trouble 
another. Gushkon then went to Kalmkn and with him brought Kot deotd, but he feU sick 
and the Brkhmans said that ft was Kot who was troubliug him. Kot {feefa then said that 
if Gushkon would build a deort (idatfoim) for him, be would euro him ; olherwiso he would 
kill him. So Gushkon was compelled to build a ifeorf, and then he recovered. 

When Kot is displeased with anyone, ho demands a fine of eighteen loAfsof gold, though 
subsequently he may accept as little as two annas. He is said to be so powerful that, 
when he was d^attv^^^|ng Gushkon, and Malcndtl d&M was asked for aid, the Utter sent 
his bhor Jhatkk to drive Kot away from Kalmiln, but Kot would not go. They fought, 
but Kot could not be subdued. Sinco then, wbenevor MalendO appears ss a spirit in 
anyone, Kot at onee appeom in a KolS before him, and so ilalefldfl can do nothing against 
him. Kot has no bhot and no jdgir. 

37, Jtfdfltl Deo of Shelotd.—Tbis deetd's temple is at Sbelotk in parpana Cheblabf of 
Kumhkrsatn. Mktlk came out of mmff (cloy) and henoc ho is called hfkilil. Before Rki^k 
Kirti Singh founded the State, a mduannd used to live at ShelotA, and one day while his UttJe 
eons were playing in a field called SatE Bogain. an imago sprung from the earth, and they began 
to play with it. They placed it on tbe edge of die field, presented khdljd (gum of the cAiV 
pinc^ttcc) to it aaefAup, and waved a branch of the tree over it, hut M&Uil dsatd waa dispIcaBed 
at this and killed them on tho spot. Their parents aeaiched for them, when they bod not 

I, waa eaHcd sod only odo hoUM of it stitl survive, Tbo preicDt Btahmaosot 

TLijarK hail from Titan^h ia Doahaliar, Tbo Pujkrks of PoiArB sp|)ear to bs called 
(by 01 or lamily), awl the? founded Kacberi, a village sou Kumharmin. 
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returned late In th6 eirening, and ioimd them dead in the field. Seeing that there waa an 
image close by^ they took it np^ thinking it meat hare kiiled the boy®. The imagp waa then 
taken to the village^ and ErAbmanB began to pr&lae it and k the d^otd the reaaon ol hk dk- 
pJe&sure* Through a Brahman in a trance the spirit s&id that hk name waa Mdtlfip and 
that if a temple were built for him in tbo viUage and bk worship regularly performed, he 
Would make the boya alive again. Hiis promised him^ and ibe boya rose up saying *' Eltma^ 
R4ma,” 

The Kaneta and Koik of Shelots alone womhip him. He bolda a emali yogir worth 
Rs. T-4^G a year from the State. Hk bhof« are BankA and Bansher4. Bank4 d^o waa originally 
a ghost in the forest, hut was subdued by Mitlfi and made hia aervani like Eanshcr4. 
BankA also lives at Shclag village. M4tM k given goats in Bacrifieot but only ewes are given 
to Bansherii.. BansherA's spirit docs iiot eoEDe to a Kanrt, but speaka through a KolL 

3S. iffow of FaH.^Ai PaJi, a village in Cbagaon^ k a temple where Heon 

dtotd resides. He ia affected by the Pali people, but bk chief tempk k at Heoa in par^nu 
Raj Ann in KeoiithaL He k worshipped not daily ^ but every fourtli day^ hj a Brahman. 
Goats are sacrificed to him, 

39. Dcoid Khar^in of Samjd.—At Khoru^ near the junction of the Chaglonti Kbad, 
with the Giii in Kumhiisain, k an ezrfeimive area of lidr (rieb cultivated land), and here B4j4 
hlahi ParkAsh of Sh-mM^ held hia Ck>nrt> after he had married a daughter of the then 

of Kcoi]|)iaL Thk darbdr was attended by all the hill RAir^ and ThAkurSt escccpt the 
of Jubbal who refused to attend, m the RAjA of Strmur &ent a force under the BAij^A of 
KumbArBain against JubbaJ^ whose RlnA was taken captive and $ent to N&ban, wboro, it 
k said, he died in prison. 

Close to thk kidr lies SainjA, a village in which Kha^u d^otd has a small temiile. 
Some aay that BAjA Moheudra PrakAah of SirmAr left the idol there, but otbera say’ that 
it was sent there by a Eft^A of KumhArsain, in order to ensure good crops to the Jtirfr 
belonging to the State, It is also said that the imago was aent from Eotrshwark temple 
at Koli. Xharan is a d^^otA of agriculture and is worshipped by the SainjA Brahmans 
morning and evening. Goats are BacTificed to him. 

40. Bhat of Kar^i —There is no note on the legend of fbk dtotd, 

41. Lonkra of JAo^ —At JAo standB a small temple with a wooden Lonkm on guard at 
its gate. Thk Lonkra is a servani of Karan deoid of Eashahar. 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


COPPER-plates. 

Con any body tdl nm wbera the Cf-pper^Pkt^i 
msntijQned below enu bo eoeti f 

I Pkic found near Bluuidup about 1335. 

I Pialo fouad by Dr^ Bird ki 183^^ ikted 2^5. 

1 Fbto foimd fa 1381 {urbidi recerda a 
by Aparaiita ^Uhara In 097). 

I Fi:atc found in Surat Ui ISSl a.u. 

I Pluto lotuid in Sfelmogn, wilb Mr. Rfee’a 
LwripOoii. 

1 Plate found in th« DbareihiwTempk m 1409, 

I Plate [Dimil ai Ooksm^ dated S. 14^30—15^7 a. d. 

1 Plato dated 1500 (grant in tha of Davu 
Raya Wodaam 


I Plate tUted S. I4S] (a.d. m9); Grant by Bolir» 
Kn^hna. 

1 Plalc found at Ookak (onea in fioAaoBalDn of 
Naraynn Bbai.} 

1 Morvi plato, dated a 5BS. 

1 Plate (ence holonfiog to Viiupytah Dov 
Narayan Shankar Toiuple}. 

I Plato (oDoo beiongicig to Shindo Sbambbiding). 

A Piatea foimd at Lhamr, itatoil 450-A5ai 
” KodiunbiH [MSiriod. 

7 Hat#i^ found at Halm. “ Kadambu " Period | 
and iomo Opppgr'Pkte«j dalod T14. 

B. F. Qe^oa. 


n Tbc' BAjA oE SiriEiiir roi^iad 1851-54 a^Ui and earrud hii armi aa h 
Baabaiir, Doar tbo TibeLan bordrr* 
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WAJJDELL ON PHCENICIAX ORIGINS. 

Bv Sm RICHARD C. TEMFLE, B?. 

[Coniim^d fr^ jwjje 125,) 

2. PhcFQi€laQ Inscription in Britain. 

The Nmton Stone. 

Tho enquiry c^^mmencea wit h the axafflinntion oi t bia Newton Stone, wluch m tho igunda- 
tion of the whgle argument. " The monimierLt BtAnrla at Newton Huuse in the upper valley 
of the Don in Aberdeenshirep'' and its oaiatonce lias been known to the world o! scholars 
only since 1803- It haa since that date been remoTed from a former site about a mile 
disUnt from its preeent one» and now stands near Mt. Baimaebie, ^"within tbe angle of 
the eld Moorland meadow (now part of the richly ciiltinted Clarrinch vale ef the old Piet-land) 
between the Shevack utreara and tho Gadio rivnletj which latter formerly , before the 
aceumulatioa of eilt^ may hacc joined hereabouta with the Shevack and Urie tributaries of 
the Don."' The raoniimejit actually stands clgae to the left bank o£ the Uiio, The name 
Gadie leads WaddeU to make one of his excursiona into etymology^ for he connects thia river 
name of iiie Piet country with the Phoenician Gad h wbieb was the usual epehifig of *Hbcir 
tribal name of Khatti or Catti and be say^ that they were in the habit nob infrequently 
of caUing tho rivera in their settlement Gadd or Gad-es or Kad-e?ah.'* The name of the river 
Don^ one know^s from other sources, is spread in one form or another over Europe from 
Russia to the British Isles anti Lb very ancient. The Newton Stone ia not an isolated 
specimen, as Stuart hm show n in hia survey that 3b others are situated in the Don Valley, 

The Newton Stone “ bears inBcriptiotis in two different kinds of script.” The main 
macription has a swastika in the ocntrcp i,e-, half of it k inscribed before and half after it, and 
it is in a script which has often been attempted, but never read before WaddeU tried his 
hand at it. The other Insoiption U the old Ogam linear characters. The echolaiffl, 
who formerly attempted to decipher the main inscription aasumed that it was either PictiMh 
or CeltiCf though Stuart suggest^ that it might be in an Eastern Alphabet. Thou Wa<!dcll 
came on the scene and read it* right to loft, os Aryan (not Semitic) Phmnician, He found ifc 
to be “ true Phcenician and its language Aryan Phmnician of the early Briton or early Gothic 
type.” Ho further ** recognised that various ancient scripts found at or near the old settle¬ 
ments of the Phmnicians ” were ”all imlJy local variations of tho standard Aty^an Hltto- 
Snnieriau writing of ancient Phoenician mari¬ 
ners, tboso ancient pioneeis spreaders of the 
HiUito civilisation along the shores of the 
Mcditenwncazi and out beyond the PlUars fd 
Hercules to the British Isles." Amed with 
this knowledge ho made " an eye-copy ** of 
tho Inscriptions. " In bis decipherment " he 
" derived specml aasistance from the CiiicLan, 

Cyprian and Iberian scripts, and the Indian 
Pali of tho third and fourth centuries b.c., and 
Gothic ranc^p which wore doecly allied in 
several respects. Canon Taylor's and Prof. LO 
Petrie^s daflalc a orka on the Alpliabet also 
proved helpful.** 

In view^ of tbg fact that WaddeU *9 theory 
is built on tliifl ** uniquely important central 
insciipiion " I give here hi* eye-copy of it*** 


y.oy>oyJ^\JTj j7 

V 

i?«scwmo*c on THfc Nawma 3Toax* 


5\;'Yo')\OOOii^ 
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These chnracters WaddcU trarumbea foUowB, the Roman vowt'Li boLng treated M 
where ut in the preceding letter 

KnZZi Ka 
K5ST S{i)LUYRi 
GY50L0N0NIE 
BTLlfi PoENTG I 
Kar SSSI 

LOKOYr PrWT R; 

Thcee words Waddell translates, word [or word, thus t — 

(This Cross the) Kazxi of 

Kast (of the) SUu;r', 

the Rhikni (or Hittite [lalacO'dwdlcr] 

to BU (this) cross, the Fhosnii'ian ]• 

khar (the) Ci- " 

ticinn, the Brit, raised (fisAii). 

On the Newton Stone is also inscribed on Ogam iiu!en|>tion, which has proved hitherto 
nnreadablo, because, for want of room, the strokes have been cut too close together, and 
there lore the spaces between the lottem essential for reading are mostly ahiienl. But with 
the light thrown bj the above reading of the lettered inscription, WaddeLL the Ogam 

*to read as follows 

-pICAR QASS {Of QaSB(i)L) Kh’A 
S(i}LWOR UIOLN B(t)L 
IKhall SIOLLaGGA R{ishti) 

And bo translates as foUows i" 

(This Croas} Icor QaKS of (tbv) 

SUur (the) Khilam (to) Bil 
IktiHr (of) CtlioJa raised. 

And finally he writes i'—*' then this bilingual inscription records that; ‘ this Sun-croaa 
(Swastika) was raised to Bil (or Bel, the God of Sun-fire) by the Koasi (or Cass-be) [an]) of 
Kast of the Siluyr (sub-dan) ol the Kbilatu (of Hittite Palace dwdlerj), the l^iconician (name<l) 
I kar of Cilicia, the Prwt (or Prat* that is, Barat or Brihat or Brit-on) raised-" 

Hero then we have the funilamental facts that Waddell daims to have d is covered for 
bis theory, which dearly rest on Ais reading of the Newton Stone, It Is the importance of 
this cQOsidoration for the present purpose that has indofwd me to examine his booh so 
eloscly here. The fint point of critioiBin b what brought Fbcemclana into Scotland 1 
Wadddl*H answer is that they were oil otct the British Isles and kindred regions, and not 
only in the South of England and Corewoll after tin. It will also be observed that we ate 
obliged lo take his reading oa trust, becauac we are not given the actual analogies of the 
acript with Phconician scripts on which bis resdiDg rests. 

Having thus road the inscriptions WadcicU proceeds to £n<] the date thereof, which " is 
fixed with relative certainty at about n.o. 4(Kl by polffiographiool evidence," which of counus 
is not available to us. "The author of the inscriptino," says WodileU, " Prat-Giola, was 
the sea-king Part-olon, king of the Scots, of the early British Cftmticlfi, who in voyaging off 
the Orkney Ldands about B.c, 400, mot bia kinstaan Gurginnt, the then king of Britain 
wtiQse uncle Bronnus was .... the trillLlooat Briton original o£ the historical Brennus f, 
who bd the Gauls in the sock of Romo in B.o* 300." 


® Bccauoe, a* Woddolt ttsiwts, t}»lettor w in itw lost line of the nuuo text ma^ slto bo read 5, 
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Tbe nijrctit!s3 of exaody similBr cunivu Arys aPhceak-wn writ tug is duo, Waddell thinks, 
to the fact that " as Scroclottis teJis us, the usual Mediutu for writuig in ancieut Asia Aliin^r 
was by pen and ink on parcbmenta/' and theso parchmentB hove perished. Laetl]^ ‘‘the 
language of this Aryan Phcentclau inscriptitMi is Msentially Aiyan iu its roots, structure and 
syntax, with Sumerian and Gothic affinities ” but this statement Is not accompanied, so far 
as I can judge, by proof. 

As regards the Ogam inscri[)tiOu W’addell writes :—“ the Ogam veiuion is cleariy con- 
temporary with, and by the ttauio autiior, as, the central Phmiiician insenption, as it ia now 
discloaed to be a contracted xersioa of the latter. This discovery thus puta back the date 
of the Ogam script far beyond the period hitherto supposed by modem writeW.” Then ho 
cooncots it with Sumerian and Hittite scripts, devoted to the Sun-cult, and containing Sun- 
orosa, ‘‘ and the title Ogam bo eomiecta with the script of the Sun-worshippem. Ho passes 
on “ toexamino the rich crop of important historical, personal, ethnic and geographical names 
and titles preserved in the Brito-Phoaniciau Inscription of about B,e. 400.” 

3. The Royal Titles on the Newten Stone. 

In examining these inscriptions Waddell goes largely into etymology and into philological 
compaiisona. His results ” disclose . ■ ■ ■ not only the Phoenician origin of the Britiab race 
properly ao called and their dviJiaation, but also the Phoenician origin of the names Brit-on, 
Brit-ain and Brit-iah, and of the tutelary name Brit.nuniB. Details, alas !, are in the Aryan 
CPf«y»» oj Pfceniciaiw, not here. Waddell connects these titles with “ the Eantern bcerich 
of the Barata " in the Mahd Bhdfata, after the Vedic custom of naming an iViyan clan after 

its forbear-a name, and then ho saya King Barat.was the m®t lamoua f^-father 

of the founder of the first Phmniciaii Dynaaly, which event" Waddril by new 

evidence occurred about n.o. 3000," Going on, he say b whilst Mlling ’ _ 

and giving bia personal name, the author of the Sewton Stone inscription also himscll 
Briton, Scot, Hittite, Silurian and CSlician “ by early forms of these namea," He then proceeds 
to identify these titlca, 

PAomiridti. 

The inscription has *'the spelling Poenig*, which Waddell iJcnUfica ^th tok, 
Phoinik esj Latin, Pbrnnio^ea ^ Egyptian, Phuag, Patssa, Penklm i ® 

Sanskrit, Panch^ala i English, Punic, Phmnieiam And then be says Pa mg or 
Phcenician possibly snrvivca in the neighbouring moaetain 

have bun vr Sun altar to the ‘Pbrnnii, Sun-biid emblem cf Bil or Bel. “ 

this regard," says Waddell, "the name of Blcaes for the old mu at the foot of^^Mt. Iton- 
nachio (now a farm house) is suggestive of former Bel Fire-wore^p there. ^J®**;* ^ 
idontifice with Blase. Blaysc or Blaise, '‘lUc name of a canonical saint ndrodimed into 
the earlv Ghrlstbu Church in the fourth century from Cappadocia, like St. C^oige, the 
iredilionil place of whoso massacre » at the old Hittite city of Savast^ B^wae the 
Oatroii saint of Candlemas Day (2nd Feb.), so Bleexcs » uwy the tradition of an 

ancient Phccnician altar Waxing with perpetual fire-oficniig to Bel. 

CUkiaa. 

ThU name is ewlt in tbo main Newton Stone inseriptlon aa SAfillokoy and in the O^in 
as sSa J and according to WaddeU, «i«als Greek, Kilikia ^ Intin. CU.«a i Babylonian, 
^^LiakKlukki Ite seaport was Ta«us (Hebrew. Tarshish), who« adua harbour was 

Barat, in'seric* with the Prftt on the Newton monument.* 


Tarsus Vk^s “ a siwnnal rr-ntm 


If tJie BCI=rTWt 4Jii>lAia Utf 


on 


77-ill l» obswvod. hflwever, that Waddell’* wshmJ is l-euJs- « wc “ 

th. amends^lo. S itVadd ,e U PWT 


• This MB* is read by WaddsU ss PTwt op 
OP FAT. 
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of Bd-worahip . . , , under the apceiftl protection of the maritime tutelary godd^a 
Barati . * * . the Fhmnieian prototype o! oiir mocbrn British tuteiary BritunBia," 

The Ciheiaiu are identified with the FhcenicmtiA thus i FhceoJx and Xing Cadmus 
the Pheeaidan are oaUed the sons of Agenor^ the first traditional king of the PhoonieLatiSp 
and their brother was Kiiix." Then says WaddoU^ '* the anrient Phcenkian coloniatd from 
Cdioia proudly tiocordod their ancestry ^ , ^'^'ere in the liahit of not n^tunung to their 

native land [Ikar of Cilicia and of the inseriptioii oiaHt have found SeoHand a clmnge from 
Poles line] * . . , and transplanted their homeland iinmo of Cilicia to their new colonics/* 

E.g., near Bognor on the South coast of Eoglaud Iicb ** Sels-oy or the Island of the Scla 
p . . , where a hoard of pre-Roman coins of ancient Briton were found/* ia a wcU- 
knqwn British term for “ island ’ in place names and Waddell Femarka^ by the way^ that 
“ Bigniflcarktly the Fhoanician word for ' island * or * sea-shore * was sy.*^ But liis point hero 
IS that these coins bore " solar symbols . . . , bitlicrto andeciphered/'though Eirana thought 
them ^"something like Hebrew characters/’ Going on the Newton Stone Waddell rcada 
these characters as SiL, which seefm fo a contraction for the fuller S4Silokoy or Cilicia/* 
Not far ofl Sebtey, on the ancient high-road, Uea Sii-cheetcrg ** the pre- 
r capital of the Segonti clan of the Britoi^, saJd to hare been also 

( called Briton-den or Fort of the Britons ** and is reiy Fbmmdan^ " This 
V discovery of the ancient Pbrnidcian origin of the name SeU^y* or Island 

of the Sels or Cilicians/' Buggeeta a similar origin for "* Slofl-^iek or 
ANcia^ET Bamsa Ahode of the for the Angles In DenmurkT*^ while *' the Silik form 
Vont TEQM. of Cilicia * . ^ ftHfns ahe to he probably^ the sonrcei of the Solg-ovm 
tribal title which was applied by the Romans to the people of Galloway 
coast of the Solway tSootland] /* This last" soeins to liavo bcfon the eamei warlike tribe 
elsewhere called by the Romans Atto-Catti ... - —Catti or Atti or Hitt-itap" 

Edifi Or KwdM. 

* * This title ia geographical and refers the founder of the Newton Stone inscription to 
KA«ta-1>aIa (Budrum)/* the ancient capital of Cilicia about s.o. 400- It bad a great Hhrino 
to Perathca (rKana}p who ” was Britannia/* The country on the same river, the Pyramusp 
was the Grieco-Roman Kata-oiuat Cata-onia, ** the L..nd of Kat or Oat'^iCktti^ the ancient 
Britona, and a title of thy Fhoeniciati Barat miens/' 

The identification of Kasi with Kusta-ljala gives m 4 the clue to the Ciliclan ionrees of 
the Sim^ult Imported uito North Britain by the Fhcenickn Barat princefl ” of the inscription^ 
from the bas-rcliefa of Antioch us 1 of Coiumageno already mentioned. These refer to the old 
Sumerian ceremony of coronation, which Hms to be referred to in a Vedie hymn to the 
Sun-god Mitiw' When will ye [aiitra] take ub by both hands, as a dear sire Mb son 1 ' 
And " even moio eiguificantly in the Folu-Spo Eddis '* of the Goths in ancient Britain* 

Kazzi 

*' ThiB title is clearly and oncqaivocaUy a variant dialect ic speBJug of KaAi, an altemativo 
dun title of the FhcctiLcian KbaUi Barats/" deriving from Kaa or Kfii, the name ol the 
lamouB grandson of King Barat." It appears in the Vedic kings of the First Paacbf-ila) 
Dynasty and in "the Epic king-IiBt^i " with the " capital at Ki^li the modem Benarent 
bordering on the Panch{-Sla) province C5f ancient India/* 

Kasai or Caaai it the title of the First Phoenician Dy^iaaty, about u.c, 3000, of the 
Babylonku Dynastyi admittedly Aryan** in b.o, ISOO — 1200 in Pheonician Inacriptiomi 
in Egypt* It ig **now dkcloaed as the Ph^nielau souroe of the Cassi title borne by the 
Briton Oatti kings . * , * down to ChsslTeUauniis, who minted the Caa coins/* 
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W addcU tlien goee onTho curly Azyun KiLsi urc referretl to in Vodic Lltcraluro as oftipei* 
of tin* Sucwsd Fire and the spccuil prolfgfg of Indni. And in Hubyloolu tho KurgI wero ardent 
Sun-MTorehippera with itu Firc-DScriog, and were devotcea of the Sun-oroaa , in variotifl 

forniii ol St. Goorge'a Crow, the Maltese CWwa, etc." Waddell here gives a figtin? showing 
" the pious Aryan Oafflk of Babylonia obout a c. 1350 plougbijig and sowing under ths 
sign of the Grosa,’ a'hicli " cxplaiiv for the first timo the bilberto unaccountable fact of the 
prehiflloric oxisfonce of the Crosa.” It further esplaine " the Cacai title used by tlie pro- 
ftoman Briton kings, —a title in series with EccKaais lor Scots, os w'elJ as the Kazzi or Qata " 
of the inacription. As^-riologists, however, apparently do not agree to tiiis. 

/ear. 

This title, as Ikhar, Ixar and tear ia a peraona] name of Kaasi royalties, and occure under 
many forms, including Agar, in Itittite, Its meaning " may paa^bly be found in " Ahhorri 
or Axarti or Weatetn Land," t,e., "Fbmnieia and the Land of the Aniorites." 

Silayrt or Silteor. 

Tliose names "suggest the ethnic name of Siluit#, applied by Bonian wTitom to Ibe 
people of 15outh Wales bordering on the Severn.” but that people wem non-Afyans, and also 
" it may poft^ly designate a Silunis district in Spain,” whence the anllior of the inscrip¬ 
tion is " traditionally reported to have como . , . . immediately on his way to Britain.” 

Having thus seen how WaddelFs works on hb investigation and its rraoHs, we can next 
examine the further titles of Prat or Prwt and Gyaolowide or Gbln. 

Prat or PmL 

Waddell eommencoa here with a quotation from the JJaAdJ?Adfa/o and king Bha¬ 
rat gave his name to tlio Dynastic Pace of which he was the founder; and so it is from him 
that the fame of that dynastic peo]de hath apmad so wide." Also from the Mig- Ferfa 
" like a father’s name meu love to call tbefr namea." The Phmuidan Prat or Prwd, he says 
has been ahoim to bo identical with the Sanskrit Bharat or Brihst*. nod is now "diwtosedas 
thesourto of our modern titles Brit-on, Brit-ain and Brit ish,” Bharat, he say^, ia aiao 
spelt Pritu, Prithn, Brihat and firihad, which lost " equates with Cymric Welsh Pryd sin 
for Brit on,” and he gives a mimber of variants used by the Cassi-Biitoua from Barata to 
Pintum. Later Pheonicians used Parat, Ptat (the actual spelling being PET}, Piydi and Prudi 
on tombstones, eaUing the graves £A«6r=Gotyc ; while the geographer Pythcae, (Jth 
century a.o.) copied by Ptolemy and other Greeks, used Pret-anihai and Ptot-anoi for the 
Brit-ona. In the 3td century A.b., the inhabitants of Parth-enia (Tarsus) called themselves 
Bomts, as seen on their coins. 

Such is WaddeU’a phiJologieal argument in Iwief for philologista to Judge, and then he 
adverts, upon the evidence of certain coina, to the origin of the name Britannia. 

Britannia. 

The first four coins show prototypes of tlic figure (reversed) of Britannia on the modem 
British penny and half-penny. No. t lias an inscription " Koiiion LukaO Barateon, the 
Commonw^th of the Lycaon Baratos," i.e,. the Banits of Lycaonia in Cilicia about Iconium, 
Konia, which contained " the ancient city of Barata .” No. 2 is a coin of fcoaium ; No, 3 
of Hadrian ; No. 4 of Antonine. On these Waddell remarksthese coins, with othera 
of the flame type elsewhere, ore of immense historical importance for recovering tho idwt history 
of the Britons in Britain and in their early homeland, as they now diacleec the hitherto unknown 
origin of the modem British main tutelary Britannia, and prove her to be of Hitto-Phcemcian 
^gin.” Tho criticism hero is obvioos : it is quite poesihle that they show nothing more than 

* WflddaU heto h adoptiog a prooess of his awo. First he asys that a thing may (a iq and w, end 
hler orgiiM that is flo and ao, basiog further aTBiuDeiit on a lUppoEEtion tokcB as a fact. 
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that 6 uc< 70 saiV€ artifits copied old coiiuj mthout i^irfer^nce to racial biator/, Om would like 
to have a history of the BritaiiiiiA coina^ abotTiug how the moderii forma uctUiilly aroacp 
point bj pointy before drawing such an itiforcnoe a« that above made. 

This benevolent inariiic and earth tutelary goddew ol Good Fortiino . . , . bos 
been ^urmUed by modern nmnjamatlst^ to bo t ho lato Greek geddeaa of Fortiine (TyebS) the 
Fortune of the Eotnntta , . . . about ^.0.400/' And then Waddell haa u reiuarknbJe e^euraion 
into Vodio etymologyher proper name is now dl^lo^d by the Vedie bymna of the Eastern 
braneh of the Aryan Bamta to have been Bharat], meaning ' belooguig to the Bharats/ She 
U also ealled therein Brihad the divine (Brlhnd-dlva)^: and she aeem^ to be identit^al with 
Ptit-vi or Mother Earth- Her specLal abode was on the Saras-Tatt Rivers whleh I [W'fwldell] 
find was the modern * Saras River^ in Cilieia which entered the sea at Tamils^ the Tar^ of ite 
own coins * , . , In tbc$e Vedio hymns aH tho attributea of Britaunia are accoimlad for 
, . . , She is hailed as the Finjt-made mother in a hymn to her aou Napat the Bon of the 
Waters . , . . {thus diacloiing the remote Aryan origm of the name and [Kfisonalitj of 
the old Sea^god^ Neptune and his horses and aeeoiinting for Neptnne'$ tddent in his band]/' 
and so on at length to much aimilar purpose, 1 eaimot foUow Waddell horn. There is no 
word or name hihad, the t of frrt'Aa^ bi^onting d when combined with diva by a welJ-known 
grammatical rtiL? in Sln^ritp and neither nor lAnd’-dira are proper names. If Bharat! 
Is called briAod-ditd it mendy d^not^ that she was held to be " heavenly, celestial," Them 
U alsop so far as T under^tandp no Sanskrit term Pritvl meaning the Earthj the terms being 
F|-ithivip Pfithvip Prathivi, Prithvfp which all have the root sense of ' breadth/ and arc not at 
aU the aiLmo thing a^ Pritvi". And why go to Cilicia for the oiiginal of Sarasvatl ! Unless^ 
of couraOp we agree with Waddell that tho ancient Sanskrit worksp the the EpiWp 

the PtffdnoSp do not refer to India at all hlstorieaily^ And the^ arc not all the dlfficultica 
here. 

Waddell, howoverp goes even further in hia etymologicnl esqarsione by deriving the 
namo " Fortuna, by which the Romans called this Barat tutolnry goddess/'^ from l^ratip 
through her name was apparently really Bhiiratip or Fort-tnm. “Utia .... derived from 
the Hitto-Sumemn ana, one* So Fortuna ia u title of " oue ol tho Bar&ts ' (or Fortune}/' 

Ho neat goes to " tho records of ancient Egypt and Me^[mtamia, both of which lands 
are now disclo^ in these pages to have derived their cirilisatiou from the Aryan Fhajmeianfi/* 
who must thus have bean araciont indeed. In ancient Egypt he finds " Bflirthjt goddcM 
of the Watert whose mmo and functions are thus seen to be preoiflcly iho^je of tho Ary^n 
tutelary UiratT (or Britannia). Hero he gives an Egyptian figure Eiimilar to that on the 
Britannia coina oa " Brit-anma tutelary of the PJuoniciamin ancient Egypt as Balrthya," 
who m " ihc Lady Proteetur of ^apuna ” or of the Sailings of the Pa nags p*^ of the 
Phconicians* Waddell's own reading of the hieroglyphs is "Zapunaq.” 

Wfl are noit launched into Greidc etymology. ** Besides hciJig the original of Britannia^ 
the Phosniciao tutelary Baraii or Brihad tho divine, k now seen to be presamaUif the Brito- 
Mortk, tutelary goddw.^ of Crete ... * civUised by the PhmnicLans, who arc now discloiMnl 
fi^ tho authors of the so-caUori Minoan Civilkaiion there* This goddess, Brito-Mxirtbi wm 
a Phmnician goddess." She was identified with Diana, " like tho tutehuy goddess Part ban os/" 
Hero remarks Waddell; " Parthenos, os a titk for Diana dr Athene appeal^ to have l»?cii 
coined by tho Greeks from that of Barati."® And then he sayi*" the British bearing of 
t his identity of Baratl and Brito -Hartk with Diana is ... . that the fii^t king of the 

I Bfihai IfirtAol] {i an odj^tlrnl expr^pEnon ia SonAkrit miumJng grvatj wid^^ Itiflyi o^paiuivr. 
Hr U aqt a |irepor bark?. k oIad an adjiKtival **pfM«qa i " t^longiny io dit" 

lufty MlcjTf hoDVirulv, 

« JicwflvflT. by Ayiug tb^t ihig wh anJy i, of modern aiuniimaUivlA. 

I M4ght St CLot have ni«»jy that lhe» Wflr# ttgardcti by the G wki at ^irginj } 
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BritQiia hid Duini {who liofo also tho title of Peratjien or BritAumn) as hia tutelaiy.*’ Brito- 
Mortis ia tJio origin of tho provincuil espiwsion ' 0 my oye and Botty Martin * arising out 
of '* the dog-Litirt form in tho RomaJiChurch liturgies ' 0 Ifihi Brito-MartU TJiis lends 
to a doUcious obsomtion " if tho ftrat part of the seutenco does not actually isretiervc an 
iiiToeatioa to her under her old title of Mahi, or tho great Earth-Mother, the Main of the 
Greeks and Romans and tho goddess May of the British May-pole apriug feetivah’**® 

Briton, Bntain, BrilUh. 

Here we have some truly wonderful philology. Briton, Britain and British arc ail 
" derived from this early Phmniclan Bn rat title," for " the original form of the mme Brit-oii 
is now disclosed to have been Bharat-ana or Brihad-ann, aa the affix am is the Hitto- 
Sumerian for ’ one.* " So the English ' one/ the Scottish ' aoc/ the Greek and Roman *an, 
ene,' Latin una, Greek oin-oa, Gothic eiou, uius, Swedish on, Sanskrit anu (an atom} mts ull 
of Hitto-Sumeriaa origin, Similarly Brit-aio, "the Land of the Brit, presumes an original 
Barat-una {or Brikit-aTia) . , , . like Rajput-atm, Goad-wniia in India." 

The abavo quotations show auffieioatly Waddeira phUolegtcal method, and we now jioas 
on to the title Oy-iiolownio or Gi-oln, which is important aa it "diA'lcees the identity of the 
traditional Part-oloii, king of the Scots." 

{To bt conrinued.) 

THE ALL-DfDU ORrENTAL CONFERENCE. 

TirutD Session (1924), Madbas. 

TffB AU-India Oriental Conference held its tJiird session at the Senate House, Madras. 
OB the 22nd of December and on the tw'o following dayu. Thesnccese of tfiis eiwiouof the 
Conferemse waa largely duo to the untiling zeal of Dr. S. KrlBlinnRW'aim Aiyangar, Cniverflity 
Professor of History and Aichseology, who was the Secretary, and the hearty co-operation of 
B strong and Induentia] Committoe, formed in May last to make the necessary arrangements. 

At 11 -30 A.M., on Monday the 22nd of December the spacious hall of the Senate Hooee was 
full to overflowing with («eho|aru and several disLinguiBhed saeaure from all part* of India . 
The company included a few Jadies. Tho proccedinga began in tree Oriental fashion with 
Indian music, and Vedic, Tamil and Arabic chants. 

Tho Chairman of tho Reception Committee, the Rev, Dr. E. M, MaepLail, Vice-Chancellor 
of the Madras University. woLcomed the oiemtKrs on bebaif not only of the Univereitv, but alto 
of the people of Madras. In his speech he pointed out that it was but proi»r that one of the 
earUest meetit'igB of the Cooference should be held in Madras, the centre of Dravidian culture, 
one of tlie most potent elements in tlie Hindu eulture of to-day. He deplored the untimely 

death of Sir Ashutosh Mukerjee, who took a very keen interest in the Conference and was to 

have presided over its deliberations. He referred to the value of fruch a ronference of 
scholars, engaged in diflcrciit branches of study. The interchange of thought, the comparison 
of expericncD, and the contact of mind with mind have more lasting influences than papers, 
ho we lar learned and scholarly. The most effee live influences are t he spoken word an d pemona I 
intoreourae. He was gratifled to note that the sympaihetJe study of the past was not unaccom¬ 
panied in tho Indian Rcnaifisance by Gio study of tho languages of tlie present-day, unlike the 
Europe&u Renaissance, which in ita enthusiasin for thecJasrics ignored the modem languages. 
Uia concluding suggCBticn was that the whole country should bo divided on a h'ngujslic 
bmiis, and that eoeh division should work out the details of its own languages and dialects 
and ho hoiwd that the ^fadras Gonferenco might institute a Linguistic soeiety of India wiih 
thin end in view. 

In opening the proceedings. His Excellency Viscount GoBchen, Governor of Madras 
cud Ohancellor of the Univcniity, made a scholarly speech befitting the occasion. His 
Hsueilcncy w ho described himself as " an erithusiastie amateur " in the Add of research 

1* A'l no [kijtit KanDctecI with Uio USyA at thv liuddhul and tbs vld SMukrlt pluIcHophics I 
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wtiich is the object of the CoaifMence, eurveyed rapidly all the important contributions 
to our knowledge of the history of oivilifiAtion. His ExceUetioy emphasised the need, m 
these days of hurry and bustle^ ^ ^ to turn from the present d&y world, and in imagination to 
throw our minds back to a world of generations long ngo^ and to cogitatoon ancietit wniing^ 
and ancient inscnptlons^ ancient architociuic and ancient schools of thought ** and referred to 
the connection of India with other count lies in the past and to the ample scope offered for 
resaaroh. His E^ellency pointi:^ out how the recent excavations of Mohenjo Daro have 
o|]eneda now vista, and referred to the great nameain historical audarcheoological rcsearche. In 
eoncluision. His Excellency said, one could roam at length dowTi these fascinating bypaths^ 
each leading on into another and affording glimpigGS of romantic and historical viewfe which 
urge one on; but you are all far better acquainted than 1 am with the journey and I must ask 
your indiilgenee for having as an amateur, though may I say, an enthusiastic amateur, 
attached myself to so dbitinguished a band of traveUo]^. May the result of jour laboum be 
an addition to thnt mm of knowledge, to whieh your distiDguUhed predecesfiom to whom 
f have alluded to-day so greatly contributed/' 

Then Sir Ph S- Sivasw^ami Aiyar proposed Mahamahopadhyaja Dr. Ganganath Jh** Vice* 
Chancellor of the Allahabad Universitj, to the chair with Bhamsu^l-Ulema Dr. Modi seconding. 
The learned Doctor took the chair amidst applause and delivered his ad re-s and made 
many prncticai suggestions. He deplored the fact that Onental research has not received 
the attention it deserved in this country and emphasised the need lor a central organisation, 
a little public sympathy, and Univeriity patriotism. For the proper inlerpretation of India's 
past history, we in India have certain foeiiitics^ which foreign Indologii^ta with Ihc best of 
motives and the greatest sympathy have not. It is not tme that Indians, by nature, lack 
critical fisenlty, as is sometimes urged. The President alluded to varione examples of high 
critical acumen exhibited by the great Indian thinkers, like Patafijali of old and the modem 
VaiyakiranlkaB and Naiy^yikoa. Ho urged "it is liigh time that onr universities and 
institutes shook themselves free from the notion that they could not carry on Oriental 
research,*' 

Turning to the question of Manuscripts he »ajd it was criminal to neglect them any longer. 
The ancient history of our land, religions, and military^ has to bo rcconstnictcd on 

more logical lines than hitherto by a judicious use of Manuaetipts^ many of which are 
cnimbling to pieces and arc being lost every day, never to be recovered again. Incaleulable 
good would rOsiilt to Oriental soholarship, ii only the wrioiia proviitela] governments could 
make up their minds to spend the fmltry sum of a lakh of rupees among them. He omphosisted 
not only the need for aequlring Maniiscripts by purehohe or by tmaBcription, but also Iho need 
for their preservation. Mere cataloguing, good in its own way, does not go far. VMiat is 
true of banskrit Uterature, In this diroction, is true of Arabic, Persian and VemocTilar litera¬ 
ture. The scope for research is nnlituitcd^as the i^eradent pointed ou{+ "Theojiploration of 
the single site of Fataliputra has showm w hAt treasure may come to light by aiich exploration, 
and thesiiea of most of our ancient capitals have still to be investigated. Has not the mere 
diggingof aaltein Sindh provided Information^ which bids foir to revolutionise all modern 
conceptions regardjng the antiquity of Indian clvilixation. Then again, meteorology has not 
even been attempted, and astronomy has been barely louehed. Similarly, medidnej and che¬ 
mistry have beea w'orked juai enough to becomo inviting subjects of rosearch. In law very 
little has been done. Dramaturgy and poetics in general have just begun to be Btudied. In 
philosophy much hm been done. But very much more remains. In lYpd^Foweiita And 
in PttTPu MEmdaiaa all that we have done haa liecn pure apade work; in the domain 
of the Kafihminan Saiva Philoftophy, even si>ade w^ork has not been done on the inter-relatio-ns 
el the several philosophical syigteruE; there are many invitjug problems still emmlved. In foet^ 
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the field U eo vast that one feels staggered when one finds the handful of men that there ara 
who conld do the work. ** 

Nest he took up the quesUen of the publication of manusetipta, and paid a glowing tribute 
to the Bibliotheca Ifidka, Trivandium, BaToda, Kashmir, VanivilAi-a and Chatthhamba 
series for their admirabla w'ork. In this conneotion he referred to the need for greater 
co-ordination and more advertiaemoDt. 

In laying strega on the need for research and modem methods of stylOf the learned PreHi- 
dent himself, versed in the old learning, did not forget the value of the old type of Echolars. 
" If outsiders " said he, “ look upon this country with deeprespeot, it is by virtue of our Ststris 
and Maul via. Let ns cherish them in their pnrity. " He denounced the introduction of 
oiaminations for Pamjits and Msulvjs, and pointed out how in this country esaminations, 
instead of being slaves, have arrogated to themselves the petition of mastere. The pasaing of 
eraminationa has bocome a parama^purvshartha. Under this aystem, according to which 
no depth of scholarship is necessarj to paga an eiaminatioa, the scholarship for which the 
Pa(idita of Benares were famous has almoat disappeared, In the indigenous system a man 
continued his stodi cs as long as he fotmd any one able to teach him. There was no examination 
to put an end to one's studies. " No modern scholar can claim to have that know'Iedgo of his 
aubject, which these Pajudite had, and that was duo to thorough specialisation, Pandits 
sometimes worked at a single sentence of an important text for hours together. Ho appealed 
to those in power not to try to modernise the Pai^dit or tho Maulvl. These latter may not 
posMSfl the wide outlook of the modem scholar, but they moro than compensated for that by 
their depth of lea rning 

The Mah4mahopftdhyAya then dwelt at some length on the need for a revision 
of the canons of reHcarch in fixing the dates of men and events in the interpretation of ancient 
documents and texts, and the n«d for unbiaased study of our old texts. " From the oldest 
Bhashyak^s up to our own day, we find that a writer before he takes up a text for study 
or annotation has made up hia mind as to what the text contains ; and it is only after this 
that he begins to study it.” This, though pardonable in older writem, who were avowed 
propagandists like tho great SankaricbAiya, cannot be tolerated in the present generation 
of writers, who eet tbemsclves up aa unbiassed researchcra after truth, “Tlie Bfahma sHirag, 
in fact oU the more important philoBophical sdtriqLj, Imvo still got to be studied in this spirit," 
He exhorted those present to develop a passion for VEracity. 

lAstly, the learned President diflillusioned the audience in regard to tho impression 
abroad that this f3onferona) ia intended for only antiquated fcasils who spend their time in 
Uffileas, dry and dull subjeots, which have and should have no interest for the modem Indian, 
" It ifl equally our aim to endeavour to promote and encourage higher work in the modem 
languages of India, The claasical languages must inevitably bo for the learned few; tho 
people at largo can bo raised and elevated, and can feel tlio livo iafluenoo of literature and 
learning only through the vemaculaca. The history of these (vernacular) literatures has to he 
written, and the origin and development of these languages have yet to be traced.” 

His BxceUenoy tho Governor and the President of the Conference were then garlanded 
by Dr, S. Kriahnaswami Aiyangar. The Rev. Dt. Macphail proposed a hearty vote of thanks 
to His Eixocllcncy for opening the Conference, and for delivering hia scholarly address. Tho 
opening session terminated wi th a group photograph, 

Tho delegates were invited in the afternoon to a Vidwat Parishod at the Sanskrit College, 
Mylaporc. Tho orthodox recital of texts and disputations in the styles of tho GfirukuLa days 
of yore were oonduoted in tho Sdclme, His Highni^ the Ex-KAja of Cocltiu, a Sanskrit scholar 
of reputation, and a atndent of Tarl^a, presiding. The proceedings were conducted entirely 
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tn Sanskrit, vfhich is ofen s^jppogcd miatakealy to bo alto^thsr a de*d bugnago. This 
i>mp thus members and deJogatc^ were eBtortaiaed by 5fr. AUadi Krislitiasami Aiyaii a membtt 
of the Ci>llege Cbmmittoo. 

This waa follow^ by a lantern h?ettire by Dr* K. N. SUftraniMi on Indian Arebitoetmo. 

Thi 2itd The E^ing of Paptr^.—lho number of papers eubmitted to the Con. 
ferenee wa'i very newly SOO. It wad, therefore^ resoWed to divido the Cunfetenco into 
three sections; Language, Literature and Philosophy going into one section, and History^ 
Gaograpby* and Anthropology Into another, while Dravidkn and other Languages eon- 
stittitod a third. These TOrn presided orer respectively by Dr. Jha, Dr. R. C* Blajumd&r 
of Dacca, and Dr. S. Krishuaswami Aiyangar. For the Uruda group o£ papers Principal 
Muhammad Shaft of Lahore presided. The first section had as many as 75 papers to deal 
with, the second about 00, and the third about 35. The cutting of tho time allowed for 
discusejon, and the enforcing of the time limit, alone rendered it possible to get through so 
large a number. The subjects were varied, and the amount of information brought 
to boar on th-jm wan really amazing^ On the second day there were two scaeionUj during 
which a large number of these papers were read. In the cYcning, the Andhru Salntya Pariobad 
wero at home to the delegates, and exhibited various manuscripts. There was a distribu¬ 
tion of ahftwla with gold borders to the learned Pandits and Maul vis, specially invited to 
the Conference. This waa closely foUowcd by the Presidency College Saiuikrit Ansodatiou^s 
a performfliice of the Mritchtxktiik^ (the Little Clay Cart). The performance waa 
a epbndid oxhibitiou of literary and hfetrionie Ulent by the students^ and was much 
appreciated. 

3rrf day.—^Oa tbo third day there was a Literary Sesdaa from 8 to 11 A.M. 

Tho business Meeting was hold between L3d and £-30 p.m,, when the report of the 
Calcutta Seoaion wad presented by the Honorary Secretary and adopted. An AU-India 
Cpmuiittc-d waa apiioLnted to draft aennstitution. To this Committee waa referred the qu<^- 
tion of a Journal for the Conference^ and other kindred questions* The invitation of the 
Allahabad Uaiveruty to the Conference to hold its next session there, was also accepted. 

Tho President was Iheu thanked and garlanded, and was prcaeiited with a gold 
shavr]. Mr. V. P. Vaidya proposed thanks to all those who rendered this sesrioti a success^ 

Inter there was an exhibition of Hindu Muric in various forms, vocfd find instrumeutol- 
This consisted of a tong, variedi and interesting programmo* 

The success of ibis session of tho Conference was largely duo to Dr. S. Kriuhnaawami 
Aiytmgar^ theSecrataryi and Mr. F. P. Sastil, the Joint Secretary, both of wdiom spaiotl 
no pains to arrange every detail and to IcHjk after the delsgatea from tho varioufl ijarta of 
India. 
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THE TATTVA FRAKASA. 

{OjKin§§Fi Bhojadiva.} 

TbM^ImAXMD bt the Ri 7. !E3. P. JANVlEli, M-A., 

™rii A Fci^WoRp bt Db, J. N. FABQUHAR^ 

Ff^reword, 

Ttra early hJaiory of the great Saiva h far from dear^ The two ohapterB m the 
ilSart^ocLrr^iidaaiiFr^ called reapootiirely i^ez^lt^ Pdiupota and j'aiua J^iriana, give iw 
Bketchefi of the teaching of two co^traEted aohoolB. 

In the later books belonging to the type of the &aiiiQ DarSana there are Btatements to the 
effect that the fonner type was rcTtaled hy Rudraj the latter by Siva : (sei? Bliandarkar^ 
FaiAftfU3t!wmr 126-7 i IG) and it la quite dear that the two groups of sccta 

differ largely from each other both in teaching and practico^ In my Oitiline of ike BeligUw 
LUeraiurc of Indta,^ 1 have ventured to disiingmsh the groups aa Pd^poia ^iixts and 

because the teaehiug of the latter group reata fhially on the Jfgama^, while the former 
goes baek» aa MAdhava shewa us, at least to the time of the formation of the Lakuhia PA^pata 
Booti which appeared long before the were written. 

In MAdbavaV eeaay, Saim a good many of the ancient books are mentioned, 

especially the following ^gamas^ Mrigendm^ Paushkara, Kamna, Ediott&m, Kim^n and 
j^i3um5Acyad and two works of which I know nothing, the Bahudaivaiya and the Todva Sangmka. 
Several ancient Boholara are also mentionedx the Siddha Guru, Aghora Siva AehAryai Elma 
Kantha, Sonm Sambhu and NArAyan^ Kant ha ; but they also seem to be otherwise unknown. 
But there are three quotations from a treaties called PrakdSa and one irom Bhojar^jA ; 

and it now tumsont that BhojarAjA, king of MAlwA, who reigned at EhArA, LOIS-^IOGO a.i)., 
b the antbor of the Ttittva Frakdia. The text has been found, and U published in the 
THvandruia Sauskrit Soriss; and all four quotations ocenf in it» 1, Gj 7, 13, 17^ and also a 
fifth passage which ia referred tOf I. S-lO. 

It is dear that ssTeml socts come under the goneral category of Agamiw Sawao, notably 
the ^a Saivaa and the Tamil Saiva SiddbAnta^ Cowell said Gough, in their translation of the 
take it for granted that the system described as the ^iva Damna 
Is ideutioal with the s}nBtem ot the Tamil ^iva school; but whether the ejsteni is identical 
or not, it is dear there were two distinct groupsj one scattered oil over India whose Uteraiure 
was in Banskritp the other found only in the Bonth^ ita Ukuature aH in Tamil. It abg seems 
probable that the earliest books of the Sanskrit literature were written severel oeniuries before 
the earliest books of the Toiuil dogmatic began tu appear. 

1 should therefore be inclined Co conjecture that the earliest books of the J^iva Dariona 
were written by the Sidilha Gum and othm^ leaders at early dates, say between oOO and lOQO 
A^O-, and that the written probably between 1030 and 10^ a.d., proved 

one of the simplest and clearest manuals of the sect, so that it was well Gtted for quotallonin 
a brie! essay such as MAdbava''a is i and that the later books, indudtug &Ikaotha oivIrchkFya’a 
which are discussed by Bhandsrkarj are the oontinuation of the same movement. 
It is probable that the people who professed the aystem were mainly Siu&rtaa : that is clearly 
tnus of Bhojadeva ; and the few families which, to roy knowledge, still profess the wj^m in 
tbs South are SmftrUte reaulent in the Tanjore and Tinnevelly dlstricte. It is possible that 
rareful inquiry might discover otbera in North India who stUl cherish the old btersturo. 

Tbe Tamil Saiva Siddh&nta reete primarily on the Tamil hymns of the great early singers^ 
and the sect is a popular ono, with many adherents among the common people oU over the 
South. It is probable that the Tamil dogmatic was produced partly under the stimulus 
of the Sanskrit books. Yet it is abo probable that the two systems differ in a number of 
details: tho Vedantic standpoint of the Sanskrit system is oertainly Vt&ishtddvaita, while the 
Thndl l^va standpoint is called Slvldvaita; 







THE INDTAK ANTIQTJArV 


{Airoavf, ]9lfi 


The TatiM Ffakdh has been tnoelatcd iato English b^the Rer. E. P, Jaorier, M. A. 
of Fatehgarh, and » lispe published in the hope that it may help in the study of the tUchinit 
and the history of both 8<iools.W.N.F. 

Chapter I. 

I . May He, wh^ ewence is mteUect, the quo, the eternal, the perTarive. the ever-risen, 
the Lord, the tranquil, the world's primal cause, the all-faronnng,~aisy Ho be supreme I 
2- The glory of Sira, which neither rises nor sets, nor is destroyed, giiree fin*l release, 
and which is by nature both knower and doer,— may that glory be eupreme ! 

3. To her, by whom this Siva is energised to give eaperienoe and release to his eirelo 
of animate beiogs.—to her, the one who is, in essence, thought, the first, with all my aoul I 
mAkv obeiseiicep 

4. For the Mke of benefiting the world, we have, with a heart fuU of pity, auceinetly 

composed this " Blummation of the Principles.** r .f. 

♦K. ^ the Saivagan^ the most important thing is the series of three, namely the Master, 

the annate being, and the fetter, i.e., pati, pai«, pdin. In this series the Master is called 
>. iva, Animate Beings atoms, the Fettea the five objecte, 

n themselves Sivas, but they are freed by His favour 

fi« >«= w a. ™d, i. ,to ft«d, .ta 0 ».. I.„i^ . My eouMin, ,(tt, 

7. ^e f^wing five-fold action is predicated of the ever-risen one : creation nrosorva 
Uon, deetmetion, embodiment, and likewise the work of grece. 

8. Souls are to be known as of three kinds : molecules of disoemraent molecolee 

^rection. a^ vjole mobcolos. Of these the first are under the influenee of co^ptioo* 
and the Second under that of corrnptbn and action, coituptioo, 

* 1 . u molecnlcB are under the influence of correption, matter and actin*. A* 

wh«e'4^t;b*iLTdXed'''*' 

.«y ■'•“"‘Mloi, whM. M M,i» « d.™ 

oftXT 

■b. mtamJ „g„ „d the pI th. Ktta ,1 totolM. «' 

M zzt - "■"** 

15 Tn K a # wgiethfir are ono huiKiit^d and eighteen- 

covetB the rice^ or th eateintnhr '^^ hut showing many ^wera ; and, as the husk 

and action of souls. ** * ‘*opp&r oovoib the gold, so cormption covers the know'lcdge 

the form of substance various- Matter, bciag tn 

root of the uuiverw, and it ia eternal. 
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20. Because it » favourable to tba fetters, the aoul-ebecurmg power of the (^ator is 
called a fetter* Thus the fetters ate four-fold. 

Chapter n. 

1. Id all the books, from first to last, they call the five pure prijidplea the Siva priudple. 
There id always energy iu the Siva principloi and in the principle called the "" Sdenoe of God/' 

2. In order that the aoul may be cognisant and efficient^ there ariee from matter five 
priacip1ea>—time and deetiny, and likewise art, and science atid paasiop. 

3. Ftom matter arise, ono from another^ the unmanifestp tbo quaUtj principle, intelloet. 
egoism, mindp tbo organs of intellectp and actioUr their objeotSt also, aad the physical elements, 

4- Ptinianly for the expericDoo of tbs soul thera arise the twenty. There are^ alao» the 
threop between which and th& qualities of matter there is fundaniontally no difleronco. 

5. The teacheiB describe the Siva principle as perrasivop single, otcmal, the eause of the 
whole unlveisOp oharacteruted by knowledge and activity- 

d. It is in reliance on this that desire and all the other eoergiee perform ihek individual 
functions. Hence they call this the " ail-favomiDg ** one. 

7* Tho first fli^teat movemont of this one* who desired to creato for the benefit of the 
intelligent and unintelligent, that is called the Power principle^ and la not distingukhed from 
himself. 

d. The outreach that omU in the absence of mcreaae or decrease, in the powsrs of 
knowledge and action, — that the enlightened call the *' Sadyiva" Princtple. 

9. When the energy called bnowledgo is ir^ ibeyanca^ and action is in the a^cendant^ 
that is esUed the ** t&vata ** Principle. It is always tbo performer of the functions of al. 

10. Where the funotionmg power Is in abeyance, and the one caUed knowledge obtams 
the ascendancy, the principle is called Sdence/^ It la cnUghteniiig because of being in tbe 
form of knowledge. 

11. Tbe whole molecules, tone and syllable, are eaid to be ever dependent on the Sad4- 
siva principle ; again, the lords of the sciences on the Lord, and the mantras and sdencee on 
SoieDCe. 

12. There is in this world raaUy no series of all these five, beeanse of the absence of time ; 
but for practical purposes, an artangement of theni has indeod been made in tbe text-book. 

13. There is in reality one prindple, called ^va, skotched as having a bnudred varione 
powers. Because of the difierent^ in operation of the powers, these differences have been 
set in order as belonging to It. 

14. For the sake of favouring the intelligent and unintelligent, the Lord} assuming 
these formS} performs an act of kindness to the intelligent brings whose powers arc held in 
check by beginningloes corruption. 

15. To the atoms the all-favouring Siva grants experience and liberation in tlieir own 
functions, and to tbe brutish breed, strength to perform its proper task. 

16. This suroly is an act of grace for the Intriligcntj that UberatLon should bare the form 
of Siva—IkcDcss^ He, because of the bcginmnglessness of action^ does not reach perfection 
witbont experience in this a’orld. 

17. Hence, in order to provide for his gaining experience, tbe Creator createa tbe body, 
the Lnstraments and the univeno. For there is no result without an actor, cor yet without 
material and tDstm mental caussSH 

Chapter llL 

t. The energies are known to be hie iiistrameats» matter his material. The latter is 
deacribed as subtle^ single, eternal, pervarivs, without beginning or end, kindly. 

2. Common to ail beings ; thiB is the cause, also, of all worlds, for it is involved in tbe 
actions of every person i by its own ftaiuro it ie productive of mtatuarion. 
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lAtromtj lOtfi 


3< Eaving oonaCiUiratioD for aotioiia, SiTS, by bu own powwB, uue« ehange in matter, 
and to OTCiy aonl giroe bodiea and their inatnimeiits to hare ezperieneo withal, 

4. Matter, being posaeeaoc] of varions powew, oioatee in the beginning the timo pdaciple 
only, tiding the world into the forma of past, pfeaent and fattira ; hence it is time. 

5. Destiny is in the form of destining force i it, also, arises neit from matter. Beanae 
it destines everything, therefore it is called destiny. 

6. Afterwards art arises from matter. Gathering the corruption of the souls, it reveals 
active power ; benoe io this world it is called ** art." 

7. With tho hdp of time and destiny, matter is constantly doing its wort of creation on 
everything, from the smallest particle to the earth. 

8. For the pur]^ of revealing senee-objects to the sool, whoso active power has been 
awakened, this art brings forth the science principle, which is in the form of light. 

&. This, by its own action, breaking through the obstruetton to the power caUed know, 
ledge, reveals tho mass of sense-obfecta. It is in this world the highest instrument of the self, 

10. When intelligence becomes capable of being oKperienoed by the soul, and haa tha 
form of pleasure, etc., then scienoo becomes the instrument. But inteUigence is the 
instrainent in the perception of aGnso.objects. 

11. Passion is enthralment without distinction between tbe objeote of sense. It is the 
ordinary cause of the attachment of the sotil, and is difierent Item the characteristics of 
intellect. 

18, Bound by these principles, w'ben the animate being reaches tbe Btatc of having 
coDBcions experisnee, then it is called '* soul *' and is given a place among the pirindples. 

Chapter tV, 

1. For tbo eiperienes, assuredly, of this very soul, the iinrevealcd is bom of this vatUr, 
^Tus unrevealed is undefined because of ita unmanifested (qualities. 

2. From tbe unievealed springs the quality principle, too, in the form of enli^tenmcnt, 
operation and restraint, called "sattva, ra|as, tamas " and prodatinf pleasure, pain and 
infatuation. 


3, From tbo throe elements arises intellect. It is said, also, to have the characteristic 
of distin^hing between sensc^ibjecte. This, too, is of throe kinds by quality in accordance 
with actions of previous births. 

4. Egoism IS thiee.fold, being in the form of life, action and pride of power. By union 

With it an acna^-objcct cojoea into &ipcrioQc^. 

6. Eg^m is, further, dividied threedokl according to the dllfeiencc between the quaiitiee 
sattva.ro]as and tamas; ** audit is ci^ed by the names " modifying, passionate, elementol," 
1 ' passivate arises mind, from the modifying ariso the senses, and from tbe 

elcmenul the regions. This is tbe order of their emanation from that- 

thA w 11 ^^^ ^tu end ita business is coosideratten i the Lnstrumclita of 

ttie intellect arc the ear, skin, eye, tongue and nose. 

8. The ^ropts of tW are sound, touch, form, taate and smell. These are, rospectively 
their iieiiss.objectB, even five of five. rCTi«i;uTcjy, 

win ton ""witb iTih intollect nnd orsiui o( ution, Ihoy, 

•». ta, -tor. .«th = tboi 
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13. Giving spfioo, bio wing, cooiuDg, ooUectmg and bearing, are deecribed aa t be reapecti ve 
fuactiotiii of tbe ph^ical elementB, ctbet, etc. 


Cbaptcr V, 

1. That which ts the ten-fold activity la performed when undertAkea by the instrtt- 
mental causes. The ioatrumental causce, because of their innate weakness, act in dependence 
upon result. 

2. The first five bdoag to one class, because they are of the form of thought; but ibo 
romsining seven, beginning with matter, are said in the Saiva to be of two kinds. 

3. In this world the connection of sll, from the uaravcalod on, is with the qualities, 
because of their being in the form of pleasure, pain and infatuation. There is this peculiarity 
in the last ten. 

4. Beepite a eimilarity in quality between sound, etc., and the anroveakd, because 
they are not equivalent, tho one to the other, a separate ctaiw ta to be recoguised hero . Also, 
there is a special case of sonic through the connection caused by the latency of the effect in 
the cause. 

6. The standing of all the prineiplee has been related in order of creation, In the end, 
when the process is rovereed, they sink back into matter. 

fi. Apart from matter every pure species sinks back into energy ; and this stands at one 
with Siva the soul of ail, 

7. Alatter, Soul, Siva,—this triad survives at the destmetioa of the world. Again, 
this becomes active, as before, in creation. 

8. Throng mercy to all the wearied creatures in tbo world, the Lord eanses the destruc¬ 
tion of the univorue, that these very beings may have rest. 


Chapter VI. 

1 . Through pity for the aniiuato beings, the highest Lord grants yet again, creation to 
thoee tormented by the fact that their action is not matun'd. Thns he matures the action 
of tbo embodied. 


2. Having granted maturity of action through experjente, and so, having performed 

the initiatory ceremonies, the ono fount of mercy, the cver-grucious Siva, by sji act of power, 
releases ail aniinatc beings. ' 

3. That a^ng sU eadstcnoca causing eipeiience, which remains to the end of the age, 
is called a principle, Hence a body, a jar, or the tike, is not a prineipb. 

4. The Bouroe of each principle and its primary and secondary causes, also the arrange, 
ment of all the principles, have been related. 

6. ^ Moreover, the principle of prindpies, on which this whole univcriBe rests, has been 
told easily. The glorious King Bhojadeva has arranged " The Dlmmnation of the principles.*’ 

A few Holes on Tattva FrakAsL 


f, 8, ^ onginais of molecnlss of diseertunent.” " molecules of destruction,'' and 
whole molecules ' are, rwpoctivoly.-vyfldnciYrfrf, pnUas^taid wAoW, It is a question 
m my t^d wbother it is better to retain the Sanskrit tcrmmobgy oven in the translation 
expLaioing it in tbo notea, or to translate this terminology as nearly as poaiible. 

I, 0. " The first," PIS., molecules of discernmeot. 

I, II, 12,13. Tbo translation of these voises is very difiSeuit, owing to the fact that as 
thay at^dui the Saimkrit they mean next to nothing. By a manipiiUticn of the veri« 
which ts indicated m the notes, the trenslstiun given here is educed. Is it better to trv to 
nmkc sense from the verses as they ataud, pr to commingle them as the notes indicate 

t g parts of different vofse* into each other, so aa to make the porhans belter sense of the* 
present translatioti ! i vi 
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(Anotrvr, J0^8 


I, 1$. *' B««et4 "—Thu word I haTo cooaUtoaily tnnaUtod by tbo term '* aiumAte 
boing,’* as in I, 5, but bore I hare departed hom that ti-analation becatieo tb« conteit seemed 
(o demand it. 

n, 1. “ Science of Qod "—The oiiguiai U timtasidyd. Should it be tranalated t 

II, 4 . “ The twenty ” have been named in the immediately pteoedmg veiaos. The 
three *' are those of I, d. 

n, S. Should this term be translated ! If bo, bow ? 

U. 9. tivam—Oi oourao, this can be translated " Iqrd ” or lordly ”; but the 
question is whether it would make the matter clearer to do so. What policy should ons 
pursue in such mattors t 

II, 10. “Science’’—Kidyo. The same question here. 

n, 16. “ Brutish breed ois., the fetters. 

n, 16. " He "—eva., the intelligent. 

III, 6. There is a pUy here in the original on knAd and kala^tva. It sssms almost 
impossible to reproduce this in translation, though it is important to do so. 

VI, 6. “ The tUumination of the Principles "—This U the way I hare translated Tatlva 
Ptakdi^. Would it bo acceptable as the title of the whole, in place of tbo Sanskrit name ? 


BOOK-KOTiCfiS. 


The or ^ Easteok Clan ; A Siodr of 

of th? Sliaa States. By Mu. Leslle 

MiznE. Oxlerd. Clofendoa Ptm. 19(24. 

Wp h&v'D ui ihle valumc AnPLbar of tbo eioellent 
books that Mfv. Mltne give* ui Erom iimp to time- 
la %\m case tbo tnheif Ukhabiting port ot B^tisli 
Burma, m%h wbioh ahe d«li, are bfought bofon» im 
la a manner that iMVPi little ta be deairod. Bin. 
Uilao i» mdeed ati ^xpecieQced and hooeat ab«rvdr 

humaa beiagif end anthreiulogiAU have resPd& 
to t» onoffmorq gralcliil Iqr hor encTgyi and 

CApodty for telltiig hcif itwy. 

She plartri ia her choractenqtlo way hy laying 
that ** this book Ei oonPorned for the laoat |^&rt 
with the Katui [SambogJ tzibe of the FaLanxgfi^ 
living La or aeor Namheacp th& capEtoJ of Tawngpeag 
[Tpttnghfljng]p which is oomiiidlly a Bhon Stat^p 
but iM governed by a Pnluumg Otued and inhabdted 
eJiQOHt eallriKly hy Palatmgt.*" Mts+ Milne cbeae 
her place of oboervatiou aad phe next telle 

UB how aha to know a people Seldom eotn 

ootflide thmr own Stotest and what is for more 
inaportontp In detail how kho Icamt a laaguaga of 
which the knew nothing at ^ from a people who 
in their lam knew aothing of bay Ipogoage but 
their Dwn- I know what thia maiuiat oe many 
yeafe ago 1 set to work to> kam the Luagiiago of 
■avagee la the eame dnnimitaaoce+ J found that 
the aavagP waa quite ae bent on leafakkg my 
Uxhguage u I wu oa learaing hi«p and oalirely 
uoablo to explain bie Little pocuharitiepof grammar^ 
which by the way included jpummalicai cLimgpa at 
Hie bogUmiog ot hia worda African tflahion—a 
habit that <»uaDd moeb thought and delay In 
aBoertaiaing why apparofitly diBurent wordi wcna 
inwiahly uted for the aaioe object wh time ho 


woe qtuftUoiiod- Mra. Mi bo in liar eatertaioing 
Way tolle uj how sha tc^trat Fabungp end 1 would 
adviae alj Beorchiira Into the epoech ol wild Liibe^ 
ood the like to study bar ranuirkB ecrioiuly- 
Sho fouad widlng^ o^-on devotedp holpco^ largely 
I take it, though ehe never Jiiata owing to her 
own portdnality^hFavep kindlyp caorgetic, hujpouc^ 
ouEf Byrapatbetin She olito giv« ua a bdght and 
infonobg oorralive of the Joumoy iuto the wild 
biUi oceupLod by the Falaungiij pnd though hiuf 
nairatfvg ie dwaya lively, it is quit* easy t* sm Lhat 
her jouruoye could only haw been acoompliHluHl 
by a wDiDOa pnpnied to face all difhcultiee with 
an intropid bcoft. 

PmiRg om to the main oontonti of tbo book^ 
it will bo found to be mo*t eyrtamatigelly put 
togotheip H aa to tell the wbele atory point by pobt, 
E^egmuiog with HkiUijy and a ahoit excumon into 
Ethnology, wo ohall find that the Fdaunga aw a 
Mcm^Khmer people fixed in a lend clufldy oceiipiod 
by Shane and dominated by them : only una State* 
Hint of Tfkwagpeiigp being„ na alrondy uid, under 
a Faioung ahief, whoso capital Narnhiun Wp from 
an i]limt.rationp a typical For Eastam village on 
the top of one ef tha many hills in the Shan Statu. 

Aitor thia Mrt. Mibc takei us thfougb the 
Pblauag^a lifo from birlh to doatlL Baginnbg 
with llio baby, she writq* ; "The life of a FaJauag^ 
like that ul a Shar* is bodged about with raeial 
and family LraditioaBt and much that 1 wrote in 
lay book on the Shaos L^Amu al /feiac] applies 
to the Faiaaags, in so far as tlmir early ctuldheod 
is oonoewod, hut thure the rBaeiiabhino& rads/' 
Every detail, and they are all vatuabia, ia then 
giwa of tbo bahy*a life and opbringingp, togotber 
with tbe lupentitioue practlcea in eonnoctian 
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llk^rewltb; ovtm llw sotkga luiig t^g iL mid Us j^aioei 
err? Mtirded, Tbo Emixiing cmtom hy Ums ’week- 
iJiky ta bo typacidJy Fsr-Ea^iWij it may bo 

remm-kod b pousoiii^r oaiil It is aUo pb^fiaqt la am 
Uuit *"a Utilo child hm n happy Ijfo b tho vilid^ 
<?f Llio P^uiig and Fotfr [a ol lU* Pabtuigs]/’ 

'* Littlo cbJldrai between tlw agaa of lour mid 
nijio or ion enjoy a good deal of fivodanap** and 
wnm laam to ninko tlMMuacU’es itaeful. They 
cortniftly live id boftuLdii! ultxiationA^ Ate «rofulIy 
tuugbt Lbo ways of life^ fibg many eongB (ri^cordod 
by Mr«r Mdiifl}, Imvo countb^-ont gameo, mdulgo 
in a BecEflt laiigoag^ and onioriuiMLteiy loam too 
inuoh nhdiit the Spuito, *"Tho boys and girla 
aud nU unmarried folk qf a Palnuiig vUila^ am 
looked aftor, m tp Ibcir condqci, by oi^rUln ddorly 
inoa and women,'’ ibe Pakk'tiifmyt who am wealthy 
pnd respeotable, and appointed for the purpoBo to 
toooli ihom mnnnonj end to watch owr projirioty^ 
of bohaviour. Them Isa cortiuQ Ekmptmtofmitbtion 
to life by ordeo), all pogidatcd. It will bo »(Wa that 
il ia not a bad thing to be bom a PeJaung cliild^ 
Whci^ boj^s have beern tattooed and girls have 
fi^isacd tha ordcnl of ibu pfwA, llwy ceaws to bo 
cliikben and becoioo young men and maideoj^ 

ajui bvn-mnfcisip bcgbi, Thla is an ebborato 
affaiTi much rognlalwJ luid oontrolkd by erndtoui^ 
and magic is roaartCHil tOp to soltlo the right suitor 
to many' as the courtabip proceodi. Tliii somctlmo^ 
i-iwlfl sJi lllegitbuato obitdii’Pp gonorally, hows^-cT 
legitim iaofl by subscqfKiat piorriagc. But tho 
FahimiigH make good huabouds ozid wives and 
aro fasthfal to each other. 

Ah. la Euroiw, w amosig the Pabittag^. Him w 
f^vouriua moatba tor maniago, w^hich takes place 
lEtfuaUy betwo^n 10o.pd2S or luorci m» mgards tlic 
giria, tins man boiiig wilder. Tbo mnriiage is geno- 
ridly an c-lopoment imdor very strict coghilatioiia by 
custom^ tlioro hoing ft great deal of taakc^ieliftve 
ubout it. It cuflo with a formal rDooguition by 
the tiUo^ okiere oud is mally quilo a proper 
praceeding. 

When married^ a man must have a house to L\>o 
iiu end os t^ko batldlng of a now hoiisa. just as in 
Burma gaaomby.mquiti^ groat ofim and prupan- 
tiom ihM la much refloft to magic and “ m» men 
in sU tluj piowcdiagfl fnufi ibe eboico of a tito.^ 
Tile Paliuungift howavesr, &bow no great Iovb for 
Lbair bouses* though they are vory^ much attaclied 
lO tl'kclr viT lf gwt, jmd Mrs. Milno luia on intersituig 
litUo ftlupter on Hoiue Life. Sho baa uiuoti more 
io say nbout ttw Villigo Life^ the village botiig 
always ia ft piclurcsquo lituatlon "on the top 
«f a bill, on a ridga coiuiccting two blBis or on a 
spur of a Nil." Mrs. Milne oxplftias how the poopin 
b\'i 3 ia It, thdif habitSp miuuicrs and cuslcuns^ their 
festiviUes nnd ibeir IbAi^p and na the whnlo thortF 
are worvs places in the world tIuLO Polauag viUagBs 
for uaii^^ to Jive In, The peopki hnvo no tnanu- 


factures ftud make ibo moi^y to purclioae their 
waats almost entirely by growing and curtog tea 
fuid by tnadtngi'^ La this they toscmhla oa oJlled 
pceplOp the Kicebaiw* who live on the i;:ecoaaat 
palm nad its preduce, which they aeU, With this 
proviAOi Mrs. MJiluo e^kuus the Palauug mellied 
of ftgncuJlurCp Buch fts it is. Under uotive, that 
is Shim or Pkdatmg rulei disputes were setikd, 
“ when iJh?tc wbjb a hwk of evideneep by ordeals 
ia Order that the assistance of Spirits might 
obtained,” Trial by ordeal ellH lakes place J'ufi 
raeA umkir Bzitish rule. It is not oOBy to btrok 
down iauncmerial ouslom. Mrs. MiJnci howover, 
Ima uoi muidi lo aay on thm Impoctaut subject^ 
as she bok never pftESonoUy witiiceBed Buch a trial. 

Falaimgs bolie^'o that nearly all the ilia of life 
are the work of e^'il aptrits." lu such cfrcumstoncca 
thoir helicis in choiuis end omeuB are nbi^'ioudy 
Important, and Mrv. Biilns goes iftlo them at Bemc 
krngth. Speaking geuoraUyi their beliefs ore 
I ihcdo of Secondary Far EftHtoca peopkis- Et-cry 
FaUning woman doiurcs children* though the cuatomi 
rcgoidiiig chikl-birth g*™ hor ft bod time—n ver^” 
bud time, ChiJd-binh, too* ia on occoiijon when 
piimitivo aupoFStitions ore allowed to run 
dot moTO or kiss. The eame may bo said of death. 
Sim, Miln* gi™ dnftih customs at Earge* and 
ftome of them am of gi^t iatorest. 

Tile modem Palauug is a {irofeosed Biiddhjst, 
but Ids BuddNsm ia only akin deep, as p according 
to tholf own srtfttemeutp it was introduced omoDg 
lliem by the BuruMe king BodiiW|»nyfl| who canw 
to the throne a* Into l7il. Jdjis, Milne cxplsina 
iJiat it IS oociordtnBly of llie purer Soutlicm type— 
Elm Hinn^'wita, and she givea a bnof Account of it 
in ooino ve^ry intcrpsiiag lutgea^ aa it effects thr 
Polaungs. But llie people on^ Animials nt heart, 
f.a., they ate Spirtt.woniliippnrs, and in libs ibsy 
spom to dlflur among themsclvea great ty; hut 
obviouHly in tlufi Inspect they' arc Far.Eastern in 
fL'^liitg. We liAVe U oil Ibfcei the wandering «oiih 
iIhf metemivychoslAt sjid ihe rest of it, and on such 
I points Mrs. !&bliic is must informJDB^ Falaiuig 
ccamogony io indcBnilep but the x^eplo " attach 
great oignidcance to droftitu " and their interpre- 
latimv, Mrs. Milne wrudft up her with the 
pcovorba, dddlcs and folktcdas of this little ktiowo 
folk. 

Itaa an Appeudi^ abnwing dilfftrcneifft in 
custom, which ia nl tsceeding For iutfUmcci 

* elopctnent. ’ Is not Hi# form of itiurtifti^ among 
' ail pAlftung dftssc*. With these nunorks I ji*rt 
' company with one of the best ^Id books on ethno¬ 
logy' H has been tuy fortune to (wm# acrosa. 

H. C* TKMPtE. 

TUK FqiJCWlftfi OF Bohjiav. By K. E- E^iTKa- 
vESTfc ai.e. ciftrtndoii FrwiHi. Oiford, 

This weh’ftrtftn^ book^ which is Ukely to cem- 
tnond much attention from wnton on primitive 

Z 
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bcilii>f (iivcl custom, vompii^ iii(oricis.l]HOrii CDlibct«d 
hy tbe Utp BXr. A, M. T. JAcksoQ from schoDlmDstem 
ki Cnjaimt imd the Kontan, wliich ^wb^quraitly 
pubUahcd in tho form of Koton imdor Sin Entbo- 
ffup[?rviftiDEL, and nSoo iolormatioa on tbe sauna 
liQoa seeiicod by tbo authoE' himsoM frotia tba 
Daeeim and Kamatak^ or KanarESe-fipoakingj dLi- 
t<rioia of the BoiDbay Fraudency. Mr, EntliEivaii 
has thiii mado ax^ailabk to studmls of Folkloio a 
large piiisB of sutbontto footp wbioK 90 far as Bom bay 
{fl cotiDemed, has novor pfoviousty been publLiibod^ 
and whidii wbon irtudicdm conjiinotEOD with ths late 
Dr» Crookfl'a two volumes on iho popdlar reltgicni 
and folklore of Nodiibam hidiot should oblige 
aarporUandsoholam lo pay more altentlon than they 
hitherto iukvo to andeut Indinn eostonui and 
auperfftitions. In hia Introduction Mr. Entboven 
reform mom thaa oii« to Sir Januss CkmpboU^s 
v^uabki nntsa on **Tlio Spirit Basts of Balked and 
Custom/^ which originally appeared in this JoNJiwtf, 
but rightly points out that spirit pomssTon and 
■pirit-wazing do not HuflS^oOi as dir Jainea Ounphell 
disposed to believcip to aeeonnt for all lbs ideas 
and habits disposed by the enquiry iDitiatQ<1 by 
Mr. Jackson and carried to oomplatlon Iby himself^ 
and. In fact* that the origin of the beliefs and practiccii 
Ln vqgus among the people of Western Indin must 
bo sought in variaiv? direeliona. 


The nntbor deals fuUyin hia fbit chapter with the 
worship of this Sun and other natural objects. 
In mlercinco to Sun-worship one may add that sozEiq 
people make use of a brass nr oopper dovice^ 6'urj/a 
ponlfo^ in the fonn of u aqnarc Lnscribod with the 
namei of the legents of the eight quarters, sur^ 
mounted by two oouemtric &rc\m bearing the 
vnrions titles of the Sim-god, t he whole surmaioitod 
hy the wnlhlcnow^i devloc of the tria£ig£e witbln a 
cifde^ Tho davSeo [a included in one of the platos 
tn tho originid edition of Moor's Ifmdu PaniheQn, 
and Rpoeirnens hft\'o occasionally been obtaEnod of 
mjeat yeana hy eollecion of brssa nud copper 
images. I am glad to tliat the anther 

supports my eontention thfti mriga^tkn, qn epithet 
of the Meen, signifln "deor-marketL*^ In the 
Jirtt volume oI The Ore^n e/ Siorj^, ndiicd by Mr. 
PenieT, is doclamd to mpoo 

markLd,” because Hindus seea hare in the Moon ”, 
smd in roviowing that work for another JoumAlp 
I pointed out that ^tioAttka or raiu/Aaru is the 


epithet tiseti in this sense, while mnVu^ p^fcrs 
solely to tbe aJLemativo belief that thmu ia an 
antelope in the Moon. Tho practice inoumbont 
upon Hindus during an edipM am univunHiJ through, 
aufc India, (md aludeoU of a^tlia history will 
remeEnbor that it wna during an edipeo on the 
night of Ifovember22tid. 1751, that Bussy attacked 

^ tl^ fact that tfe« Mnrathas u™ 

hi the «roinnni« described in Mr. Enthovrai-a 


pagfw. The belicr eommoted with the sp^ieaEimco 
of a comet ii alio iLlustmted hlrtorically by the 
' popular view ih^ Si^'ajia death was mark^ by 
the idmultiuuKiUB appoannes of a comet and iv 
LuEuir ninboWi 

On page 02 it Ig stated that soma people belit^iY* 
In tlio exiskinoe upon mountaLn^tops of a class of 
rocluKSt called AgboTi-bavnsT who devour hmujin 
bsingi. The belief ia based upon oolid fact. Though 
the Agbori Beet has practically been iupresaod^ tbem 
are caaw on recoid for tho j-oara 1862, lB7ft, 1812, 
ISS4 and 1885, in which members of this mcnjstrfus 
roiiiratoniity wem convicted by British magistrates 
j. of anthropophagy, Tmi in his Tr^twl^ in IFrsIfrji 
; India moatlcuA Mt. Abu and tl» Qiniar hills as 
I being tho headquarters of tbs t^cU Tlio joeorrls 
t of tbo Ajitluopcilogiqal Society of Bombay contain 
all the information a\iiUabb about them in 1802. 
In bia chapter on Spirit Possession and Spring, 
in which he deals exhaustively with iha Ciodlings, 
Mothers and Bemons who form the real pantbeou 
of the mass of the peopln, Mr, Enthoveni gives an 
LatUTErating table showing ibo casio of tbs prirsta 
who attend on thcBC minor dsitioa. Thn List by 
itself Ls abnoit soBident to provu ilm nbori|^nal 
rharacter of ibose local gods and godduraesi, wLo^ 
though in soi.'eral cases they may have beto 
adopted Into BmlimsLnic Hinduism as pumifesto- 
lions of tho higher goda, have really nothing m 
coramon with Aryan Ideas. Among the most 
valuable fcatuma of the author's Work la bis dli- 
oovwy of mirvivids of n totem Estie otgimiaatieiE 
among th* lowBT classes of tho Pmsidency. The 
I facts in respect of various social di vIsEona have bce-n 
given in the aotbor'a Tfiber and C<mUm nJ.Bamhay ; 
and ho eonOnca hinijielf, therefore, in the present 
work to eimmorating soma of the devokM and 5afu, 
which now reprovent the totem, nnd cxplmning ihr. 
moda of worshipping tbom. 

I in eoimcxloo wit h the passionate filing rsapociitkg 

the a&nciity of the CbWi wbieb is briefly dDaJt with 
On pago 2l3i it would bo intereetidg' to know exactly 
whon tbia fooling dovolepotli for it seems chaf 
from the known facts of hUtofy tliat this vehoDient 
belief dii! not ratist to a inarked degroa at Ll» date 
of Alexander'q invasion or under the rule of IIki 
M auryas, Rogardmg tho objeotion of lughH^'liifVi 
Hindoo to touch or ha tourliml by n dog, it U 
eunoua to rcfkitrt that the wry laat scene in tlfcc Inn+L 
panorama ef tbe MahdbhdfCfia In that of Yudirli- 
thim ehmbaug a mountain in cempony with bis deg, 
and Bnnlly translated, with Lie dog* to Heaven. 
The sontiinnnt imderiying tlw hezo^a Insisteni^e 
upon tho entry into Ecoven of hla roitbruf hcumrl, 
ia appaTenily quite foreign to tJie idaaf about the 
'h>g DOW pomseed by tho Hindu upper-clauca In 
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thfl B&Twcth clift|>U!!f tba aulbqr d**!* with this evil 
ayie, mogac Ukd witcbcraftr muI namtJtms varioiia 
foetbodff adopts fdir infiiKmoo 

of witcbetf^ la^D menUon, liow^vcr, Ibi micUs oI tha 
jXktt^ potoa^ misthod of *11 p witeh-niurdiir, 

PctrhApfl ia tMa rmp^t ihft Bomb*? PmidKiry 
ifl maup advoacod than Bchar and OriBaa^ vtuiTa in 
KD2D ibcj pooplo mmdfpod fthwn irppjMed wiiebnn 
A ftinulor cqnunant Tnay bfl mado on th* aubjoct 
of thit cm of bjwflafieeet which ia i&elddod in lb* 
ieiilh ehaptor oa women'^a ritoft- Tba murder of 
obildf«ii, eppce^aJly pialo ehildf&n* folow^ by 
A bAtb m hload of mutdorcd dhJldt ii wotU 
fenowa In othor pAyta of Indln aa a roitusdy for 
■Ifliility^ ThM casca frcm the Panjab And Uultf^ 
E^viDCAAt which oocrqmd At> tbo eilosA of iMt 
coaturyp hn’™ been reoarded in thia /oiimaf. Three 
mon oaees okuemkI In the Panjeh u nwently ma 
IDS']. The abeenCA of aU ^ferenoe to thia iypo ef 
fjfsual murder perbepa jAatlfira the *viiiiiptida 
that, ih&m savago m&khoda of procunug oflepring 
■Tb na Itm^r oaont^xianoed by the people of 
Weetcfn IndJ*. 

Much more might bo wriitAU About thie pioneer 
wort Thci chAptor on VilkgOp Field And Other 
Eitoo lA both impartAut and intorevtia^ And itiould 
bo r»d by tbaAc oonoemod with the niral oodnAmy 
or BdinbAj^ while the ohaptor o& DiaoMO IhHtlHa 
abjould frquiiliy bo Icoown to ihoae who deal with the 
iAnitALifm of llio anudl towns And v11bigfk& and with 
the pablio bealtb. Mr^ Eathovan^A work is not 
morsly or ^luQ to i\w oxpert student ef folklore 
and primiti^ beliofp Imh posseSBoa a piAotiml 
value lor all who play a part in the odmlniairaticq 
of the Bombay I^f«sLdK^Dcy» 

&. bl. EnwjtmiEa. 


BmJLMTEK DS L'EoOLfl FbAKVAISK D'ErTnlME, 

OxiXNT, Tome XXIlL 1923. Hanotf 1924. 

In a proTiouS luue of the Jadiwi Aniit^ry 
I dealt Ab ioma length witb the histoiy aadachJoTO- 
m^te of the French Fer-EAfftem Sf^oh particular* 
lyinm^fcrd to its antiqqArun rwamhea ht lado^ 
China. Tho rolume that now lies bofATb mo affords 
rnddillonAl ovidenoe* If thia woro oeoded* of the value 
o f tbo work porfonned by Fceaob orieatalliti. The 
drab htmdred pages and more are eocupted by sn 
assay on the relations bebweim jApui end Indo- 
Otkina in tbo uittooath and semitoeath oontureSi^ 
oontributed by M. Feti» to which orw added 
separate papDra cencormng boab-buLtdiog and 
shipping in Japan, loans as intavesb Advanced to 
shippon by the JapanAso at that period^ and thirdly 
a Japsaeae plan of Ankor-Vat. These paperw arc 
roUemd by a rcTxiarksble historical neonstruotioii 
ef the int ChinD«e conquest cf tho Annamite 
country in tha third oontuty the work of 

M. L. AutoueseaiL Bii concluiioaBt which an worth 


perusah arc opitomised in the lourth dbapter of thi» 
sway* and on followed by a long note ou tho origin 
of Ihe peopki of Annam. E. Chavaimes^ in hia 
nuatorly translation cf tha Memcirs of Seu-m* 
Te’ien^ advanced hbe opioion that the Annamito 
moe Eniisi havo had affinity with that of the pre^ 
Chhiesa ktogiiom o( Yue* which oc^pied the 
wostem portion of bho provinoo ol TehS-klaiLg 
And waa daatro^^ in the fourth s»ntmy s.cr, M. 
Aurouseau in hie nolo develops this theory and 
shows that it accords with cortaln wuU-oetablisbod 
hhitoiical facts^ 

M. Farmaabiet ooatributea sezne intcrostmg 
remarks on Indo-CbubMC arohmlcgyp dealing witb 
x^oocntly discovered Cham antiquities^ the status 
of VMiiiu found in ID 12 at Voag^hiGsp which now 
Iprooos a eioall Btiddiujb pagoda, aad varioue indo- 
Chiuoao scuipturBs, the origin of which has not yet 
been dearly asooTtaEiicd. Anothor importent 
paper ie that of Tho VidytUajaby Mr^ Jcao 
P rsytuflki* described a® a eoatcibution to the history 
cf magic among blic Mshfiyialst eecte of BuddbiBtii. 
'Eo oads pointed Attention to the fact that the 
doctrine of the or cmanAtiopA from 

tbo TotAd^aln, findA its exact ecuatorpart in one of the 
OnorbLc sdrlptmoSp vi£«, the Eighth book of Moses, 
which WAS nnqucationably composed betweca the 
aacond and fourth oonturieS Lika meat 

Gncadc literature^ it ti a oaoXused modlsy of mLLgiouB 
bohds in vogue at tliat date in the Eastern regions 
borderiog on Greece. It Li qoita possibla that 
Onosticisin borrowed, largely from Indian philcso- 
phy, and It is equaJly powible that India in robum 
felt tbo Infidanoe of vartcui Esoioni weta about the 
fourth century that is to say, at the time 
wben the idea of monlnuiJ/ci appsara in the Buddhiai. 
texta, and when idaaa of magio commcaoed to 
pervade llah.Ay4nlst lilenitTiro. 

AL F. GoHI oonirlbutes on intvrosting oofiaetlon 
of not^ on the Tibetan rogidoa of Sou-Tch^oima and 
Yunnan* which odds eonsidarably to our geographical 
kuQwlodgQ of thoeb httle-koown lands t while 
ebImolcigistB will find plenty of iuteresting matter 
in tho miscqlionsous papeia which oemplcte the 
Utemry portien of this volume. They deal with suab 
eubjedts as “ a method of fiamg dates in vogue among 
the Lao«^% Magic drums in Mougolia,^* and 
I ‘Tbo ref one of a ELCokthle Idtchim^iBidcLea at T*m ^loa 
in Ai'31iaio.^' a btbUograpby .oad ofilclal record of the 
pfoccodings of the French Schccl occupy the \mt 
two hundTad pogH ef a work, which amply iU^iatmtse 
the capacity lor pAinstoking and logical research 
posscssod by tbo French atchjBologist and aciti^ 
q;uariAm 

ft. M« BOWABDMa+ 
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La L£iiE^-i]£ M L"EiirEii£ifB A;o£a (A^oka- 

AtaBaI^a) DA^‘3 isa Testes l?n>ixss et Cni- 
woiBi par J. PfiZTHreEi. AnaiiJc* do 
riulFneL Tome XXXn : PauI deathii^tp 13, 

Rue Jn<?obi Ptiris. 10-3. 

Thie wcrk nrldcli ie clierACtqfiMd by iJeep Iedqw- 
IciclgD ot Ruddbiist JRc^tftlure nud t^ueh ancilytioAl 
cfipA4!ity. seeks Lo celAblisb thu uppiioKiitkate dAt^r 
the orignup «id tins' i-he AjoM potfdiuip 

whicbi while uuahriniRg tmihtioiw idouticaJ wiib 
thusD BpiH^AriRg Ui llw V\myOt i* probeWy ia.r 
Cklder lluni tlitfi weirii^ Ai ilie laiitact ot lha 

tbeais iba nuthor ift able to fchew tlial the fltor>^ 
oi BiJtMlLa"» jotifnty in tli* m older 

tliae the toTTMpQUdiBg pelage in the I inaye» 
end EfXQniily that, whereas ibo auihOP of the for- 
noer whowe on obvious juefojence tor Um? eounlry 
round Methujap the compiler of the letter glori- 
Sea the more westerly pert ol the land in which 
eerly Buddhlein wm eeteblished. Ttkere can he no 
duubt that MathujA exoroisiHd mueh infiueuee 
on the developmeni: end ctcpthnaiofi of the Bud^ 
dhietie doclnne* owing to the foot thet it wai 
^tuitcd on Ohu ot the greot Imlitui tmde routeep 
find also %\m% ita moimfitio serf bee had lohorltod 
Irom the BrAlitnanv of entieiuily a kaowledgo of 
Banflhnt^ai well ea hu*reit^' and philosophical tra^ 
ditionH. The oftflicet Bnddliiiiti ccanioiiiiiliee had 
devclojri^ mcirc to the eoat, prbnrlipitJly el ^lagedhB« 
whore the teilA emtKKbing the teaching of BiidiUui 
ware probably recited in ilio Magadhi dialect and 
wore usually thytlimie* to allow ol easy fnemori- 
ding. Wlkcii iludilhiBBTi (Minct rated the wostcm 
portion of thi?' t^rtugctic vidlcy^ (lio monka of Ma- 
ihurA* wlm were contx^pianl with flanKkrit ond 
in grecrnl wrra more Init'lEcctunl anti highly trein^ 
cd llmis the aiu-ieoi cumimmitiw nf tba cestem 
regfen^ devebped an entirely now litendun?, of 
riiich like AiaHtitzddjiu it one of the moat thomc- 
lerisljc s|»dioanj+ 

In briefp ihe auQior distiaguiAbaa three phones 
In the groddal aEti>?nsioii cf tlia railh of GauEamo 
Iluddlia from tlio Gaogalie v^allay to tho platoauE 
of Upper Asia, aarh of which coTTcapondfl to a 
liivlhict parEOtl in the hiilnry ol Buddhist lltcrO' 
ture. Otig^nahy confined to Jkfagadha emd the 
neighbouring areasp tbs diaciphw of ^ilkya Muni 
were content with the production of short compi:]- 
aillniii Ln SAago^lhii usualiy In verae^ Latcr^ In 
tbc pisda watcrtKl by the Usage# and JainnAt b.p.'w 
c^invarhi letit to the service of Hut faith the highly 
[Kthshed proee And dinJeetSca of the old BAnsImt 
[ddloaopbflu, Tliii waa the perjod nf MaihurA 
tinting which lunger and mm# parfr>Ei works^ like 
rjic d p WTcfc puhlislied in Sanskrit. 


Finally, on teaching Kiiahjuir« Buddhium becAme 
more eclectic^ lost It# frha»ct#r of a lo<^| sccLp 
uii-d became a univcrB#l religion. This led to tbs 
foundation of a third school of writers nnd com* 
pliersj who recastp commentediipoa„ collated, And 
dcvelopod the unciMiL texts. 

In the oeune af his argument p tlu> author pofnls 
out that there me throe clawfl of Buddhist works 
which refer to tho Buddhist Qouncila' The first 
clow speaks of coo CoimciJ only* the second mcn^ 
tiarts LW0^ and the third refers to a third Couuril. 
Tlie .iiokdwTdno foils id tlko fhit of those three 
claiistii+ Hr also shown that the story of AioIcA* 
pilgrimage ia fairly cfenr evidence tlisl, at tii* dnlf* 
of cotupossiition of tha A;fo4fdt‘*fdn'cfp the cult of 
Annuda was an ctseiitjol fee lure of Buddhiam. 
Thence he proccedB to disE'yk^ the quesiion of 
Upngtipta'a appcAimiCo in th? sixth smd lost epiAodc 
of the Deeds of iVAokA> embodied in tb^- 
and como^ to Bic conc)u»on that the 
^Ifcifcdtvnfdffo is a composiia work, mode up of on 
ojigiuqJ tutm tiespHbiiig the cx^ilolts of 1 lie Buddhist 
ciupcroCj amalgamated by a sen be of SEothnrk with 
Uie story of the first Council And tiw li ves of the 
Pdtrlitrrbs- He gives Ju4 masons for holdtog that 
tliti itdra or .-1 fcfcwidro wa» compiled between 15<> 
and CKJ n.c- 

Tlie ftign uf Pufbyamltraseonis to have msrkisdi for 
Buddlkl#m> the rornrtieiiccirent of an epoch of decco- 
tmlixatlon. VV| th Ida riw to power t h a ^iagadha #fA 
closes ; and ihf* pfopogatioa of the h^w Ui a northr 
woaterly nn[l sooth'We^te rly dirdetioti rtCMve^ n nfVf 
Impidsc. For Finihyandtra was n disinpion of Brllir 
iDBikic Hinduism I and pcr&rcutcd Mu? Buddlii&ti, who 
w^tv tlu» forreil to ieave F^Mifipoira snd fied pro- 
babiy tovTords Kepid amJ Ko^mlr^ and also to llic 
regions of the vnDey of tike Jumna, ovi!^ which ibe 
ithoTC tolorAot Agnimilrn wm then ruling. 

The Anther, in ibo cosirta of hiiworkp make# n 
f¥iAAOimd tfuquiry into tl» origin and BigiuticancD ol 
tfcic BuddJdst legend of Piudokp luid onol^^ee the tolce 
eompgsiDg tlifl Qytlo of Afokn. which are one and sJZ 
dcrfvnble from ui oncieDt and pritniiive legend, Grnt 
elaborated among th# Btidiilusl commimitiea settled 
Iq the pioiimity of FltoJipuim. An nxeminatkon of 

Asoknk Hell ^'ifi'Era/ercTA^eba) l#ads to soma very 
suggeativc rotnarks on the iuiliicnoa upon BiiddhiAin 
of Iranian idooap notably in refersnoe to the Buddhiit 
Lschnt ology and tho figufc of the Saviour Jlfsitraya. 
who aJio wi a su! king oBinit y to the Imuiaii StKKyan t. 
Tlie aulhor^a wctbreo*cpfi*d tJicnw will forma vnluabki 
addition to the IIicTAlure which haa grown up round 
tiu? fignirwof ** the Perfect one"* and the compoa- 
alonste emperor, who combined in himself the rdka 
ol monk and monarDb, and can.'#d <?a rocksp cavcr 
walla, ikud fOiiditone pi lion in various part* of India 
the Buddhist gospel el truth, fcvcrcuce andcharity* 

Bi. If. Edwah&es, 
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THE REPRESENTATION OF SUEY'A IN BRAIDtANICAL ART. 

Eir JITENDRA NATH BANHRJEE. 

The wordliip uf ih& Sun as a vei^ promiDi^nt deity waa peevaleat almost all the 

ancioDt naiiane of world. TIiils, tlio Egypliami had womliippi.^d tho Sim imder vaiioua 
nam^ tiuch aSp Honia, fto, otc., and tho A^yro-EabjloniaiiB ased to wdraliip a Solax ddty, 
named Marduk, who^ fight wit h Tiamat, a hiu^ monster of forbidding aapcct^ is narrated in 
ttioir legends. The ancient Iranians jiaid their homage to the Sun-god under the iiame of 
Iditlira, who regarded as ^ the firat of tiie Spiritual Yazatas/ Helios, Apollo* the Sumgod, 
occupied a very produneut portion in the religioua pantheon of the ancient Greeksi and in a 
tar distant corner of the world, bleeding human hearts were samfieed to the Sim^gqd by the 
anelent Mexicans," in order to maintain him in vigour and enahlo him to nm his ii^urse aiong 
the sk}'.' La fact, tho religions hisUiry of every nation, if projw.Tly investigated, would dearly 
show that the worship of the Sim, in some farm or other, formed an ali^Lmportant part 
of ffouibjp in certain! periods of its eilstmec as a imtionH The reason in not far to aeck ■ the Sun 
aa tho celestial luminnry appealed fotemost to tho imagiaation of the people, and ita daily 
appearance in the horizon, ita apparently onward march across the firmament and its final 
disappearance on the weatern horizon in the evening gave rise to Taiious mythological tales 
among various nations, to account for Ihege pbenamena. 

The Indo'/Vryaus of tho Vedic age were no exocpiion to the general order of mankind, 
and tlie Sun was held by them in the lughtst esteem along with other nature gods. Sacrifices 
wera offered to the Sun-god in various a^apecis, wHob were given difiereut natues such as, 
Sdrya, S&nlr, Ihisban, Bhagu, Mitra and Vi?r;iu, each pemonifjing to a greater or lesser fiitcnt 
the diflerent attributes of the Smi. Thus, Sfirya, " the most concrete of the Solsr deities 
was directly connected with the visihle luminous orh'V and various qualities and functions, 
wf-it? attributed to him ; Savitr, "the stimulator of everything iSarvas^ Ff^isaviid in 
Yciska's Nirtikta, 10, 31) denoted the alwtract qualities of tho Sun-god and so on. The most 
intcTCSting of these different Solar deities is Vi^u. Originally a particular aapeet of the Sun^ 
chiefly extolled in connection with the march across the sky in three great Etrldcs, ho came to 
occupy a very imjjortant poaition in the claatriral period and was regarded as ono of the moat 
important divinities of tho Brihmaoical Triad, aiitrs, whoso connection with Surya is a 
lltrle obaemo inthc pasaagcfij of tlio where he is mainly cekbrated along with Vami(tap 

is an IndodrflJTLian God,* the later Iranian aspect of whom influenced to a great extent the 
i^ubtinqucnt ph^eof Snu^w^orship in India. Bhaga, Pushan and Aryaman were three otlier 
aMpeeis of Sun an^l they arc also celebrated in Vedic h 3 'inns. This list of the Solar gods waa 
later raised to twxFlvOi Ui^ually known a>i DvMflMdityaiiT and the worship of tlieae along 
with that of Nine plauuta or XavagrahaH tame to hold a very importaut and unique place in 


the BrAhmankftl rituals. 

It La generally aa&umed by scholars that image worship was not existent Ln ludia of tho 
Early Vedic ijeriod; and though there is a class of 5 eholar& w^ho would coll this view in questlou» 
therts arc no two opimons on the point that symbols representing i^Miieubr aspccia of divinities 
w'ere frequently used in the performance of the ancient Vedic rTtes- Thus* we have references 
to the fact that the Sun w'aa represtmted by a wheel in tho Vedic ceremonies^, w'hich properly 
nymholiflcd the apparent revolving movement of the Son. Sometime* a round goldeu plate^ 
Of a fije-brand stood for tbo Sm*. Thi* punch-markqd coins, the oriffn oI which has been 
tracod by Caiuiinghu m prior to IQOQ u.c.*, bear on tbeir face various peculiar figure s 

1 MacdoBSlJ. F*dw Idflhotimt P-3®- 

S J?F., 1, 1 la t-*1r -i, 50 (“t): Wsbet, 20, 34 i 0iJF„ S3, act* 4, ^ 

I 6‘Rh. 7p it 1 (t0)i k pUng lS» fire altar a disc of goW wab placed od it to represent ibe aiwi - Mao* 


ilimrtlp TAl+pp. 165. 

t" C a iia^ PE^^"'''^ r o/ AariVai ItidiOf. p. 41i 

I>. R BhauiLirkiir'a vitrwi. 


CJ. CfirmicAatJ Irfcfvwi, 1921| ch. IIT, for Dr. 
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which can <x^rtainly be taken to aymboUfio the great ccicgtbl luminary. A spoked wheel with 
other variants of thermo figiiro^ os^sumed by some to stand for tho Buddhist Dhanvmchakrdr,. 
Is very icgularly found on these csoins*, Thia spoked wheel with its variants ocenrs also 
In the Indigenous Coins of TaxUa {CAl^t pb I Hi 13), in those of the Cklumbams (CAL^ pL iVj 

If?) and in niany other coins. The representation of the Sun as & rayed dise occurs aUo 
in the early pimch-markcd coins and in the coins of the local rulers of Northern tndia^^ In 
some cases* Cniminghaia takes these spoked wheel 6ymlx}lii for Dhariaachakra j but they 
can equally well be assumed to symbolise the Sun himself. Dr, Spooner, who was at fiiat 
incliued to find in them Buddhist characteristics, subsequently abandoned hia Tiewa about 
theise marks and held the opluioti that they w'cre all solar ftymbols^ though be would 
take them to ho Zumoatrlati in character^. Again, ineeTtain pliu^ the "'rayed disc of the 
Sun is placed on an altar and hu mounded by a railing, thus clearly indicating that tho figurt*s 
enclosed within tho railing were realiy objects of worpJiip inside a shrine Cunningham always 
describes this figure tis " rayed circle of San on Buddhist basement railing but there seems 
to be no good ground, as far as we can seo, for describing this basement railing as BuddMat, 
and it may equally well be taken to be Brfihmajiical in character. JL Fouchcr discerns in the 
infantile simplicity of these emblems the style of the most ancient manifestations of the 
religious art of the Buddhists.i** 

But OUT difficulty 16—arc all the representations of this wheel and the lotus 
aacribablc only to Buddhism ? Origiimlly they must have been emblems desJguating 
the Sun* but later they were utilised by tho Buddhtsts for their own purposes. On 
certain coins of the very earliest period, smaU ingots of silver and copper of a definite wicightp 
are affised a few marks, which look like very crude represen tationa of a lotus. On other ancient 
coinsp too, certain 63 rmlx>lfi are to be founds which arc nothing but attempts to figure the lotus^ 
flower intimately connected with the Sun from the veiy earliest times Thus tho lotug 
flower IS mentioned in the mo6t ancient literature of the Indo-Aryans, and it played a c^napi^ 
cuoiis part in the mythology of BrAbmanisni; ita association with the Sun woa duo to the 
fact that the openitig and closing of the flow'er timed with the rising and the setting of tho 
Sun This observation as pegarda the connection of tho lotus flower with tho Sun is fully 
borne out by the evidence of tho Purdnsa, which enjoin the execution in sculpture of a tw^ve 
petallcd lotusj on diffcrtiit petals of w'hicb figures of the diJIcreiit aspects of the 
Sun-god arc to be placed with the god BMskara on tho central pericarp 
lotiLH flower, as symbolising tho Sun and represouiing olher ideas or principles^^ connooteil 
w'ilb the Sun, came to hold aueh a unique position in Indian Art of all ages and aD religions, 

S V. A. Smith, pp 130-7* 7, S, 0, lOr J L. As rogpjtrcla thp Tauriji-& s^buJ^ it nut 

symboUisem tbc Doj-lieat timea tho stui and tho mcoD ropTMented to^etb&r, ojia by tha djBC, and the otfiur 
by the orescent nttaeb'^1 to it I 

7 CurtoitiffhaiA, o/ Ancieni Iiulia (UAIh HIt 14 i TV, LO ; V. S, otc« 

1 Cf. ASlAn., IIKIS.OS. pp. 150-61; and I0l6p p, 412. 

4 Cunnioghami CA/„pb 0, 

10 M. Fouelier* ** Beginnings oj Arf ” p. 14. 

11 V. A Smith, CC/Af., JK lao, Nm, I, 16piJic!.*NiMi. 2. 3, 6, 0, m, 60, etc. Of. ai. Fooeher, Tht 

BtiddJiiMi Arf, pL I| Jigi. 1^4^ S, p^talledi lalua, tlm-tnost charartcHstic form, la he foimd on ih* 
eains of Eran. 

il q/ and fC(hicitt vol. S, pp. 142-5. 

HcimiUlii ill hie FnfOilAf^n^p pp, 633^ 616 pluJ 630, from UhAgavaia P,, ^tamda P., lyid 

Moiwga P.,iho ^IcmW^wlth DivAhAm VnUai^. Anildity* Vmlnin and SOryaimkla 

Vraladi. 8w aIk H^jm^ldri, Froto p. 663, About Vmta from Siitirt DfaAfmfl* ** 

TOCau d'cji#’ Stiih(iJehiet fut^cl pocfniapiru dvdd^jidram tul'amiktim/* Anil red 

finwerf (ni^pa#pa) ufuro ppocijilly nffured to Bury A in hia worohip. 

li ■' Primarily, tho lolus Gowdt to Imw .ytnboL«d for tho ArjmnB tKin vrjj- r^mde tiiBFB 

tho idu, «1 BuixrflitiniEia or dmno birth ; wd wfcotnUrily tho ctwHtw (ojw and itnraortoUty 

pp. 141^6, * "* 
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thjit in the portion of the Vifii^idharm6ifiir<t dealing with ioonogrftphic mattcrai wo find foil 
and detailod instructions for the figiirittg of a iotufs 

Thus, wo SCO that in ancient Indian art tho Son-god represented bj Tarious 

fi 3 rnibolBf sueh ns Bpokod whcclp rayed disOp lotus ho wet- in vanons forme and the lifee. 
When ho came to bo anthropomorphicaliy represented^ thceo wheel and lotos flower 
nymbobi were not totuUy discontinued, and we know that the wheel was placed in ono of 
the hands of VisnUi owe of the Adityas, and lotus flowem were pbeed in both the 
liands of the image of Surya himself* Moreover, the wheel and the lotiia flower, aa co 
many solar emblems, figured independently in many coinst aeaht, clay tablet a and 
copper plate inscriptions of the Gupta period and afterwardfl J* 

No icon of the Sun-god is to be found in ancient Indian art till a comparatively late period. 
The reason is not. far to seek ; for none of the extant monmnetits of India with very few 
exceptions can be dated prior to the age of Almost all tho oldest tnonumenta of tho 

Maury a and Sunga period that are preserved to us are eotmectod with Buddhism^ and 3omc>^ 
times figures of Brhhiuanical divimtie^, who are given a Bubordinate poaition, are to be found 
on one or other of these monumente^^* The Sun-god flgurca rojely in thc* 3 e monuiuenta, and 
mention may be made in this comieetion of the figures of Sdrya in an upright post of the 
Budh-Gayh railing, as also in t ho facade of the Ananta-Gumpha at Udayagin^^. Tlie god ia 
seen tiding on a four-horsed ebmot, with tho reins in his hands^ attended on either iside by a 
female figure^® shooting arrowy, personifying the daivn driving away darkness before the Sun. 
Another figure, probably of a divinityT which is taken by some sebolare, thou^ on insufficient 
grounds, to represent the Sun-god, occurs on the right'hand section of the facade of a ea^e 
at Bhaja, Thcre^ a figure m seen riding on a four-hotsed chariot, under who«e wheeta a^ 
visible hideous struggling forms, identified by some m the deiuonfi of darknt^. But aa in thia 
case the god, or whoever ho may be, is not seen attended by the two female figures ^booting 
arrows, he cannot be definitely identified aa the Sun-god minpiy by reason of his riding in a four- 
horsed chariot* Figures or figurines riding on four-horsed chariots, which can have no po^saiblo 
connection with the Solar divinity, can be found in many of the museums of India'** But as 
regards the Budh-GayA sculpture there cannot be any doubt that it stanch for the Sim^god* 
Though the representation of this divinity is purely Indian in character, the conoeption h 
somewhat onalogoua to that of the Greek God Heliotip who h aho seen riding on four-horsed 
chariots'** The Eigvedic description of the Sun-god, which is certainly the back grciund of 
the human ropresentations of this divinity in Indian art, pointedly refow to the fact of hja 
riding a chariot drawn by one (the home Etasa), 4 or 7 liorsea, and there cannot bo any 
doubt that this coniiseption of this divinity is a purely Indian one, Agam, inthc partienlar 
form of the anthropomorpliic repreaentation of Surya in the art of the Gupta period and 
eubeequent ages, wu seldom fail to find these seven lioma being driven by tho charioteer 


U Bk, IlItClL. 45, v. 1-8, 

1* Flcet'B Ouj5to Ift«WpfwPiJr* pp. 210, . 

IT Figurei of th® 33 goiif, Kuvera and othnar guardiwii of the 4 quarter*, hti and 

in Bbarlmt and SancM. * j- t lu a 

ti cy, a Kmilar ilfiine on the Lahatd Iota, Survti^ a/ W. /pidtcii ^TL IV, p- B. 

11 Cii Mid PmtyW* fiewding to i(MiiofiTfliphio lennliiologv* * t . 

» Wiau* iotr^UA rmgnienU th^t unwrthori (it showed thwo fotir-^^d clumol*. 

■onie with rids™, in till* oonirtctJon icrwenw may bo to a 

to roptrtmil Duibynnh.-- h«at, namtl^d iti KaJid(i«’- ^ 

lDtl>12,p. 73i pi. 3tXlV, BbArhvit iind iwUiBijt bear on tlwin in«iy wptMoiatatioii* o( the 

S 5«r«y E,p>rts, vol. Ill.p. D7 ; ‘ tho four ho^W tho p,nct|d 

owuiioii io«KnW«to . tbo Gn*k poprwptotwn ef Holier tbo Sun^od, but tho '■ 

Indim.* S« .too in thort«i» dortco cHho dottd Mir of tbo Indo Ci«k rulor Pinto. 

Wbit^hoad, Punyat .Viw. Cat. ofCoin*. toI. T,p1. IX, %. V. 
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Aru^, iiftrv'tU on I ho pcdeatal of the imago*-. But the numbed of the licm^ flho^m in the 
podcdtai of these images Us not alwaya sevou, and rthefa ^vith four horacBj though rare, can aim 
bo found In Indla^^. 

*1^6 opigraphic records o( the Gupta emperors tell m about the many endowmenU by 
pious devoteeSp of temples and images in honour of the Titles like Para- 

7t%fllii}fabhatktt and names such as AdUfjasena^ AdUfjatxtrdJuim, Adihjamrman, Prid^hdl-am- 
mrdhaft^ eto,* borne by the kings and chiefs mentioned in the Qupta instriptionSp unmis¬ 
takably refer to tbo very wide espamfion of the solar cult in nor them India ^ Bat ibo 
images and iempies of the Sun then ereotod have almost all iiceii destroyoci and 1 he rnlna 
of these tomplos, in some cases at least, esu be idxmtlded as those of temples of the Hun only 
through the evidenoo of the inscription which still remain**. 

As tegarcLj the images, they are almost invariably lost. One mscribod image, however, 
was discovered by Mr. J. 0. M. Beglar in and was first brought to notion in Cunning* 

ham's .4TcAffio%icaf Sunset/ RtporUt, voL X Vp p. 12 . The date for the installation of the image is 
presumed to fall in a.d, G73-73, and though the image itself cannot bo traced now^ it has been 
described, as a man 2lt. 10 m. high, holding a water Idy llotus J) in each hand, and with 
a email standing figure^ on eaeh sidep that on the right being armed with a club 
This short notice of the iinage of the Sun does nut enable us to assert that it was of a typo 
idonticid with many SClrya Images discovered in Northern India, winch have found their way 
to one or other of the mascunta of India. The cssentUit features of such a typo cjin 
be ascertained if we carofiillj exanune some of these images Tlicao aret the seven-horsed 
ebariot of S^ya with AruT>a as the driver ; the Sun-god with his covered, wearing bodice 
and jewels H with hb two hands caiT 3 dng two full-blowm lotuses, his head adorned with JHirlci 
iwhala * bin two male attendants, one on each side, holding peu and ink-pot and a word, two 
female figures on cither ^ide in the dlidha and pralydlid^ poses ahooting arrows, and two 
or Ihrao female attendants. The figure of the Sun, andsometimea the figures of both the mido 
attcudanta, too, have their feet encased in ueme fkirt of leg^nga. Sometimes fJie legs ef thcee 
throe figures are left uncarved and shown aa inserted in the pedestal or what stands fur the 
oboiiot Another feature of this Sun-imago is the pecnliar girdle or waist zone which Lb 
depicted by the sculptom on the body of the imago. This is referred to in iconographic teicts 
OH nry^ijjya and has been rightly identified by scholars with the Avestan aiietyacm- 
the fiocred wooUen thread girdle, which a Zoroastrlaa is enjoineti to wear round the 
waist*Tile boots, the cJoso fitting bodice-like garment and this waist zone ore the moot 
prominent charaoterktics of thUs type of image, and their bearing on the eTOlution of the typo 
will have to he duly considered. 

The ioDnographio tevte, which by down rules for the meiking of imagra, arc handi^ down 
to in the pages of aeveml of the PttrdnaSt, J/olsyar Padmut VirnTidharmotlam, etOp 

iathe /{pasMw, the Taufro^, and works of early date like the Brkai-Sa^thila of Varfihainihira. 

ta Tlis wvm homefi and Aruoaara frequeody nbM-nt in the Bauih Inelion qI 

S* CaL ofiht Mtittum &/ ^amath^ hj R- gatmi, p- S22 ; ai. OriM and iff 

fvHiaiajp p. SJiSi Dr, Vogol^i Afciftura ^tuArEmi Cufaloguir pp, 104-0S. D 

S* Sit R. G. RhimUarkarp * VaiftMttiMmw Suivi^,and iVfijfof RcUi^hu* p. l ul; Fleett Cuptm 

Inmrtpiiawt, pp. aS, 70. 126, lai, SOsi Vu. 2^$. 

^ ASIAE., 101647^ p* Up pL IX B. Thii Riaible tompie ol Llm Stm. one of the olikat SUrya 
temple# knowa to tis, is situated nt Varrntm in tbu Sirulii Steto, HAjpulaiin. For btor tii'tirplt^, wliicli 
MO itiU oxtont, wc tnsy refer to SOi^'miiftrkkoil in the Tonjoto Distribi ^Goptuoth Eho* vpl. 1^ pt. H, 
p. a00}p, ACodbera in Gajorat and Konarak in Ortm. 

^ Cf, Dr, RSoab^i Supplerntniar^ Cat- of iAw in i^e Mutevnit No^ &027j 

Ca20j *to, CJ, also the sceompiuiyiug Hato Jl- 

0/, ihid,^ No. SaSS, and I5 t+ Bloeh^# lonurks in ihi* footimt^ oti page 79. Scoobo tla> imogio r.f 
fidrya at Ehora, Gophiftii' Bfio vol. I, port 11, p. 313, mkI pi. XVIU 2. 

rs qmrifiTfy &/ rAs i9is, p. £S7. 
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Works on lut, wliioh ootnpiled a t a later clato, also contain matten eliicfly retailng to 
thoseaubjoctsi and thonamos of ViivahirrASmtdra-&66tra and Jt^pamandana 

inay he j]!iontion(.*d in this connection. Texts or portions of texts arc, in many caacs, the 
same in two dUTerent works, showing that cither one boiT(iwe<i from the other or both drew 
from 8 common aonree, Tlius those describing the imngn of Sdtyn as given in TtifBMrfAafWi^t- 
//rnr arc identical with those quoted from jt/atsyapurdna in Qopinath Kao^a Ekmeni9 oj 
Hindu hojwyraph;/'*^. On the other hand, different manuscripts or editions of the same 
work are found to contain varjing texts, though there Is no great dkciopancy in thodDlinea* 
tion of tho esBontial features* of the ifnagEMS<', Thou again, tho texts in many cases arc so 
very corrupt and there are so many copyist's nustakes on account of uniatelligent copying, 
that we must be ^cry eantious in drawing any fu-noching eonclosiona from a mere con¬ 
sideration of theso texts, without rcfercnio to corresponding icons to hear out their evidence. 
Fortunately for us, the extant sculptures representing the Sun follow to a great extent one 
or other of these texts laid down in various works. 

Without going into details, wo may observe that tho most promiaeut peculiarities of 
the image, as referred to above, find tholr place in these descriptions. Thus to quote 
Varuliatnihiro, n representative writer of tho sixth century a.jj. 

"A'dsd hldia jai^horiI{fa»datvtStiSmii Canimlidni Sat/eh. Kurf/ddMityaettam f&daA 
piddflttro jfdoat. Vibhrinaf^* «vai^ardh$ pinibhi/im pitMiaje tftukatadMn. Kunffala-bhisiia- 
ttadanah pnUandiaMri vij/adja (viyunya) The Purina fBungavasi Ed,, p, 

0Q3, ch. 261, V. 3-4) lays ilown that the Sun-god is to be shown in certain sculptures aa having 
his bwly covered by a kind of garment and feet eo^'ered by effulgence, and posaesaing other 
preuliaritics. The Fii iwJtormdwifdnj-jSdjfro describcfi the image of Surya in thrae terms: 

Elmcakra rat}u)divya^itarkMnuj<i siwlnifAiS, J^wropaih wj3fefi/iiTy«i*fofid(?) nAfAasfotni 

sfAiioRHiiA.FHAoltw t?) earaktdica 9 vldvanyo kumudyatM. iahairdtit^ 

tttnnaMUjomanikuniMfnaniilah. Kucyuii , , . , Kavacaochanna Tigrahal!. SanAlapad- 

inArAjivo (1) vibbrat skamdbe kare kramilt" (eh. 28. v. 61.S3, etc.). 

To translato it rather freely ; " The Sun-god should be placed on a divine one-wheelcd 
cliariot with saven homes driven by tho charioteer, who is no other than {,4runa) the younger 
brother of TArkshya. Hlc should be wide-cheated, rcd-ooloured, and beautiful like a wator- 
iily. A tiionsand brilliant rays should emanate from him, and h* ahoukt bo adorned with 
)cweUed ear-iin^. The body of tho image ahould be covered by a coat of mail. He should 
hold two beautiful lotuses by their stalks and the lotus blossoms should bo shown pondlel to 


the shoulders ”, . 

Though no mention U here made of tho .Avestan waist iprdlc—the ocyan^o, and of the 
northern stylo of drees, (miteyawM) winch arc, as wo have seen, mentioned in an earlier work, 
trir, the BrAtifoaiuAfid, still wo do not fad to find a refcncnTO to the tot of the Sun'a body 
being covered, evidently aUuded to by VorAhamlhira in tho term, pd(ftfd«roydi»(.* 

The Makya P«riS?« refers to tho same peculiarity in thesa words l ' C^bfcchannavapufam 
Kff!PiiccUt€»u dariayet ; Vastrai/n^tna aampfiaA camwur tgo^dwffou \ Tho reader will 
apecUUy note tho exprossion ' tcociccHr/#a donfaycA,’ and that ‘ it should be shown m certain 
Bculptures * (ctfnt here undoubtedly meaning a sculpture fully in tho round and not a p^uro 
as aomc would s uppose). This observation of tho PurdnakAr should be clearly bom a 

-» &» 1*. Ill- vlt- ea, verses S-!i nnd OorbBll. lUo, 0/ H.Wu 

S0,5-n Is ihv text. ,U«=HWua tlw «aie in bj* the Wngabte, 

Fh!M. 

*t Varnliamililra, Br,kif-v(nnli:#A, ell. fla, V-Un.ii.i 

s» IsroquotiriBfivMn 8 ni»8««TrijU ccir j'pf tw# Iwnoimplnc text wJiic I J ‘ y 

EVof. l>r. P. R> BhJiAilnrkur- 
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in mind, when wo conaider that tteso iicouUnrities of tlie imago of tbo Sun, which wcro 
ovidontly alien in etuiwcter, were not adopted sabsoquently by a certain elaas of aculptorit 
and imaged of the Sun^god ilcTOid of thcac ohoraoteiisttc features were also knonTi and 
described by the outbori of the .^itapaiAelmg. 

It bos been fully pointed oot by Sir B, G. BbondarkoiS^ that a particular form of sun 
wombip ()tihira or hlithra worehip) was introdueed into India from outside in the early 
ecaturies of the Christian ora. The legend of S&mba in the Bhamya Pitrd^a, Var4bacnihira‘a 
testimony that an idol of tho Sun is to be consoctuted by a hlaga Briibinan^t ^ the correct 
identification of these Msgas with the Persian lilagi, and tho avyamga worn by the figure of 
Bdrya as referred to above,—all these facts undoubtedly prove that this kind of worship was 
not identical with the form of Sun-woi»hip prevalent in India from time immemorial; and 
it was Iranian in eharaeter^*. It baa also been tacitly concluded by acbolais tliat the peculiar 
type of the SiVrya image, which was worshipped all orer Northern India during tlio Gupta 
period and subsequently, was also franian in character. But it should be pointed out tliai 
though this characteristic form of Sun-worship was borrowed from the Persian ilitbra-worship, 
yet tho very imago of tho Sun-god was not Persian, and very few such elemmita can bo traced 
in its making. If tho Silrya image itself is thought to be derived from tho Iranian Mithra, 
then wo shall justified in asking for an Iranian proto-type of this image. But wo knew 
that the Iratiians thcraasjves wnre not in tho habit of worshipping images and our search for an 
imago of Siitluu, would be in vain, f.c., before Mithraism itself was to a great extent Hclle- 
ni«ed, Mithra in ancient Persian raonumenta was rcptosented by aaymbol, as Surya used to bo 
in the early Vodic tiiucs. Thus, for example, in one of the frieres on ono of the four dhtA- 
mos (sepulchre) of Darius, near the rite of ancient Istakhr near Naqah-i-Rustam, *' betu'cen tho 
king and fiic-aitar appears Abura hlazda hovering above, and a ball which is certainly meant 
to represent the Sun or Mithra” »•. According to the writer of the article ' Mithraism ' in 
f neydoptedio oj Bdiffion oad Ellucs (vol. 8, p. ”53), ' the husU of Sun and Moon and the 
drcle of the Slodiac are standing features in tho Mithraic monumenta.’ But we shall not bo 
justified in saying that these busts of the Sun were the pratotypea of tho cullppictuio of tho 
later form of Sun-worslup in India. 1‘tie same writer makea the following oteerration about 
the expansion of Mithraism in Asia Minor, “ The near eaatetd dynasts which sprang from 
the wrwk of Alexander's Eiupiro .... were fen'ent worahipiKsm of JUthra, the spiri¬ 
tual Yaaata , . - * It was doubtless at the courts of these mushroom monarcha that 
the Helleuization of Mithraism, which was the iodispenaablo condition of its further 

diffusion, was bnwglit about ..it,, 

Tho fully anthropomorphic representation of Mithra in ancient art w'os due to this Heilcn- 
isalbn of Mithraism, and the type of Apollo-Helios, the Greek solar divinities, wrved as tho 
original of this Mithra, a.s the Greeks sawr in him a divinity very nearly resembling llieir own 
solar deities. That the Hellenes of j\sia Jlingridcntifictl thia form of Mithra w ith their own 
ypl ftr and planetary gods isabovm by a monument sot up by Antioehus I of Commagene 38 
BC ) t’ir “the enormous cairn on the tumulus of NimrudDagh” on which are five statues, ono 
of which has the inwription, Apollo-Jlithras-Helios-Hennes. W On another relief Antiochus is 
represented as graring tho right hand of Mithra, “ who is represented in Persian dress with 
therodiate nimbus”. Now, we find the representation of this Sun-god Jlithra (Mibira) in tho 
coins of Kaniijka for tho firet time, and there ho is shown as wearing a sort of boot, with his 
extended rig ht hand holding something, hialeft hand clasping a eword hanging down from hi s 

Saivimt find Qi^tr Minor pp. 

St Mr. S. K. Hodivsla in M- " Parrit^f Antiint /iriCa,” bat collected aU ihsewdtnco as resarfs tte 

ld>:intincAl[Ga iti tho -with ih^ Tistdan IdAgJp h« ch, 10k 

>■ Bpi&gel] Ari^ pp. li-lB. ERE,f vol, Sp p* 7Wi 
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waist with Uia heail encircled by a rndiato mrobus and body heavily draped 3^*. Ou the 
TOvcnie of OHO of the coins of the iaamo king^o wo sec a %iit! exactly nimiLar to tha ono descri* 
bed ftboTO* but the inscription in Greek ia HAIOO (Helios). If we oomparo thcae two figwes 
with the one of Apollo in one of the coins of ApoUodotoa , we shall «o that the latter differs 
from thu former in these respects only; »U,, the attributes in tho hand are difforrat, tha 
nimbus soenH to bo abdcnt and the drapery of tho upper part of the body is different. But we 
should mako an allowanco for the ago that intervened between thciw two typea, and tlie Kushao 
drapery of tho former and tbo different attributes might bo the additiona of a later age. 

Thus we may conctadc that this Kushan " >rihiia " most probably had lor its prototype 
tho Greek Apallo, as figured on tho coins of the Helknistie kings of India. We may oomparo 
with this the representation of Mithra in tho Shtssonian Art of tho subsequent ijcriod, Wo 
certainly know at least two such figures carved on the roliels at I^-i-Bustln, which have 
been almost unanimously ideotified by scholars os standing for Mitra {Mitlira).'** One of the 
figures has been thus described: " The body is clothed in a tunic-Iiko robe, belted at the 
waist and richly set off at tho back by an embroidered border with tassels. His head is encir¬ 
cled by a halo of rays and Ws feot resting upon a hoavily carved sun-fiower, while he raises 
before' him in both hands a long fluted staff. He has a foot-gear which appeora to include 
spurs .... The sun-flower fxsncath the feet of tbo image, an early symbol of 
Sun-worship, is a triple flower, and the stem from which it rises is clearly marked, 

This relief on which the figure is engraved, cannot bo dated earlier than the latter part of tha 
third century a.d., and wo sco here what features tbo type of Mithra camo to possess su^- 
quenlly in frao. On the other hand, the Oraioo-Roman artists of Eastern Europe and 
Western Asia laid much importance on the legend about Mithra’s having slain the Bull, and 
the Ofscco-Boman monuments came to bear usuaUy the represontatbn of Mithra in the Mt 
of slaying tbo Bull**. However, what is to be particularly boine in mind in this coimeition 
is this, that Mithra, who was originally represented in early Iranian Ait by a sym^l as m 
early Art, came to be endowed with a human form after the cult of the tmTuan Mithraism 

camo in contact with tho Hellenes of Asia Minor. , - ^ tr n • ■ 

Now. should we aeekto find in this Kuskm Mithra, or as a matter of factm t^ HeUcmstie 
Apollo, tlio actual prototype of tbe booted Sun image of tho early meduoval period in India t 
There is certainly much truth in the observation of certain scholars that the 
oxpanfion of image worship in India was largely duo to the close contact of her sons with the 
idolatrous Hellenistic invaders of India ; and this expansion wofl aUo in no uncertam moMure 
brought about by tho activities and the exertions of the Scythio barbOTaj^ who Mme m 
t he wake of those Hellenes and were largely inflocaeed by them**. Certain pcculiarttiw, e.g. , 

3» Whil«hi?*d, Punjf^ AlfUJcUtfi VitJ, I, pi, XVII. p. 65. 

40 p(. XVH. Np. fi3. pi V, Np. 322. 

il Spiegdr ItAinian Art, pp. 41-2; A.V, WUliikiiia JaekMii, FerWa vnd PrtKni. p. 2!7 

(inti pldJfl. ^ * 

4a Pmui Fuji dnJ pp. 217 18. Spiegel in tJ* Tdwts about iiu? other 

*" Ip ihij dnjiHy of th* above relief ttho obo desorilwd in I he body ot the papotj is n papist contdinf iig 
ihfw figures^ the mlddl* ono iff ft king wiipnng n of mnil, the left a feBiolti figure pours rtoin a 

vvwl in her linntL Tbifu nmlo ffgnrr on ihr nght wuem a diadenit a long tK»tdp a monilu f^tpued ovtp 
tho WnaMi hargo over lii; Bhotdd&tn, it ofi^'rs to tbe king tho coeonaJ eJtele. 1 do not doubt thal the feipalo 
on th*^ loft rrpJT^oni AiiftbSla pud tbo flgum on tho tight Mithm.** (P. 43,J 

14 etU PMttj voL VI, 2^7-8* ph XXXIIT. pp-1 and 2. 

4® M* Al\fm\FonohcT'mUB Bef/inninj/t Bi$ddhUi Art would date tho intToduaUem of tbo praclin 
of imogo worffblp in ImliJi after ^hr tmno in contact with the Oreekr- Mr. P. CluThdii in hU EoMirm 
BchKl of Indian Stu^piurt Eoemod ontir^Ly to iu|ji]>irt M. Foiiober> virw ; hut Intely he bw modiGcd hia 
opinion and !■ now mrlin-pd I* 4iMert ibat tiwugh ioiagta were made and wotnhippfnl in oeftam pla^ in 
anrlcnt Indias tlw«iinjff;tufi to the wofihipof imugosfanio to bn widely felt in India of the Saka-Knibiip 

porioiL Ml Marti O MaMir, a vumftevJar ftdditffl read by Mm in the lUdhanogorei S^iitya Sam- 
milftnp I8th of A.pnlp l8£li 
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the boots worn by the Lidiwi Surj» ftnd iho elose-fitting drapery onjoioed by tile iconosiapluo 
toxU to be shown round tlw iisage, and in fwt ftcUally met with in most oithtee flculpturea, 
would certainly Justify an answer to the Question in the affirmative. Knt it sKould nbo he 
rcRiarkcd at the aania time that the tyiis which was thus evolved was the outcome ol the 
genius oI the Intlian artiau, aad these iivr alien deaienta were so entirely subjugated in the 
later apeciincns that even the oBen eharaelcr of these features was completely loet wgbt of, luid 
their proscnco came to be aewuntcil for with the help of LDgcnious stories invented by the 
Indian myth-maliBia. The ladinn artists cudowed the image of Sdrya with all aorta of ctita- 
meoispre-enunently Indian; e.j., iirija, leydrajAdra, m/aya, vdambandlut, de. They |)Ia(?cd 
two fully bloomed lotua Qoweta, Indian solar cmhlciii.s, in his h^uids, and their ooncoption of 
Surya as liding on a seven'horsod ebsriot attended by UabAt Pratyfisliai and reveral of tlm 
other ucocasory deities, wasilaoLndigemxis in chameter. Here la another caeo in point where 
the Indian genius is rMponsibU^ for whelly remodelling, and giving a new and original character 
to, a type that was priraaiily nou-Indisn In nature to a eertain ostciif*^. A very careful 
consideration of a host of these Sun irasgos found uil o ver Nyrlliem India wuidd moat proliably 
enable ua to lay down the gmonl role that Ihmse imagofi in which the alien elements, t,g., the 
boots and the close fitting drapery, are njioat evulcnt, aro as a class earlier in point of date 
tlian those in which iheso festufoa arc least noticeable, The Stmdmagcs of the csttvnie Stiuth, 
on the other hand, do not show the leaat trace of these characteristics, which were to a great 
extent overcome prior to thoir flrat introdiiotion tlierc. Thn iconograpbic texU also swm 
to support our ooncludon, and these characteristics, which arc more froQUcniUy to b® noticed 
in the texts of the earlier period, catne to be lost sight of or at most were very tsliglitly noticed 
in those of the later period. 

The legcmdfi that arc cumni about the introducliun of this form wl Sao-Wotuhip, with 
tliiii type of the anthroiK>morp!uc figure of tho fittn^gud as the cult-piettiro, have lei'ii briefl> 
referred toabovo. But certaiji deiaiJa arc Witrtli eonsldoriug in order to aecount BRtisfeclorily 
for the pacaliaritics of tiiis type. The iconographic tciU, also meutitmed nbove, in briefi 
allude to these peciiliaritim in thrir own fashion. Ihc peculiar kind of foot-gear, which is 
t-o be found worn by Stlrya, W£m net known to the iohabitatits of India projmr. and so Ihoy 
enjoined that the images shooltibo dmssMlUke uNofthertier Now, what 

is meant by this injunction 1 If we look at the efiGgicsof Ksni^ika oft Uicot>i,vrac of his roinsi 
or at the headless sLatuc of the same now kept in the Mathura Sliuciini, wc at cucij 

uudei^tand the inoaning of th« term, udicj/avtiHA, Kanisko and the raembeiu of his narv 
were to all intents and purposes tooked upon by the riwellcrj of tho Inliun jdain as people 
hailing from tho north, imd luiW consistently do wo light upon certain rlciuwitfi of the dress 
of Kim isho hituwlf. c.ff ,, (he iwulior boots, the heavy drapery, though Indiaaised after wardt 
to a great extent, the sw'ord hanging down from the heU ift a jreculiar fnidiioa, in the 
of Sliryu. Sometimes evon the two mule attendants, on tlie side of the central figure, iit. 
Da'tcii and Pingala, are Quite ccriouair enough, dressi.'d in exaetly the same way a* fiilryj 
himiclf. Wo have seen t hatlLihira tMiioro)ot Kaniska’a coins, and ultituately ApoUo of tlie 
comaoftho Hallonlitk king* of Indio, formed the origmnJ prototype of the Sfiryn image. 
The aeysdyo, or waiat girdkt worn by the Persians, b not to be found on thu pomoii ol 
Mibira on the Kusluui Coins ; but we most bear in mind that Mihira thet© ifl covered frona neck 
dow*n wards w’itli a heavy llowixL| drapery, which in the Iiidian sculptures of Sfirya gave plaei! 
to traaspsient garmeiiU, and tbo position of the Persian aryuriyd, variouH sorts of Indian 
omamenta like hdra, jewelW Mtlctdiitm, etc., wob enijlhosisod. 

As regards the peculiar droBS of this Suft^god, cue other iiLtomstiftg observation 
can be made hen*, ts'a.^ that we know of at least two other Indian deitirs wlio sr*: 

** OJ, tho obscrviitmna ot E«fi>pu,in tfUgjBii like If. FthUcLpr and ethers rrgatdUig tlie ov^jlctiep 
pi tliD B^ddliH ty|.«. 

4JilAn., 1«M2. PhiEo LUl, 
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ordered lo b& ciEipioteiL iw (Iresi'led in tho Sfortkera faijliiait. HemAdri in hi^ 

(^ol. Uj pp, 145-146). while dEseribidg the iiujige^ of f^ltrngvipta and Dlianada {KuYera)^ 
lajR down that both of them are to bo shown as droasod Uko a Northerner, and the 
lattor ia aIe+o lo be endnw'ed with a coat of matl Citragnpta, ‘who ia to bo 

placed on the right iide of Yamn. iti to held a pen hi Im right hand and a loaf in hia 
Curiously cnouglv sec in thb# Cilfftgupta nemo interesting resemblanecsi^ aa far m Ua 
icc^nogrophy ia (xmeemwl^ with ‘Ihe pen anil ink-pot- — earryiiig right-hand attendant of 
Sdrya, who is knr^wn in icuiiogmiiliic Literature by various nami^, such m KuirtdSj Pifigab, 
Dhdta, etc, I'hia Udki/av^m or the Northeni dress was not fully understood by tho image- 
makcrii, iMid these top-hjota T.vcre cHpocially unintelligible to them. They Liked to identify 
tho heavy drapery of the upper part of tho body of filhrya with the tviuaca, or coat of mnil^ 
w'hich they eoitLd understand, At least one of the Indo-Aryan diTuutiea, viz., Vamnat is 
endowed with tLiis coat of tnail by the hymnist.*^ xhe elaborate legend about SArya's many- 
ing Sariiga, tho daughter of Viivakarma, her flight from biin for Mb tmbearable effulgence, and 
Vi4 vakarma's attempt at reducing this imeadktrablc itja4 of Sdjyap waa oompooed to explain 
tho peculiar Foot-gear of tho Sun-god. It k there natrated that Vi^mkfuma pat the Sun on Ida 
lathe iMm-Yantta) and dimmed his bfightne^ by pccliDg muehoL it from the upper part 
ef Mb body ; but he left Mb legs untouched- So some tests*^ say tlmt hk lega eovered 
by hk fcjae or brightne^, and the authoTB of these iconographLe testa atrictly enjoin that the 
lega pE the Sun-god are on no account to be shown bare by the sculptor. Any sculptor viobting 
thk strong Miunction wiU do so at the rkk of becoming a Leper for seven consecutivp births. 
This story as well as those icouographie texta, which notice tbb pceullar Eoature of tkk type 
of Sdry'almage^ show cbarly, in thk case at leasts that the types of the Lmds were evolved at 
drst, and that then rules were bid down In corTeapoadenoe with the type already arrived at ^ for 
the future coti^tnicticin of such imagefip We have retnjirked bow gradually this alien charac* 
tenstio of the Image of the Sun was lost sight of, and the South Indian sculptor bad dp bar 
of being attacked with leprosy when he oeirved the iqmgc of the Sun with bis bga boro, 
long after tho booted SArya was seulptured for the first time by hk brotber artists in 
Northern fndia- 


i* For ,i^>culpturD 0 tsi Kuvem with liLi f<!et thfid and hJs bc^^ly woll-cnvcrx-d with a tuni^i accoinjutnii^ 
by Ikismnsort BAritbseo M. B'our'hAr^ iStf^inningA cj Btt^dhhi Art k p, t-fS^ p|. iKVHTk I and 

49 PAfivi lu doBftiK Imjfa niffuptapii iti Kdra^ei, C^dlcgratYiom Jrdjtdnikn ttuihkyjsmi Moum^ditria- 
nafrt, £>aj^7i« (i^khani futjrs vdrJH Patrad% tu Phnnoda :—Kampyu* Vamdona^ 

nati^AafkfjA. 4 Zjn-p.it&Q^ui'rj dcqitirvdhu-Twdma^pi^^lu lodsnaki. 

kavQ^hAra bMrdrtliti? H^rmh, eic. 

AO t 13,^ F(Sr£id.rii^Pw himnyom wsruTo^^i^nirnijam, ^ ‘Wearing a goldeii <M?a4 

Ei^f mail, lie voils hiowU b hii mdiiuiea.^' 

*l McUiifa (Vatitrava*! Etlitioji). p* ftOS, var» 4 ■ PatMat Patrike. 

Vflil. XVI. Prtnrilt B. B, Vid)'Avjno(t, in hit nrtiela oa ftido UpSuat cti tho lo^a <il SfliTj a), 

tries to ciplain awsy tbi* cohering of tbo log^ n« the Mulpter’s attompi roprtd^iaLlsig the Ujas of tbo Swn 
» en^nei) ip tJio Afnl«^ii PuHm, Bnt lie seeiDB to have folly miBud the point tbit the testi sad ibo 
k^nrl iUcIf in fott try to aeocxint for this nun-Indian pocullatity in tbi'if own w ay. itgain, jf Sflrya'a 
re«t nin eowivd sfinpiy hy hia hrightnees, then bov It is that w« dtnl iIim e«|f-«iri* bmt« on ihs tegs 
of hi* two inalc (ittoodnnts, Ua^dl anti Kupd!. One oilier iiiterp,tjng fen lute ubout these images 
ewm to ha%D been Jioticml by twy few icliioJariii.. oie,, o^tii (he legs of liw fonvaJo ktlvndRuts of Suiya ip 
many mliolu (o/, tb >110 eahibiied in iho Gitptn Csllory of the Gileutia Uiutium) are oonnd hy thtsaiden- 
tionl boots. Ju ihia ronnuetlcn, tho flguTO of a solUipr (?) oh thtf uprighi of t Ji*. milJng of Bhoibut should 
btf notioed. Tbo drew of this flgumia vory pMuliar, unlike thueow uni by ibo figures o( ou Indian soldier. 
" On iLo foot jto 1*0(0. which teach high up iba logs, qh] am oitlwr foalenod or Cniehed by a tliord with 
two t#a*ol», like lliiioo ou the loiok of the IubJb." Th,f typo of (be figure seiiun to bo an ahVn orm and wo 
may eumporo it wilb lit Jion-ridinj; negroid (t) figure trn tho East gnts-inty at Snnehi. The potftion 
of ihe flgoo; from (be waist dOMnwordB is not shown .u tbs wllef. {C/. Cwaninshani'i tthofl,ui Stui^ 
p. 3lt, pi. XXXII. J. oud Qttowed^l'a Bud^hUt Art, pp. 33-34, fig lo. 
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Wc know that the jeonograpluc textd usually give t'vi'o iiaoclh tu ^firya, and it ia generally 
implied there that tlie figutv of the Sun-god should be a standing one. Kediehi of SOrya with 
two han<ls and in a standiug posture hail from ereiy part of India. Bnt images of the Sun 
with four hands and in u setting posture an.' also found in India, though verj' raielv. An early 
image uf the Sun that wok I'niihriDud in Multan, whieh aceurditig to the k^gend of Simba in 
the Bhwii^t/a f’^rdnu wiis the Unit to welcome tiiin novel form of Sim-worahip (Mlthra U'oiHhip] 
ill ludia, baa lieen deacribeil by the early Arab uTiters w]u> wrote about India. Tbht des- 
eription, thougli iu.»l very clear, is well worth reproducing ui cgunectJon with the acated type 
of tho SQrya image. Aim Islidk, AI Istakliri, who tlouiiahed about the niiddJe of the tenth 
uentury a.U. writca, “ The idol is human in utuipc and is seated with ita legs bent in a qua¬ 
drangular (.squat) posture, on a throne mode of brick and mortar. Ita whole bodv b covered 
with a red akin-lihe morocco leatlrec, and nothing but ita eyes arc vbible, The 

eye® of the idol aro pteetous gems, and ita head ia covered with a crown of gold. It aita in a 
quadrangular poidtioii on the throne, its hands toting upon its knero, with the fingem cloaed, 
so that only four can be counted.”** Al Idrbra deacription of tlie image b similar tn charocter, 
but he Buya ' ita orow, Wow the elbow, seem to be four in number.Other tseated images of 
Sihya BTC noticed by Mr, Goplnatb Rao.** As regarda tho four handed imagea of Silryn, 
Mr. ^laciJoncll romarked that no imogt'a of Sil^^ endowed with four liauda are to be found in 
India. But Prof. Venkateavora baa controdiclcd Mr. Macdonell and has referred to a few 
reliefs where the Sun-god aeema to be endowed with four hands.** Bui it should be romarked 
hero tliat of these four-liaivlcd images of Shiya, all seem to be ol the seated type, and if a 
general ohaervation eon be made with some approach to aceuiacy, wc shoulcl modify Mr. Moc- 
doncirs statement and say that standing images of SQrya with four hands ore liaidly to he found 
in India. Another type of the image of the Sun, riding on a sin^ horse, ia rtfenvd to in 
the ^gai Pttt&»ti6 and the kfi VUvikarfo&vtMm One such relief in Krmdl (Bengal) 

is juentioned by Mr. Nihbilnath Bay in hia Riaiofy Mutahidabai, 

Solar character cun be tracsed in the oiigbi of the many important Brhhmnniral deiticb 
of the Purhnie period. We have seen that Sfiiya enjoyed a very proniiiicnt place in the 
itigvedic period, aud \"i«iu, recognised an one of his aspects, came to h© regarded as one of tlie 
roost proroment diyinitica subaequciitly and became the cult liead of Vais^vism. As eueb, 
many imagea of rariouft types were raado of him. Tho story about f5amgA’s -flight from Surya' 
relates how from the leavings or parings of the ffapicmlent body of the Sun, uuuiy weapons 
and attributes were made for other dirimtica. Thus Sudor^ Chkro, Vajra, .SiUa, Sakti were 
each made out of these cast-off portions of the Sun-god,, and they eame to be rogordctl as the 
weapons particular to Vi$na, India, Siva and Skanda respectively. This legend (lerbaps 
shows, in no doubt a very peculiar way. the solar basis of theae gods. Mr. Krishna .Sistri 
remarks in his Sau(h Indian Ooda and Ooddaaaea (p. 23d): “But witluii the flaming orb 
is recogn^ the god KAriyana l\u9pu) whose body b golden, who assumett the form of 
BrahmA in the morning, Mahesvsra (&va) in Hie midday and Vi^nu in the evenbg . 


W Enbt'tf p/JWidp VaL I ( litOT)p |i. " 

•* Ibid., vol J (IA07). p. 82. Idibt teuiarkff' Thtre Is uo (doi b India ur in Siud which rs morn liTshlv 
vqtisraUNl.' * • 


f vy vv LJUCXIX (CTidorsBdh relief). p(. 

LXXXVIIb njj. I Breaas. Madras l|,««uml, flg. 3 IHtarhl*. Hujpatanj, i( i. foor-Jiwided). 

»» ms, pp. 

A^ni ‘WrifU, eJi. 28, v. SU. tUfyn fliiMlu OhOthan*, 

doa of tbs !r* Mnt»u,ch. 51, c. 3), txirwwi, thi* |iawA|tc fniu i|.e fottucr workaod In dvwfip- 

doa of tbs imogss of i|,e o,b.>r innim,n^nt wl,ol«a)o U,r...wol fo m ih« hmuo. 
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. . p , An illuBt ration from Chidambaram 144) evident Lj reprcfienta Surya 03 com¬ 
peted of Vlmu and 3]a1}covaj:A (Tiiniurti).^^ 

It niay be remarked in fine that the t 3 'pe of the image of the Sun-god, which was 
introduced into India in the early centuries of ibo Christiati era and largely Indiaiui^ed by 
the genius of Indian art bits, may have played a promineiit part in the development of the 
types of many other important BrAhmomcal divinities. 

[The two figures ftccomjianj-ing this article ore typiealiy North-Indian In eharaeter* Tlie 
details in both of them fully prominent. The garmejit eovering the upper part- of the body 
of Silr>'a is finely aaggf^ted by the artiet io Plate 1 * wheres^, the trunk from the waLet upwards 
ia left bajfo in PlAtc 11. The at^^nga and the boots are clearly marked in both the £gure«» 
Tlie relief shown in Plate 11 [from Kon&tuk, Omsa)^ a finely carved piece of ficulpture; seems 
to t» .later in point of date than tiie figure in Plate I. 

I am indebted to JOr. Stella Krumrischp Lecturer in Fine Arts in tho Calcutta Uuiveraityt 
for these photographs.] 

THE DATEl^~TirE~kAiTTILlYA. 

BY H. C. RAY, SLA. 

findiugof the of Kauti^ya^r"" Prof. K. V* Rangaawami Aiyangar 

“ will ranund students of Bo man Iaw of the fortunate accident wUeh made Niebnhr light 
upon the mantiBoript of Gaioa at Verona, in lSi6.*'^ The importance of the recovery of this 
work can scarcely be exaggerated. There is hardly any field in Ancient Indian History on 
which this has not thrown welcome light. All students of Indotogy are 

therefore highly indebted to Dr. H. Shamaai^try for not only editing but also tmnalating it 
into English. To tlio iranslation again of tliis work Dr. Shamai^try has added a learned 
preface putting together all therclercnceato tbis and discussing its age and author¬ 

ship, His ccmtentioii is that the present work wm composed by KautUya, Prime-minister 
of Cliandmgupta the founder of the Mauryu dynasty in the 4th century D C. In the in¬ 
troductory note which Dr. Fleet has written and which has been published at the beginning 
of tbifl tranHlation t he same English scholar gives os clearly to understand that be i» in liub- 
stantial agreemont with the conclusions of Dr, ShamiiA&try. Soon after their viowB were 
publidhed, however, they were hotly assailed by Euroix^an scholaia, fiueh as Hillehrandt, 
Jolly, Kdthaad recently WintoirtdtK. Prof. Jacobj was the only exoeption.* The critieiams 
Levelled by these scholars may bo reduced priiicjpally to 3 viowi: 

1. The work might have originated with Kaurilyw, but was developed and brought to 
its present oondittou by his school. 

2. The work wa^i itself originated and developed by a school of jmlity whieh was asso¬ 
ciated in later times with bis name. 

3. The work might itself have been eoniposed by one single author or at least one 
Compiler or etlitor about the 3rd cent. a.d. and been fathered tm the legendary Ch^oakya 
Kautiiyai w'ho then looked upon as the type of a cunning and ortBcrupiilous minister^ 

Let UH now take into consideration the first two points wMoh are closely allied. Kauti^ya, It 
is eontonded. may have originated the w'ork, but the work itself was systeniatic&Uy dovebped 
and brought to its pitsent condition by a school either founded by him or associated with his 
name. WTmt is the evidence aridiici-d In supfiort of tbie position ? Whenever the views of 
prvrious autho^iri^,^s on lEndu pnlity are specified and crittcised, they have always been 

/ac^kim lOl S, lao. Riii Bahadur EJfiiUl on T^rimurif t in Bun^Hkhnntl hiw triad 

Ui liniig oat liie aulai- fltarai'Mii' t>f tbi™s TriiiiuHiH,i#e Flute H atid coa>| 9 arelt with tbo flgun 

of KOryn hi Lliidatnbiurtuti in Sfr- Krishna wcjrk- lOso ASlAR.^ LUH-ll, pp. ^0.2^0. 

I AfKitnt iwRtin (Maiirn.% 1910). p. 7, 

1 F«r ^i^ferpiwrs to the works of the o -ithulaw, lee tlj-s bibliography at tbd 4 nd of this chapier. 
V- Smith iu his ^ufory of Indin snd Thomas in tbo CQti^^ridgt ^ Irvitn havo virtualh- 

agreed with Dr. Shama^try mud FfoL JmcobL 
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followed by a definite stateninnt of Knutilys'a own mth u apedfic tnedtitm of Kauiilyo 

in tho tliird j^erson. Tbiu uho of the name in ilic tliird peraon haa k'd acholan; to infer f Imt the 
work w:s corapoaed, if not exactly by Kaufilyo,—by aome teacLcre who flourished in tlie 
school coiuioetcd with his name, 1 regret 1 eaimot bring mjaclf to accept ihoLr line of rtaiion. 
ing. For they have adduced no avidoace-to demonstrate that the mention of an atitlior’a narac in 
winding up the discussion of a subject, already handled by previous dfMrt/aa, lunst necossarilv 
indicate that hia name liAa been sped Bed. not to denote him as the individual author but to 
denote his sobool. It is true that the autraa of the Parts and t he Uilara Mimd tiisOi for inetance, 
while introducing such discuadons and apecifying tho names of the various teachers who 
contributed theun, have ended with the specification of the views of Jaimini and BndarAyaiw, 
their reputed authors. It is also true that both Jaimini and Bfldarfiyana were the reputed 
founders of these schools, but thU latter conclusion docs nol follow from the mere mention 
of their names at the cad of such disoossions iutrodneed into their efitfaa. We regard t hem as 
tho originators of tlicac schools, Bimply Ijccause they have been traditionally handed down as 
the foituders of both the schools, But is there any Independent evidence to show that there 
was a school of polity founded by Knutilya associated with his name ? Kaufilya has been 
referred to so freguently io later liU-rnture that, If he had been really connected wilh a new 
school, at least one reforenoe to this fact would have been tiwoed aomotvlierc in that Mteratiiro. 
What wo, however, find is that he is utuvemily considered to bo the author of ihc A rthaMatm, 
but there ia no nsllablo evidence that ho was the founder of any srhoob^ Koutilju does not 
stand alono hi this respect. We have a similar instance in VAtsyftyana, (he author of the 
AdwuMiitrw. In these su/raj also discussions are frequently iotrodoced with ihc raenlion of 
the names of difierent previous autlior* and end with the view nf VftleyAyana Idmwlf, 
whose name has ^ways been mentbued in that oonncelion. Are we then to suppose that the 
authors of these Kdmaa^iriM cannot bo VAtayftyana himself, but that their Imdy of rfiltros was 
evolved and competed by some of a school of erotics founded by him or associated 

with name. Here, aim. there is absolutely no evidence to show thaUhere was anv such 
scDool for the scitnoc of proHca, 

Porlisiw the most extreme opinion expressed in this connection is that of Prol. Hillebrandt. 
nf TfriiTt?^ I U'** use of the phrase i7i A'««/ifyaA tells against the authorfflilp 

«ivire tlierefore aaeribes the work to his seh™!. What this mew 

imA ^ 1 -*' aamc of on individual ui the third iterson is an 

th- ^idication that Iho work is not his. but that nf his schooi. 'HiiH. however, ignores 

KTnntca tiilT ^ of an author nientionJng his name in the third pereon, wlietihe has to 

roaMin ^ handed doww in fmlia even to mwlem times, atui this is llie 

l’"«ta-satnls tike KAnaka, TulsidAs. Kavir, TnkArAni, f'haiididfls am! 
othem invanab y asking of themselves in the third pereon. 

the mere phrase iff KaniHi/iffi, or Hrti A««fi7ycA, occurring in tin- 
f am ijR'imrfvd / tliflt it wb* not work of Kiiu|il)ii; bul i^if liis flclintil. 

evidoiicc ^^flher. J have alreariy rt'inorked that there is no trtiftiworlliy 

Kautllvn ivu„ ■ T 1 school iiiexistenre, whieh wa.n ciuinei'led with I lie name of 

** ali i Knutilya expressly tells us I list 

on thesiihber'^'^ir**^^ aulhore of Hindu tmlity iwinrtohis tinu- Imd uritlin 

oricinalit V -. i »«t«laim much c rigimlily * at nil, Ni,r dn i, licdefci rve niiy credit for 

In these diMUssbii!* * forili (he vtewT^of (he previnus onlliitrs 

^ ^ givp« inciii^iiliinl tK]iinir»n. wliirK in U* cxtc iu 

aatlw ' of'‘■ith # iliieifite. Bur Jaephi |«sfn[«l nut (bni (Iw 
lucKle] of histiwj), year* af(fr tfie slntrsmu anti t(eseril>i!tl (lie time e( hi* lirrocn (In' 

h» fwmraTnn* f uru. 1ii» pu™, but iliere (• iiolhinir Iv ■!«»" (hat Katttllya ww 
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uriginat. Jiul |jc caniiot prtHHibly bo orectitod with ItavingoriginatBd an ontiroLy new systolic 
ol political philoauphy^ To aay, tliorcforo, that he woa the iotiader of any ecbool ia to my 
mittil a view which is not only not horde ont by facta, but is inherently imj^ossible. 

Wo itow torn our attention to the consideration of the tiiird of the views referred to above. 
Befurc, however, ive con satisfaetcrily deal with thin question, it is ahsoiutciy neceasary to 
diseuBA another point, which is really the pivot of that and kindred sdews. So fa; as the 
.drlAo^tni gncB, iti otany places we have been told that Kaufilya was the author of the book, 
r have ahoady adverted to tho discossioiia in which the naniGa of provioos autbora precede 
that of Kautilya. In three other places in the work the name of Kaufilya occuis, namely, 
at the end of the 1st chapter, at the end of tho lOtb chapter (Ilnd Book] and at the end of the 
last chapter. Thus it has been calculated that the name of Kautilya occurs in the book not 
kvM than 72 times, and, so far os the internal and cxteisial evidence of this work is concerned, 
Kautilya undoubtedly w'os the author of it; and further, oa the concluding veiws of the lOlh 
an<l the last chaptera show, this Kautilya must have been the piime-ministcr of thehlauryun 
King Chandragnpta. Osn this Kautilya really be the author of the Artha^Ssim t I have 
already stated that Prof, Jacobi^ la tho only European scholar who anawers this question in 
tbe aflirmative. Prof, VV internitz, bowever, holds tho opposite view, ft may not bo possible 
to agree with the former when tie Ba 3 rs that Kautil 3 ’a was like Bismarck and could not haw 
found time to establish a school, and Prof. Keith seems to be riglit when he n>marha that 
Kautilya was not Bisiuarek, and India is not fiermanj*.'’* But it should be borne in mind 
that in India there was tiewr any autaguniunt lictwcen practieaJ politics and the academic 
pursuit of knowledge. The latest instaiire is fumiehed tiy the tw'o brothers, MUidhava and 
SAyana, who wvre administrators in tlie Vijayanagar Ein]}liie, Imt who nevtrlLcless found 
time not only to study, hut also to write about Vedie loie.^ This, 1 think, satisfactorily 
answers the argument of Prof, Wintemilz,wlien he Mi's that thu ArtiiaMalra was (be work. 

not of a statesman, hutof a pundiifund of [M-danlic etasai heat ion and definition. This laat 
characteristic is certainly prominent in the writings of both MAdbavaand Sayaiia. Kowr- 
thclc^, history* tell.*} us that both of lliein were shrewd administrators and wise statesmen. 

^ however, adduces many more arguments in support of his tjoritton. 

riius he tells us that the very name Kautilju gives rise to serious doubts. Tlie fact that In- 
iH never called Chftnakya and only once Vishnugupta, which is a conjist’s addition, rniift-B 
grave Buapielons as to the real outhomhip. The word Kautilya means *'crookednefla, " 
, , ‘ lilt<‘ly, he asks, that Chnudragupta's miniaU-r should have called liimself 

Mr. t^ked or “ crookedness [>rr8oni6td.”T He forgets thotin Liilia pwplecften Itear names 
of evil import, but they are not ftshaniefl for that reason of mentioning them. The A itaraja 
lirtikntana lias given us thi* name ^unahsepha, which means ‘ the dog’s tail ’: and we know 
thaMhc author of one of the ancient scripts of India wo? Kharo^htha, wltich signifies ' the ass's 
lips. But if we want any instance nearer home, it in fnmtsliedi by Kaufilya's ArfhaMtlra 
itself. For does Jie not tell um that two of the authors of Hindu {lolity who flourished 
before him V'ntavyfldhi,i.e., 'Gout 'or ‘ftbeumatism'* and Piniina, f.e.,'slanderer’ or 
■ backbiter. ^ liy should Kautil^'u therefore be ashamed of calling himself Kauiil^'u in his 
work, aiiiiji^ing for the moment that it meant ’ Ctwkcdncss ’ 1 But is it so as n matter of 
fact t If he is to Iw ridled *' Mr, Crooked,'' would not the term bo rat Iut A 'vfUa than KnutilJ?a f 
Is there anj' instance of an alMtraet noun like Kautilya, which must a!wa 3 ‘D be in the neuter, 
l^iug oae<1 for a mnle individual by changing tho gender of that word ? Evideiillj' Kan- 
tilyamuHt lie a (addkitit name, and if we saj* that his mulher was KutilA, his name must 
l>e comc Kaiitilc3‘tt and not Knulily^. j\jid if we supple that he was calitsl after his father 

• V, Smitli pna TliairiaE bo cm also lo Bliore this viow. 

• /JI4lS’., HitO, p. 131, 

1 ^ Outlaw, by S, Jtrulmaawami Aiyaagar, pp. 309-10. 

• Arthaiittn, pp, W, 93, ete. 
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Kutilflip tli (3 aam& TuoiUtl be Kaufilft, 1 am afraid we cannot hope to eiplain the formation 
of the natne, if wv porsiat in ooDiieeiiiLg Kantilya aomeliow witb Kul^iJap The author of the 
p^oMdJtafpadruwa perceived thia difficulty and has therefore given a different etymology^ viz.^ 
Kutah gha^h fath Idnli hafaiaA kuIadMn^h (tidfnapai^i^m Katitilyah. This cxplaimtiDn may 
t^erhaps look fantastic, but what 1 contend is that the name niuift be explamcd as a iaddhia 
form. It ia po^bic that Kutala or Kutilaor Kotafa or Kotila lA'as the original name from 
which Kantilja was deriTcd by pA^ini^e sdtru Oaryddibhyo yan. Jn later times, however, the 
Qo(ra name Kaufalya or Kaufilya was eonfoundq#! with the ahatract term ' crookedness/ 
especiallj as the prune-minister of Cliandraguptrip being the fueanfiofaecuriogthe sovereiguty 
of tho Mauryan family, mast have boon a fimt-ratc diplomat and an adept in state-craft. He 
eamc thus to bo oonnected somebow^ with all the dark and devious methods that are 
asa<xdsted n-itb diplomacy and duplicity. Recently 2tlabimahDpddhy&ya Ganapaii 
lias pointed out that the word Kotala ii mentioned by Kc^vaev^iii in hiA Ndndf^rthdrn- 
avasamkfepa, na meaning both Gofmmi and on ornament.^ 

It is thus difficult to see w'bat objection there can be to our considering Kauplya, the 
prirae-niinister of Chandrsgupta, as the author of the ArthaMstra. The only way to cast 
doubt on this coneiudou Is to show that there arc traits of style and some words or names 
in the bod}' of the boob, whieh are of a mueh later period. Sir B, 0- Bhsndarkar/^for instance, 
has taken hia stand upon this tyjie of internal evidence and has broNght the csomposition 
down to a much later period. We will therefore direct our attention to these arguments. 
The stfougcst internal evidence on which these seholarB have relied is the close afllnity whieh 
tho Kaujilij’a heara to the ^ufm works of a later period and to the jffdffietstf^ra of Viitsyftyana* 
The method of stating the viewTS of opponents in a discussion, together with their namesp and 
setting forth the fiual decision by their specideatiou of the view and name of the reputed work, 
is a special charaeteriBtic cif the sHim works of the later period , aa among these Vhtaya- 
yana is the earliest^ being referred to the fourth Ccntiiry A.n., it ss ccmteiided that Kantilya 
ooutd pot have been far removed in point of time. He and his work are thua brought down to 
the accoud or third century a;d. I eonfeaa 1 am not convinced by any arguments which are based 
on mere eonaitkTations of style. To quote an ipstautv, Mntkimldsii is evident ly a drama of the 
eoTCDth century, but in stjlc^ especially so far as the prologue is concerned, it hm a remarkably 
clow resemblance to the introductory portions of the 13 pbya nhich have recently been 
asorihed to the poet Bhdsa, IVe know the date of the positively. It htdonpi 

to the seventh wntury A.D.,andasw^ehav6 got a poailive date for this drama, an attempt was 
made by Dr, Barnett** to bring tho thirteen plays above-mentioned within this late periodi 
But I do not think this vie tv has commended itself to scholars like Prof. Wiuietnita, Keith and 
others. Secondly, it ia true that the date of Vatsy^yana’s KdTnaauira has been settled pretty 
accurately. Hierc no evidence^ that it was added to or w'as tampc'ied with by interpolatiouB. 
This, ho wo vet t cannot be said in regard to the Kedd7iAisiUra:sof Bftdar&yana or the Nydy^^iras 
of Gautama. There can lx* no doubt that both the bodice of the fuiras, as knowTi to us at 
present, cannot be much earlier fliaa tho first oentury a.d. But it cannot bo contended that 
most of tho sufroA forming each gae of those sets were not m oxiaience long befure^ Take for 
insLanoo the I eddnin 4uiru&, To un impartial scholar there can be no doubt that they have 
l>oeii referred to in a gf the BkayavadyUd, m notict'd by Mr. Amainckor*^ and 

Max Alujler.*^ Whut is the ex plana tion of thb discrepanuj 1 Perhaps the Iieul explanation 
is that of Phif. D. II. Bhaiuhirkar, who has coniewded W'ith great force tliat ihc«* 

a Bdkfwl by Gamipatl IViv&ii(iruuL Ktitri, : vermtn 5, 2^. 

Prt^iiktUuii dddmt a'ir R. G. Bha,viQfS;fir. Fmb Oriental Cotifwiici?, pp, O-V. 

II tHiD^ p, 233 and 1023^ p, *22. it Q. V Vsidya. Epki India, p. 407. 

H>k MulJ^r^ Indian PhUi^pffy^ p. IIS 
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V€ddHla-^fiffaJi^ though they long prior to the Bhaguv^dgitdt Added to from 

tlmo to tlnio and Acquired their presoDt fijtitj, when tlicy ivero Gret eoimucnted upon by ^ 
Euo^t erudite coiuiueiitator, ]K^rkAj>s UpavftrshAr U such is tiio CMe^ that partlcalar truit of 
the 0 u/m which tt^fcra to the opponents^ vicwi along witli their naincs and duniollEhcM 

the m by eelabUfthing t.l te doct riue of t he a nl lior, m u very widl date Ijack to a ti nio niueJi onto - 
t'ior to tile Bharjma^if/itd and even the KtiviiHya. Tkere therefore ^ nothing Gtmnge in 
Kautilya iniitatiu? that atyle in Im Arih(i^d^r<^, Again, it L& worthy of noto that the 
m they cxi&t at pre^nt, Uke tfio f‘Wdii^a-#i/ra# in their present form are of the 
third century A.n* Hut cuooualy enough they do not share this trait of style and we may 
therefore rGasonably mk why^ they should not share it with the Kdma^Htras of VftteyAyanaT 
although both belonged ptactically to the HAmo period. The truth appears to be that style 
is not slwaj's a aafe argument to go upon- No doubt there are many works of one and the 
same period which partake of the ejaqio charaetoriBtio style, but thAt does not preclude on 
Author from imitating another style^—a sijia not prevalent in hb day. It will thus be seen 
that the trait of style ^liown by the Atikaidstra is also shown hy the V€ddnfa»iatms, the 
greater of wMeh are as old os the fourth century B.c,, if not older. 

\V^ now turn to a consideration of the views of Dr, Kalidas Nag,*"E He scoula the idea 
that the ‘onliro Jboa como out from the head of Kautdyap like Minerva from 
the head of Zeus ^ and refers the work in its present form to tlie post-Mauryan period. His 
main ooutention Lb that * the diplom&ey of the KauitUffa is not that of a centmlioed empire, 
but indeed tliat of a very divided feudaUitm, in which each chief is in perpetual oondiot w'ith his 
for hegemony and in hi;, turn is crushed by o new scries of WTvrs. It repreaenta the 
noTiiia) atomist politics of a very dccentraiiaed epoch,—quite the reverse of the politics of a 
great empire. Thus the diplomacy of the itouo7f|iKi ia either anterior or posterioc to the 
itauryas and does not show' any trace of the eentralLBmg imperialism of Chandraguptu/ lu 
trying to establish his thesis he even goes so far aa to deny the cxiatonco of tho term 
Uhahravarim in the t reatise. But every student of the ^rfAoidsem knows that Kaufilya 
dhitinetly refers to thia term* Thus Kaulilya Bays: 

DeMh pfihivt: ta^ydm iliinaiSiltiifmtdTdnfaram'itdtchfnitm y^a^wsaha/fraparirndn^Tnn- 
t iryakchalramrt ^ * 

IDtia (aiiuntry) means t he earth ; in it the thousand of the northern [K>rtion of 

the country that stretches between the Himalayas and the oceans form the dominion ol 
Chakfav<trim or Emperor.]^* 

It is clear there^forc lliat Kantilya expresaly refers to Norihem India {intBcht) m the seat 
of a big empire which is ineonsistent with tho irappofiiiion of Mr. Nag 

that the Kautil^ya reveals tho picture of a decentraliJ^ed feudalism* Clearly Mr. Nag hoe 
been misled by those elLaptcrs in which Kaufilya discusses the theories of intcr^State relations 
and war, fn eatpUiniug these theories Kautilya has to aeeumo tho grouping of states ; but 
nowhere docs he my that thess states were all smalL No one again wiU deny the existence 
of big states liko RiOfsia and France in modem Europe, merely from the fact that there Ib 
conflict—I might almost say peq>ctuai eonflJot—amongst the statca for hegemony. Yet the 
fehoorlcs of inter-state relationa of Kautilya ean be applied aubstantially to modem Europe, 
with iU great states likoKussia and France tnd tiny states like Belgium and Greece. Kautilya 
truly remarks:— 

trjQ hi ifandMmkdranatii : ndiaplaui lauhaih lohena ^andhaUa HL 

(It is power that maintains peace hctwtc:n any two kings : no piece of iron that Is not made 
red hot will combine with another piere of iroa.)^^ 

{Teftc contmmdA 

14 TfKfMw f?r Vip,th ff IMffAcwinii For is, 1923+ pp. J 14-|ip 

li AnhoidttfQ. :?ad ed.^ p. 340. 1# TrunWrj IJod ed.^p. 390. 

tf 2qi1 edi, p. 20^. Trento , p, 322- 
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A VERSION OF HIR AND RANJHA, 

Bv ASA SISOH or MaOmuS*, JaiJiu DtarKicT, Pirti^Ae. 

RewtiDiiu By HL A ROOEj 1<C-S. 

Prefatory Koto. 

Bv Sn RICHARD a 'niSirX*E> Br 

Tttl 9 rough Panjabi ballad la td inkiwt to show hoU' dreply the tale of Ulr and RanJbA 
lioa eaten into the loinda of the jKoptc. It la not a liigh elaea poem or even a weU*told tale, 
but ite main Intercal ia tliat it waa eompoaed by ono MA Singbt keeper of o awecta abop 
in the Sadar Bazaar in Jhang, who tvaa a native of MagldauA, a %'Ulagc in that dirtnct. Tbis 
we team fram the laat atanzo^ 


Text. 

Afi/.' 

. Ake Rabb nUu yad kariyc : 

Devi MAta du a&hit& lorijc, jb 
Mere aodaroi'i uthy& Cliar^yaron ;— 

“ Kissa Hir to Ranjba joriyflj ji. 

WAria SbAh da hei bayan jebfa, 

Pbog'satte ’atar iia ohofiye, ji, 
jVsA, Slngbanaii hai kuebh gum bowe, 

ApoAp matlab sArA pboriyc, ji." 

TraMJation, 

Come and edebrate the proisos of the Lord, 

And oak the help of Mother DovL 

Within mo have oriaon tho Four Frienda (aayiBg):— 

Conatruet the tale of Hir and RAsjhA 
Aa warts Shoh* bos told it. 

Do not leave out the aprinkling of the aconta; 

And if ony iioint is missed by AaA Singh^ 

Dtsdoao the moaning of it thyself," 

Alif 2. 

Awwal dA e bayto, yAro, 

RaajbihAn bhlro samindar tokou. 

ManjQ Takht^Hozare da Cbaudhri si 
, Bcte ath, jainde wakif bar lokou, 

SatAn nAl oh rakhie onjor bott; 

Dhldo na) si uadA pyAr lokou. 

AaA Singba, Man) A foot boiA, 

BhM nAl KAnjbA karan khAr lukon. 

1 Tho iioeia Is tmungod in 34 itsiisai muhenHl by lottofo of tbo Afal»'Ri»Miaa Alpbnbol 
genomlty in tho order of Lbo lotters, Eooh sUnu oorniMocM witli itio lotior tndicaUuii R, 

a Authorof tho most oolotmtedi vetsieu of the Story, trsnslsted fay Q, C, Uibomo, mid publiahod 
onTs, VoI, L, os s Supptomont, 
t The pregoAt author. 
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Trari4l^v>H. 

This is tlio begiiuui]^ of the tale, aiy Erieada t 
B&njh& caW of tamhiMr folk (Ja^s). 

Uanju vaa Cbavulhrl of XakhtT Uas&rai 
Anil had eight aons of whom wa know. 

With aercD he was on had torma, 

But Dhldo he loved greatly, 

Wlien Maujd died, O Aai Singh 

There waa disagree inrnt between K4ojha^ and bis bralbruA. 

Be 

• BoliyAu m&rde B4njluneti nftu 

Sat bh&J jebre usde han, MiAn : 

Ghar j4we te bftvtAii lAot'ane, 

N4l tohmatftii do qadhan j4ii, illilii:— 

“ Nadht Hit Syftl di paran leiwen, 

Taditn jftnl tain •nun jawAn, MiAn.** 

AftA SingfakahndA : ghanofi vak hokf 
RAnjhft tarak kitft ptn kb An, MlAi*. 

Tmnaluiiofi. 

With ^vile) words to BAnjhA 
His seven brotbera abused him. 

They tumed him out of the house with acorn and cunes. 

On hearing these words from a travcUor 
“ Go and got the trntli pledge of Uh the SyAl. 

She IS fit lover for a youth like you." 

AsA Singh says, ftitnjhA left his home. ^ 

And ^ve up eating and drinking. 

re ‘ 

Tarak HajAre-n(in kar RAnjhA 
Jhang chaliA, Rabb dl As karke. 

Chit vanjU khfindi te nAl bbdrA, 

GhocoA turiA. Hir dA qiyAa karkc. 

RAtiii vloh masit vajAl vanjli, 

MullAn kadbiA, 'Ishq di pAa karke. 

Kamm Robb do dekh tAA, AsA SitighA ; 

BaiihA nadl teii, obit ndAs karke. 

Abandtming Takht HazAra, RAnjhA 
Went to Jhang, tnwting in God. 

Ho took bia flute brown with use. 

Ho started from bis houso dreaming o! Hir. 

At night he rested in a mosque aod played hia fluto- 
Tbo MuUaa turned him away taking the side of love. 

Behold God’s work, AsA Singh. 

Ho came and sat on the river ban k, sad at heart, 

4 lUnjhA la leaUy the nitial Dame cf the here, but it li (dway* u»d w Ms pecwaal ujiifc 
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St 

S4biU flidq de n&l kAhiiclA :— ^ 

ilEjn-uOu jhiib d& p4r utiCj Millui’' 

Ghufis^! ho mtihAikc jaw&b dittft:— 

** P0j£i& leko kfliT&ijgc^ piif j 

E4p}b& kAhiAFatjlr gbAfib-hAp^ Mian, 

Hatbuh eakii& be rozgftf* 

Aa4 Siikgb&^ taia&sli& e ddbh^ ibt bf i 
Kebtt kAfeg4 agAn Mifiji. 

TramHalim, 

With firm trust be wyu [to tbe boatman]:— 

" Take me to the other aidfi of the BtredSij Sir*** 

Angrilj' the boalmaii toiiUed :— 

I will take you over on pajmenl. Sir.*' 

R&ujha faid' I am ft poor man, Sir : 

Without a livtJibood aavo by my bands. Sir*'' 

A&4 Singh : behold thou too this wondor : 

What commands the Creator wDl f^ive- 

Jim 

Jad^h muhtoo jaw4b ditt&p 
it&n}h& bowG khal& tiati&n jcbftj 
Pichboh Mull ft kadb-ditlft vichoii ; 

Ag^io hanr miiift bq-!mftn jehft. 

R4ujhft “ bL-tmillftb karko let vanjiS : 

Rftg gftwiftn r^ih-paichhftn jehft* 

AsA Singh j m mard rannftja 

Sohnft gft^r^f pftrl de ehftn, jchft« 

TTun^taiion, 

When the ferryman had refused to take him acroea, 
BlLRjbft was left alone oJid perplexed* 

Behind the Mdlla had turned him out of tlie tooi^uep 
And ID front of him he met another rascal. 

E&njhft saying ** bi^^iTuh/* look his flute 
And sang a snul^eutrmndng ditty. 

AaA Singh [says]:, he enchanted both men and women, 
Tbta beautiful youth who was like a fairy. 

Chirrs 

Chftfneji BiLnjhe^nftii bed ulbe ; 

RannAn dco'i jhabel cliAu ti]bieiit ; 

Berl vieb chaffte bahftliftne ; 

Girdi baith bbartndiAii muthieid* 

Ludhftn aaniathiA t Meijlh do raunftn 
Jt JaW df vanjll kuthieni. 

AaA Singh i BAnjba too te mast buiftu 
Gbar chbor. kbAtvind kolon mthienh 
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T’raxafah^n 

Two womon from iho boatnieo'e hamltjt Aroa« 

And took bim into tbe boot. 

Tliey took turn into the boot and madt him sit down, 

And they aat down and began to pound grain. 

Ludb&n underrtood that his two wirca 
Had been captivated by the JatVs Atto, 
jUA Singh [says]They were mad for RAiijha 
Left their house, and quarroUed with their husband. 

tlaqq di puebhdA bit R&njbA t — 

Ben vich kohrA iialang kasiy&e ? ” 

“ £ t&ti Hir SaletS di sej, iiliAa, 

Qiase Bhf^bh&r! koiou daaiyAo." 

Sunke Hic dA nAiite Uiusbi hoiA : 

SuttA palang tea gharAn dA na»>'Ae. 

.4sA Singh:—Kabiu Hfr nAa jAho kabiA 
’* Tera jialftog kiao Jatt kasiyAe." 

Tfwwlaiimi. 

RAnjhA asks for a true account :— 

*' Wboee bod is that spread out iu the boat, i ” 

“ This is tbe bedding of Hit tbe SyAl girlj Sir, 

Whose tale is told with that of BhAg-bhAri." 

Hearing Hit’e name be waa delighted 

And he who had fled from bis home lay down ou the bed. 

A«A Singh ^eays]Some one went and tdd Hir :— 

** Some Jatt is stretebed npon thy bed.” 

Khe 

Khabar je itni pAt us-nAii, 

Vich gbam de Hir SyAl hui, 

*' Mere aej utbe suttA kaun Akc i ” 

RawAa nadi teii sAyaa de nAl hui 
Faille mAr muhAne ndii chur kitA : 

Pher RAnjhc de An khiyAl hfii, 

SinghA : Hir di dil vikA-chnkI, 

JadAu nainAn d! naioAn ten jbAl hui. 

Tranthtim, 

When she heard this news 
Hir the SyAl was voted : 

Who baa lain down on my bed 1 
Coining to the river witb her companion, 

First sbo began to scold the boatman : 

Then she came and looked at RAnjhA. 

[Says .\bAJ SinghHir'a heart was oonquered outright 
When eye with oye exchanged its glances. 

(To bt eonfinued.} 
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Gipsy By KrtTi Eonow, 0»1o, 

(Vgl^ XI oI Upguii^tic^ Survey ai ludiA 

edited by Slej: Geob^x Gbiedsok^ K.C1.£>:k 

D.Lrrr) 14xl0i, Yllh 213 pp. Catcutt*. 

Ck^verEu^at 

Tbs word ** Dipey ii bernued in the 
Qt -* DDiHAd^'^' Its tuc £i nQt inb&ndiHl to auggeat 
any oonAficliep with the Romimi CIupJj of SurD];h3> 
Throu^houL tLo ico^h and bmidUi of India ml-' 
gmioty tribes ore to be found i some aettliug down 
in tiOWDS Bud viffagea, otbera (till moving from 
place to place in pu£4uic of their ordinary avooo- 
tiops. AH or nearly all wondermg tribea ip India 
bavn dialects or of IhoEr own- Some of 

these forma oI Bpceoh ora clooely couDcctod 
with wdUkaowii languageip and have already 
been described in tUo oourao of this Series. Thiu 
lix are dealt with in VtL IV, along with Dravidiao 
tangnagee, and seven Ln Vol. IX pa belonging to 
Uio Bhil laaguages. Xn the volume before oa 
liE dlaleqta and ten urt^Qt* ore diBCuseed. The 
dialeeta arc sSk^ Bcld£Ei\ Eh&mip O^Lki ajod 

Feodhiln; the o^yafa need not be epoeiOed- bay 
la nid on 6 to be a m.<piQ argots but on p^ 4 J ^ 
to be a duiinet vemacula/, TIio latter atatemcat 
ia correotF U la a real dialect with ita own 
daclenaioTUj conjugal ioni. phonotlcr taw aod 
^mtax. and ie as indcpoodont oa any non^ooma^ 
die, non-cr^MjaeJ dialect which* apoken by few 
people^ Uoa open to the inJuaneni of more powefful 
QBighbotirq. Dr. Xonpv, however, on pP ^ was 
perhaps thinking of the Orimioal VarJatioa which 
may bo deecribed oa an ofyej boicd upon the 
diAleotp 

The Aulhor's main thesia is one of intense intot- 
eol. He argues on both eUmolDglca! and 
lingttietio grounds that all there nomads had a 
Common Dravidian origin, and that for many 
oentnriee they have roamed over Indian In facl> 
Jie hLuti that they are indireotly referrod lo in 
the Mnhd^dr<ti^ where TudhUbthlro in warned of 
impending treaohciy in • Jargon undorstood only 
by hims^f and Ibo epeakor Wo can but wiih 
that the limitatjoniB of space had not pravontod 
the production of more evidonco and prec1udo<l 
a fuller discusaion of the whole problem. Wo 
rhodd like to know how thfoe tribe* diflemJ 
fcTom otlier Dravidiaos, why they Nepaialcd from 
them, whether they were ever a unitedt though 
separate, whole, how and why they split Into diversa 
elainentB, and most impononi of slL wlmt their 
conuKtiotL la with the tfu* GspaiM of Asia Minor 
and Europe* The arguments pointing to original 
unity are weU put togetbar^ and a good case Li 
made Dui. The author will not bimteli ololm 
oompletely to hava established hia poutioo, bat 


be may jwrhapis suy in the famous words of tite 
studcikt, oskod after an ovomhuitjoa if ho had 
succeodifd in dcmoEistrating Euclid Bk. I Prop. 

Sp I should not like to say that I prere^d it, but 
i iblnk 1 made it aeem very probable/" 

I Though supposed to bo DravldiouBj these 
nomads now apODk Aryan disjecta^ gensraJly eon- 
nectod with ^jpuloni, Gujarati or Maruti-i« A 
nninber of ihe secret words ooed In their ipeclal 
ar^ti are cemmou to seveTnl different trUboa 
and oX these a few are found tmaATig Euro^ 
paan Oip^tesL Thua the word or Irdyd amploy- 
cd by Siais and X|fa, (also^ it may bo remarked 
by Qhufoa who are not diBcufiaed at oil in this 
velumel Is like the HomanJ ( t English 

It does not howowr moockp os here sta¬ 
ted, *' man pur sJ timpt*. It jdwaya mean 

a man not holoasuig to the tribe. This ia true 
also of In India there ia a further Limitation 

of meanings Tbo word meoiiB a man of ordinary 
rcppeetable aociety^ Thus ^et would not coll 
a ChUrA or Gsggr^ Xoj^Up’" but a Hindu, Musal'^ 
man ar Englubmoii wo-uld be BO called* Other 
Homani words Are Jukda. JhqhiJ^ thukal chiik 
or dhokalt dog (Eoiu, jukelb snd rbaklo, boy 
(Rom. raklo^i In addition to there there are 
of course the nunocrous Bomaui wotdi width are 
rofumon to all Banskrltic languages^ 

Prof. Konow ia tquob lo bo coogratiibited on 
his contributiona to the LLngiiistie Survey, 
Of the Id veliuncs now before ue ho be* writien 3 
in tdK And Sir Oeorgo Qde^on li. It Is 
□utter of gteat mtisfaciion to find distiu- 
gulsikod foreign scholars, liko htm end Prof. 
Bloch of FariB^ dcvol Ing tiiemaelvoB to modern 
Indian vernaculars* thus showing that import^ 
ante doea not depend on a remote past. The 
viewa evpresKd in the present woark w|U oommadd 
general acoeptiince,, except those (occupying' ouiy 
, hall a page In all} which rslato to the oonneotfon 
of Romoui with Indian languages. These should 
be reconsideroii 

The ircaimert of the ainUlarity botwean 
dialects widely aoparatod geographically* a shni- 
^ Laiity wMch slion itsalf not ao much la Indi- 
■ridnel words a* In met hods of word^bnlliing, and 
' particularly of icoret woid^buildkig. Is valuable 
in ilsalf and lead* fo important resulta. The 
picture ol thi* great tribe with the vwiuf^/uii 
in its veins^ a band of people much Latgor in' time 
post then today* foschiatea the imagtiutian; and 
the poMibiyty of their being of Uie some me* os 
I the real Qipaire should attraet the attention of 
I OrfoaUdisla and fill with Joy the hearts of th* 
iotiodcfi and supporter* of the Gyp*y ^-oro Sochrt y. 

T. Ghabam BjuiJlf. 
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SjVRALA and devadabU 
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SARALA AND DEVADARU. 

Dt JYOnSCHANDBA GHATAK, iSj<. 

Fob h vtry long time there has been preTalent ameng both Induw and Wcstem^ecboUia 
a wnuine oonfuaioD as to the ciact agnification of the jiame* of tho two tnecfl, ‘ SaxaJa * 
and * DevadAruSome have boldly identified the ‘ Sarala' with tho ‘ Devad&ra ': others 
have shown diffidence as to the identity, but have not been able to draw a satisfactory lino 
of demarcation between the two 1 whUc still othc» have mamtatood a soeptieal adenw. 

Afl a matter of fact the nctnal difference between the two trees ia too wide ^ ^ven nse 
to anv real difficulty. Tide wiU bo evident from tbe following article. The vanooa lem- 
ooBS wovks on Rhetoric, poems, treatises on Atjurvida, works on Botany. PharniMopsa, 
popular and scientific nomenclalure, books oneeonomic anti commer^ products, all agree m 

J^akmgtotbcsamceffect.andtbuaconfitmwbatlhavejustnowsaid. Evcna^refnle«.n- 

hmtion of the various passages of Baghuva„,^m, ftumdm^n^Aouamand ^m ^nch 
the woftls occur, would show that the poet KAUdAs was also qmte aware of ibis difference. 

Let me, first of aU, discuss the theme from the aide of Leneous :— 

(U Am^imsimha apeaka clearly enough. He has not only giv^ tho namtj of tim 
two trees in two different places, but has ii«erted the names of va^us o^er 
between them. He has given seven other uames for Devadhru . and two other 

names lor ' Sarala.’ 

Cy. (a). ,..Sa1empSdttpah pdrtbhadrakah 

Bhadraddru (frBjfcififlWiti jdtaddru ca ttdfv. cw, 

PHliMfthanui tapla ayttntemddrufi. (SI, 64.) 

(A) Sriralafc pKtiWflAuM. fiO-l „ r,^,. i„+i, 

It i. .pp»™>t •»" <i«>ftioo tb.1 a » Mm»on te totk 

Buttki. » »o ia fcveta ot tern. To «« ■" 

•Dvij.- koth . • wi«.kom MsW •■>4 . I™* ^0“ ‘“'f'S' 

that a twice bom caste ia a tooth. 

IS) The rum-rrou*. lerieon pointe out the .rteJ tUIerene. the tw^ 

by pUchtg «de by .ide, while jiytng <h. Tmoe. "i the wenl 

Zyeca*kdMt}ui. 

rr Devakitthantu Sarnia dcvad&n i-»wltfrTiA6A. 

(3) Tho lexicon iferKxl also very aimilarty drawa a distinction, w e gi ng 
various meanings of * 

nr PiiHiOtlhantn SaialB.devadftni-WflAfni*W. r i- 

(i Ee«. tie )e,l.^pSrK;5r«.,»n,i. teem, to here mee^ the d«..met«m . 

when giving tho varions meanings of tbe word DSm, he wn e -,1 

•■Mr. ?<•!*! F"""' dnojareef-iurf .B«h> '•he. stniiB ‘he metmop ol 

..tt p.“r»m»4tt«<4r.,ie.»I.nt. But .he. .Vvh.* the me.tJ.g of 
ScraK he t4e.«^ eh. Mr., 

From the .hwe^> ^ the cue most gencmlly Imoro end most 

pitaMru, Amom-pd^^. «f« > , exolainina the meaning of the other names of 

oommonly used. This is the . j|" gunila ’ meant tho same tree as 

the tree, the term ‘Davadftiu ^ (inasmuch as it is the moat 

p„p.l„ .1 .11 ■“ X'°^.fcTl^r le”C.ph.o.. both 

aooorduig to Amaraai :« a very lariw majority of treatUes, ‘ FatikHjtbA “ exdu- 

Ji^y tL. rntthorol4.M.-t;omir,M,for exm.,1., *iv» 
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‘ POtikA«tha ' as a nwne for' Samla,' but ho doofl »ot meption it aa a aynopym of * Devad&rn/ 
Moreover, the singular tentiinatJon in Putik&ihahvaya-dmna is aignifieant. and siiows 

that tbo aiitlior must have nit'ant only one, and oot two trees by/^aiifidffAiSAtioya* Lven 
if we take for griinled t hot a singular case-a fliit hos been used to mean both the trees, it 
stands to reason that the use of the rather ambiguous term PufifAfAa would have botii 
avoided by the Jesieographer, in view of the fact that definiteness and clealneea are essential to 


lexioons. 

Further, if we go to the etymology of the woni Puiikatiha. we find that there is a 
significant reference to the malodorous principle contained in the wood of the tiee. Now, 
’ turpentine.’ wliicli is the oko-resLiioiis jitoduct of ' Samla,’ and is known an SanOadmiia. 
.^rtmsta, Vrfcfiidkdpn, etc., is decidedly more pungent and oflensive iu sineli 

than Beenddru oil, or ieJow-td-fef as it is popularly knovfn. All these would go lo 
support the view taken by me. vk., that the lexicographer Keiuva-Hvftmin must, have been 
aware of the difference between the two trees, 

(ii) The lexicograplicr Hemacandra eiplauiB Sandisdfvm as5tfe«flfB, PAyatit, FrbwrfAapo. 
(Vide d/arlyciinB(f<i, 7th PhrsTiya). It is a pcJnl of much importance that the 
oleo-TCsinous exudation from ibc ' f^rala ' tree has so many technical names, 
while tin- oleo-resinous exudation from the ‘ DevMJAru' tree has no lecimical 
appe^Uation. This also goes far towards pointing out the initial difference between the 
twotre«a. 

As to works on Bhetoric, BA^hata in bifl work eh. 1. voey dcariy 

pc.iictte put thf difference. 

C/a ^ * v. s. **---- „ a. a a 

Ip- Edititju). 

Even a work on Biography, ifis., BoBAla Caritam, a composition of tbo sixteenth 
oentury, draw$ tho dinUnctioa. 

C/, SarahfA dcva-M^iK^^^ , • a a. *. (cb. 14, a). 23). 

Tbe 'w^^on the Ay^tda moat pointedly mark the difference between the two tree* 
and dwell at length upon their different medicinal properties. 1 quote bebw pass^ca from 
the most eminent works on the iyurredo, where ' Sarela ’ and ' Dovad&ni * (or Dam) have 
been mentioned side by side. 


I, Carahi:— 

(1) AsarubMifui .. Samlnj-SftUalf^ devaddmagAimahOia . 

(vide Agtin’ddi Taiia, ch. 3. Jvara-eikitaita, see. 

(2) Devaddru^^ridre d« .(vide Dduradtitsd. 13 

f&SSSbSsied,. 18ch,)8ec.77(orl04.Bangat»sied,) ^ ^ „ 

f3l Dei odScorttiW Saralatfi Devaddn Sa-ndgaraTa .(vido OroW 

32 or (*ec. 63, BaDgabaai Datamtiiad^^ 


ch* 


ch. 15 or {«ih. Bangabuffl); «ec 

OArtOfTi.) 

(4) Sgniiffl rt ddni iewfuffl.(ch. 

to Bangabasi ed.) 

(fi) Sad-Samlar-ddfveld—nuitij i*tM. 

Beo,'53 or mc, 110, Bangabaai ed.); FnM faif«. 

(0).... .Slardai AiSffu...Me ArafpcutAdimm, 

oral. i2, Bangbasied.). 


27, ifraaiafliAAo tikUad. BCc. 16 or (29) aco. 

.(vide oh. as, FflfaiJjtdifAi citUad, 


ch, 7, aeo. S 


II, StLiruta - — 

(1) ^aniAi— dteaddm—ga^dira —Si#^pd 
(2j TnlJWjfarim Sarjuravtiii SarahfH dteaddm <a 
aec. 16). 


(videMfma/Adflflfli, ch- “*6. 109). 
(vide C{kitiitaMhdiifHi*3 ch. 16 J 
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(3j_ Kuttha -ddnibhih . Sarald -gurH-rdsn6bhih (vide CikiUitattl^DtiPi, oh. IB). 

(4) MadKuhitu ZitftMuJWfl «» Sartiiam devivldni ..('ddo C*i((n'eaatfdn«ni, 

ch. 21, SCO. 14). 

(5) ElA ttibalttlatA tqfnd Saralam dwada m ea (vide CiHtoitosiAdjiajf, oh. 3S, b^. UJ. 

(6) Pminlun^Kfaim naJwfofii Sgrotow devaddrt ca (vide ob. 7, 

KO. 6). 

III. Bdifbhata — .j L Trt * *1 

(1) . SmyatAu 

CUtitsd}. 

(2) 2ffiiffu*d^r»Jtora.5aHjAKi‘5atHr*a' dundhS Srit'efia -Qugyulti .... (vido 

eh. 19, K«ftha eikO^, Mjihlvairakwji.) 

(3) Saraidma’raddrvbhySt^Jddhitam .(vide mpasthdmm, eh. 6). 

(4) flij-ftArf^st-dani^Sarela-.. -(vide t/ttaraj/Mnam, eh. 2. Vahroytt-eikiled.) 

(6) Bajai^ ddm-Sar^ . ("do Ulfataathdnam, eh. 3. V4tarcga<ikittd.) 

(6) ,,, Jjfoyfifnjw(ni*Srfwd£flHn... * --(vido Ut^Tostfidnovii 

eh. 3, Vdla^ba^kil^.) 

(7) ... ■ Stmibt—pippati^ devadSnibhih .. -. (vide PUgnuiArf™, oh. 13. Almira 

(8) Ydjyatedimnv ftfawfRi-faifjfidi kufiUt KdfihUcca SdrtdM . (vide Uttam^MwTH, 
eh* 18, /fafflfl-n&ifa CititwO 

(9) ^yurK-CandhM-/C«At«ww-i4ri6d-5^-Sd^‘iififlM (vide Paaraa- 

thdmm. oh. 27, ' Oa»dh<i^T!iilam.) 

IV. Cahradatta— 

(1) JMstuS VrkfddaiA ddra Saralam Sailavdiukam. {Jearddhi MrtiA. eeo. 62.) 

(2) Ebt ward Sarnia ^-iitajardA^aanti . {Vdtavyddhyadhiidrah i tec. fil; Elddi- 

toibm.) 

(3) ... .flJlfl««4m.iunda.Bor^.. SrivM-m amddru eandm, .( V6tavy&- 

dAtfadftiiMm* ; mo. 73, Ekddaia-iifHliam JtfoAdiJraarfni^i taiiam,) 

( 4 ) ,., .rfeww/d™. .. - ■ ■ SrtffdsaiiM SektUikam. {toe. c((., eee. 74.) 

( 5 ) Mdmsi^Mfa^tA-Calam. Srivdoo .. .....((<«. 




(0) Jittfff <omien ^vaddru S9rata- Vyiyhtt ......... ((oc. cif.. sec. 76). 

taUatn.) 

( 7 ) .... SaralM. iM"* Ittaran .(F™slfcii«6»*i»lMra», ■»• "■ 

. sn«^. . {SMdutaM : 

iin JtarUn mlauwUaM. icc^S.) 

(!») nTTTxaM 

jtdna^i aec* 3 )h 

(U) .,. ■ ■ ■ * 

f 12^ * * a -., (sec* 2), 

!Il! !»«*■>• »•■ 1>- 

(U) i«.» "Kirjj*' *»(<*« **“• “ 

. ^Surtj d&ru-padmaiebta. (FisddAiWmA, «c. 18.) 
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■fHE ISDlASI AKTiQtlARV 


[OcxaBBs, 1#3A 


V. BhAi'a-yrahAia ;— 

(1) DeeaMm SifiWarn drfniWiaJmin dditn'ftdm-J<lrB cd- 
Maiia-d6m dfti-kilitiuim kilitivim Svro MiruAaA, 

Deoaddrn lagJiH enigdh^m liklot^ot^ Eaivp&i Ca. 

YieH7idhddhmdna~&SlMtna^iandfd-hikkd-jeaT6imjit. 

Pratniha-pintHii-Sleffitn-k&iit-kn*iiiSamira-nut. 

(2) “StimlaA ^iavrk^h syAtiaOid Svraliki-d&nikah. Sam^ madhurtuhidah 

rtu6 SnigdAot^afi k^r^a-hanthdlcfi-rAga-rsh^mk «Mrto^. KapAdnilo- 

eeeda-dAha-kds<t~m&TaM- FrandjwftaA, 


Another reading has:— . „ ., o j jn- 

Snigdh6*Mh kar^a-hanthdkfi kaKdxi-roga-harah (tnrldA. Svtdarvg-ddlia- 

K6mald}tfi'i>iai}dpakah, 

Thus B.P, not only differoptiatoa them but give* a list of diaeoees which they cure 
njopoctivdy. So also the author of Madana-fdia-niifUvi»‘ I'lUy differentiate* them- 

VI. M(idana-j>&la-Hig}ia*t^n ..... tf 
(1) Devaddnih SurfAeaA Ugad hj^tdraddfuh SaPodruiMh, BhadtaMtiham 
er]^nti7i)»afn &akra-daru co, Dttaddru. fcajiu Snigdham tdghu ttdifaytt, 

Adhmd wi-jvara ■&6thima-h} kkd-kandu-kaphd’Hi fdu- 
t2)Sa«i« bhadraddruKa nandana^ dAftjM {dlpa).wipiah. Pitadaruh pilatrlM 
moAASl^AaA. A^alidniiiioA, S^ndah tafufaiA Pdie ramtbt modAnrfi ia^Aer^ 

(7j?oA Saiydbah^Samitdk^i-kantha-kaTnd Tnayd-pahab (vide Abhayddimr^l ^ 

I give bekpw an almoei cathaustiv^ Hut ol the various aaniee of ^ DoTfldArfi' and ^taia 
in two oolimma, w that thoy may readily be oompared. The names common to both are 


Det^tddru (Synonyme)- 

1 . Amftrft-d&m tSiiraHiftni)^ etc. 

2 . Indra-d 4 ni (Salffa-dftni)j (Indra- 

vfksa> Sakia-p^kdapa ) 

3 . Siva-d&ru. 

4 . Sambhavam. 

5 . Bhaba-d&ni. 

Sur^hvam. 

7 . Sora-bhflmha^ 

8^ Snigdha-ddrn, 

9. 3h^ra-ddm-{hh^idr^k k^tba). 

10. fibadravat. 

IL D^u-bhadra. 

12. DevadAru (DoVft-kA^tha)^ 

13. 

14^ l^tosta-dAni^ 

15. Dhru (DArukam). 

10. Kalpa-pMapa. 

17. Snlha vrk^a. 
tS. Bhita-h&ii. 

19 ^ P&nbhadraka, 

20. 

21 . Kilima. 

22- DrU‘kilima. _ _ 


I Sarah ISynonjTn*). '■ 

1 . SrWAsa {it* oil uIm). 

2. Sri-veetn (it* oil alao). 

3. Dhfipa vrfcfla {Dhama-Vi’kflnJ. 

4. (Diitt-TTken)- 

4. (PitU'dra) (pita-nh?*) (pSti)- 

I 5. Bhadra-ddru. 

I 6. Mandjua. 

7, Marica-patraka. 

8. 5»ii)idAaM*Jru. (Snigdha) Saqijnah. 

8. Sarala. 

10. Nandana. 

11. KnlidrumB. 

12. MahA-dirgha. 

13. Piti-kd^tha, 


1 F.wn tvin f4to gdpva Iww gut ^ ^ I 

5*' Cf«r" ^ 4!i5n“ ’*» f!3: ^ H 2* 33- 
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Hturcirith are two tabulated Btatemeots of dw«BM which they are reputod to 
core; the ailmcnta for which both are apecifiCB are itoliciscd' 


Devaddru (cures) 

1. Buppresaiou or retfl^itioQ ol urino or 

feeceda 

(Iscburia^ latuaaujioeption ot the 
bowels, Ce^ius^ipolicm, ete.) 

2. FUtiilcnce tTympamted). 

3. Drop^- 

4. Dysentery. 

5. ^*B^kta^lMtU*”==H®inopty5iB. Hcd- 

luatemcsls, etc. 

6. Urinary troablee. 

7. Cold In the besad (Cory^aJ. 

8. Cought (Asthma also). 

0. Jichc8* 

10, Untimely sleep- 

11. Hiccough. 

12, Feven 

13. Piles (HaemerrboidB), 

U. General biliouanefis and pfsevislmi^. 

15. Troubles of the iVcrvCM sjfjt™. 

16, Gravel (Calculus). 

17, Paretio affections. 

18. Flstola. 

10, ** VAta rakta" (Loproeyp etc.) 

20. SyphUis. 

21. Gonorrhoea, 

22. Phthisis pulmonalis. 

29, Insanity, 

24, Juuitdt^. 

25. Worms, etc* 


L Ear diseases. 

2. Throat troubles. 

3. Eye diseases, 

4. Jaundice. 

5. Lichens, etc* 

6. Boils, buboes, etc. 

7^ /teAss, 

8. Skin diseases ol every category, 

0. Dropsyt Intumescence (tuiziours» etcp), 

10. Gcfiiffipciltoft. 

11* Phlegm and disorders of the nervous 
system in general. 

12. Undue iierspiration. 

13, Burning. 

14* CcmsA. 

15. Swoons^ etc. I (Syncopoi etc,). 


20. Goitre. 

27* RheumatiBin. 

2S. Imparts good complexion and grace. 

That Devaddru Is a great atoniBchie and a great digeetive drag, wiJl be apparent from 
ita wide iiitu in the preparation ol vaiiona ‘ Digestion ’-drags {c/, F’TAfflfaflnimuiAa-fiKfflo), eto. 
Fur its power to kiU woma, oW« Cakiadatta Krmingddhiidra. As a remedy for ’ Insanity/ 
compare Oakradatta UniMthik^fa. As an icteric, ite reputation etanda very h^ 
(r/ TrirthOflddiwKHuJfirwm; ,Va«^«nt.®aitn vaiabi, etc.). In subduing calculus its 
power is very great (c/. ' Fanreddi ghrta ’ etc.)- As a remedy for ‘ Goitre ’ it occupiefl 
a very high position (e/. Vyonddsam Taihml In paretic affections bo^ Ssmto 
Z)ei»rira are used {«/. JtfaAds«vo»Jfti TaUa in FdtatJyddif-Cahradafto). But DewiiiSrH 
has a far greater reputation aa an anti-paralytic dreg than Sttrifa. The former 
enters into the preparations of A’drfynw Toilo. ifoiWmtfp* TaiLt, K«^-jWr*a^ JPudo, 
A^iddasd^tHat-pratArim 2 *ot*i. etc.. aU of which are great anti-paralytic remedy. DnKirf.^« 
is so effective a drug for Bheuiuatieni that almost all the reputed preiarationa tor ttmovmg 
the disease contain it (*?/. JMsadrfc.«.msh.ia. lldrad-pniTrefai, lMa«i-»ptefai Tcga^ 

gumylu, AjamdAidyo reisfa. etc.). It is a famous drug for Phthmt pKlutotiflli* {cf, 
sZ^iieha ). In the Ayurveda. Ikvadirv enjuj^ a Bjugutar reputation as a curative for 
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Leinwiy and various other diseases resuitiog from an impare condition of the Wood (c/, 
Arntt^dyim <jhitam, etc.). Dr. GibsuD also icoominends the use of the oil of Ikmd^m ia 
large doses as liighly efficaciouti in V&tarakta Leprosy» mali^iant absocaeoe. etc. Dr. J. 
Jolinstou is said to have curc<l a severe case of *' Lepra merctirialia ” by treating cxtemally 
aad intomaliy with Deodar oil. (Fitffi Sir 0. Watt’s Ec^nomk Prodwefs o/ India.) Santa is 
dc-seribed in the Ayun-edfi as a great remedy for boils and buboes. The sarao view 
is eonfirmed by a number of European physicians, who discovered its efficaoy clinieaily. 
Surgeon D. Picachy of Pumea wrote, ** 1 have used it extemallyi to ripin boils, abscesses, 
and buboes with good effect/’ S. M. Shiroore, late Civil Surgeon of Mnmhidabad, writes, 
Oondh-birOza ” (oilof the Namjfi tree) certainly promotes suppuration when externally applied 
and is specialJy useful in indolent abscesses and buboes." F. Malbnc, late Civil Surgeon of 
Gauhati, writes—** I have found Oattdha-bifovt to l)e an excellent application lot the ulc^'is 
kuou-n as Frontier Sores intho Pirnjab." {Vide Sir G. Watt's EiOHomic Pfodvek of Itvdia.) 

It will, Ihope, bo <iuitc evident from what I have shown above that the two tiws * Sarala ’ 
and ‘ Devaddru ’ arc not only different specifically, but have widely different 
medicinal properties. 

I ahall now disouas tbe matter from the standpoint of Botany. AU Western 
bavo very pronouncedly distinguished the two trees. Indeed, one {Dttsdarv.) is a cedar, 
while the other {jfarnbi) is a pine. Even so old-stifiid a botanist as Roxburgh, who calls both 
of them Pine , distinguishes them very clearly by giii’ing widely different characteristics 
to the two trees. He calls ‘Devaddru, ’ Pinv« Demdaru and ‘Sarala,’ Pinua langifolia 
(vide Phfa Itidica). Tho more modem botanists have called ‘ Devad4m,* Cedrua £i6a«i 
Deodar, and Sarala, Pinus tonufifoliat Indeed the latter is very easily distinguished from 
the former by ita pale green tint, brown corky bark, thre-e-fold leaves, and the absence of any 
distinct heart wood. "Die Himalayau Deodar has tufted Icai’es like tho European larch. 
Its timber is most durable, and from it the highly fragrant resin never disappears, no matter 
how long it may have been cut. 

To make eonfusiem woreo confounded, the people ui Bengal call a tree by the name of 
■ Dcvadftru' which is neither - Sarala ’ (Piaas foayj/oiio) nor the Cednia Deodar. Thm is a 
tree which is not a member of the coniferae at alJ, not even a gynmospermous plant. It In 
an angiespermous plant and beloogs to the same family as tho custard apple, i,e,, Anonaceae 
N. 0. Indeed, the cedar and the pine, although very diffeieot, belong to the same family of 
plants, and their puints of affinity are nota few. But thisso-cailed 'Devadfiru,' i.c., ‘the Ibva- 
daru of Bengal’ differs from both of them very radically. It i.s cariens that the 
people should have applied such a welJ.fcnown oame to the tree, by ignoring the differeniv 
which actually exists bctwxen this pecudo Devadftru and the true Himabyan Deodar. TJiis 
tree is faotanicaUy hnow-n as Potyatihia Itmffiplta, or Umtw tongifefia or GuaUeriu 
toH^faih. Very probably the originatioD of such a name for the tret! can 1» liaecd to the 
fact, (as Sir George King nbo suggests in ,1 Guide la the lioiful Bolatiicat Garde,> 9 , 
Calcutta), that this tree is vco' often planted in Bengal in the neighbourhood of temiks 
or in the avenues leading to temples, and ia irganled as a sacred tree. This tree ia known 
in Orissa as ' Asoka,’ in tbe Tclugu countries as ' Putra^jiva,' and in Tamil countries also as 
Asoka.’ It ilawcrs in February. Its fruits ripen during the rainy season and are very 
largely devoured by birde. They look purple aod are either ovoid or obtuog in shape. 

To make tho general reader fully recogniac the actual difference betwrni theao three 
t^, MS.. ID Piutw hnififotia, (2) Cedrm Dfeodar, and (3) PolyollAa teaj^iyofto, 1 shall give 
below a tabic showing thi^ mutual relation at a glft n i^ e :_ 
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I giv« l^low, tli .9 different cimracteristics of the three trees: 


The «OH)aIkd * DoradAm 'of Bongel. 

I> Polya Ithin LongUolia. 

Uvafia lotmifolia {fndian Jir ot Mont free). 


//riittot—A large erect evergreen glabrous tree, vild u) the drier puts of Ceylon and 
Tanjere, coltivatod throughout the hotter parts of India. It is commonly planted in avenues 
along roadsides in Bengal and S- India. 

5fem—Has got good bast fibre. 

Itranchea —Clabrous. 

irfners—Narrowly laoceolaUj, taper-pobilcd, undulate. 5 to S by 1-2 inches. Base 
acute ^ petiole about ^ inch long. 

ftower#—Numerous, dense; yellow green in faseieles, l-l| inch aetnea. Ftdunelt^ } 
inch or loss; hoary. Pedicth, 1-2 inch densely racemose. 

/troefs—Minute, linosr ; pnbeeecot, deciduous, about or above the niirldle. 

iS^pals—( inch long, triangular. 

i’ftoJs—Narrow, linear spreading tapairing to s point. 

Corpefs—When ripe 1 inch long; are numeruus, stallud, ovoid, obtuBo at both ends, 

Frait—Ovoid or oblongt one seeded and purple. Favourite food of birds. The fruits 
riiKTii during the rainy teason, 

y Q (the same family to which custard apple betongs]. 

(Fide—Hoohef, '^oi- i, P- 1 Theodore Cooke’s Flora of the Homhay Fresidencff ; 
Fruin’s Bengal Ffants, p. 20i.) 

11. Pin us Longltolia. 

[Trui * Narafo.') 

ifabjfdt—A large gregarious treo of the outer and drier Himalayan slopes, from the 
Indus to Bhutan, met with as low down os 1500 feet and ascending to 7000 feot. A more or 
Ics* deciduous tree of the Biu^ik range snd outer Himalayas and also vallej^ of the princi- 
lial Himalayan rivera : attaming usually lOO to 120 feet height, hot is very often slanted and 
gnoiied. Trunk usually naked, rarely with 12 feet girth. 

3r<nt.-Bark is brown or yellowisb.rcddiah and corky ; furrowwl; no distinct heart wood 


IS iioiiocabU:. 

I^va^Thrte-foid^ filiform, from 12 to IS uichca long ; pendnlous, with the margins 
tr little Bcabrous ; 0 to 12 in slendec iriquetron^, back obtuse, sheaths prsistent. 
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Tlif female coiie« gl^^boee of ovoid. The ^iies are shorter thao the kavea ; 
art tfolitajy or du&tcttd^ 4 to 7 inohes by 3 uiofaes in diameter ; have got scales at the base. 

Scales —The Bcaks are IJ to 2 Lnehos by j inch are ovuUferouSi much Larger than the 
bracts, with thick tecorved apiccfl. The scaka are pemistent. Ovules two at the baae ol 
the scale#, reflexod. 

Malefiowers —Aotherai racemes, numcroua at the extremities of the brancblcts. 

BracUSoMi^, oao to each raceme, J’ikiMCTik—Scarcely any. 

Anihm —^Clavatc, opening on each side and erowned with a large roimdigli scale. 

Ctti^cdoM —About 12, 

£?/eo-™i»—The oleo-resinous eradation of the tme is ‘Turpentioe oil/ S^nrtdaniryyim^ 
^ji-Vdsat PdifU^^ Ghrldhta^, JTffnMcEiya^ etc*^ are the Sanskrit names 

for it- It is poytd&rly knoBu as * Qandha-binoza" m Upper India. 

(Ftde Hosbiifghi HookeCi Watt in bis Economic Producis, Theodore Cookp Sir G. King 
in hk *4 Guide to ike Jtoyal Botanical Oarden^f Calcutta, W. A. Talbot's %stemar£c lisU 
of (he Trees md Skml^s, otej 

III. Codros Lihanl Baodar, 

Himalayan Cedar. {The true ^ Devaddru. ') 

SabiUd^A very large evergreen tree, (often 250 feet), ol the Western Hiniabyfts, 
extending westwards to the mountaina of AlghaniMan and eastward to the Danli river (a 
tributary of Alahanandl] in Kmuacin. Most common at 0^000 to 8^000 feet altitude, but in 
more eastern section of its area ascends to 10,000 feet altitude. It prefers a light soil and 
gneiss granite or even lime-stone auh-$oil^ but in the HiomlayaB it seeks the northern and 
western slopes thus avoiding the min. It is cspccisUy abuudant in the foieata ot the 
rutijab proper (Chamhap KuUUp Kangm, ctcH)tof Kashmir and Afghaaistan. From 
Kiipiaon westw^ards generally 3p500 to 12,000 feet- 

The geesgrapbical mugs of Deodar apedaUy in altitude is very wide- In Brandis^ Forest 
Flora of North-Weetem and C^iUtuI India^ pp, 520-24^ three deodar zones have been differ- 
entiated. (1) These in a dry climate in the vidnity of the arid of the inner Himalaya 
having usually the age of trees, 0 feet in girth, above 140 yeare . (2) Those in the mtemiediat e 
ranges and valleys having B feet girth for an age between 110 and 140. (3) Those in the 
outer mnges under the full inBueuec of monsoon and having the age of tree# G feet in 
girth below 110 yearn. [VUcSir, Q. WaWn Economic Produds of India md Cmmerdai 
Prcducts of /ndio,] 

Sten ^—^light yellowish brown, scented and moderately hard. Sometimes the girth of 
Inmk U 36 f^t (usually 30 to 45 feet) and age even 600 years. Bark tbick, funre^wed 
vertically and cracked tranfiveraely. The Bmrtmiod is liglit yeUowish. Jlcdullury rsy>i 
arc very fine* nnequal in width. No vefiical rerinou# duct m in Finns but the rcmnexudi s 
from wHb which are not visible to the uak^d eye. Deodar jpeff-mortfid annual rir^s, 
rack of tiAkh represents one year's yrowth^ 

Brartthes —Its branches are drooping, being more droopiDg than the Atlas or Lebanon 
cedars. Tips arc drooping. 

Leaves —Usnally glaucous greeMp acute pciBklmt for 3 to 5 yeaiSp in approiunatcd 
fascicle ol about 40 1 rigid acute; sheaths very short. 

Flomr —The atrobilus or cone is erect, oval. 4 to 5 by 3 to 4 inebes , top ifl rounded, 
very numcroua t thin, smooth even edged, transversely elliptic. Is destitute of 
tracts projecting beyond the scales of the cone. Cicdrw has ike cone of Pinus the Scales 
are deciduous. 

Setds :—i inch I wing longerj broadly triangular with rounded sides. 1 

leaving a columnar axis. 
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OUa-rcain —^Tbo olco-rcsia or gam is called * ktlon^ha-tel ' in tho PuiijAb and U. P. A 
inia olcQ'TOsio which resembles turpentine. No tcdmltal Sauakrit name forit» 

(Fiie Bosbnight Booker, Watt, Kaig, Royle, etc.}. 

The vofiouB and widely diffe rent oharaot^ristica of the three tnwe, os giren by me above, 
1^111 afford a tme inrighi into the actual difference between them. 

Tbruing to the worksolthe great poet KaiidiUa, I shall show that our poet was thoroughly 
aware of the difference between a ' Sarala ' and a ' Devadlru tree.’ In the first place, it will 
be seen that wliorover K&lid&sa refers to ' Sarala,’ ho mentions some sort of friction or rubbing 
with ita trunk, tho result being cither a conflagration or the diffusing of the smell of its oleo* 
resin fcf. Meghaduta's PdnamegAn, si. 54; Aumdro, I. 9; cf. Oandha ttiToza^ tbe popular 
name of It). Even ' Devad&ru'is Bometimea deacribal aa having its trunk rubbed by 
elephants («/./JaffRu, 2. 37; and 4.76), but in such oases there is no mention of any 
odoriferoua oil or resin exuding and diffusing its scent in tbo air. |ln the second place, 
Devadftiu is in many places placed in proximity to soino waterfall or hlU-rivulet, its base 
thus affoiding a good place for rest. The Himalayan huntera repose either under or very 
near a Devaditru grove, where the breexa ia still more refreshing on account of being the 
carrierof tho cool.particlcsof a faU of tho Bh&girathi. {Of. Sumdra, 1,16.) Thus we find 
thatMahftdeva (Siva) himself chooses a place for his meditation at the foot of a Devoddiu 
inw. {Cf. /Ciundm, 3. 44.) In tbe third [dace, bad' Devaddru ' meant to E&lidAea the same 
thin**' OB * Sarala,' ho opuld have chosen ‘ Sarala ’ os a subetitatefor ' De vad4ru But on tho 
conti^, wo find that the poet is very careful about his vocabulary in this respect . Tho 
*' Putiilqta DevadHru " of Vrsabhadhvaja, of which wo read in Raghu, 2. 36, is agmn mentinnfd 
OB Dovadftni in iirtffAu, 2. 66. Fourthly, tho poet conipaTea the long arms of such a mighty 
individuality os Himftlaya to tho tall Dovod^m, and not to Sarala. {Vide Enmdra, 6.61.) 
Now.thousualhcightfor a Sarala tree is from lOOto 130 loot, wbilo tho Derod&tn tree often 
attains to a height of from 200 to 250 feet . We aU know that EMid flsa is specioUy reputed for 
his aiiniles or coraparbons {tfpjmd KdlidAsaai^a): and here we find how accurately his 
OQ mpn rioQ" tallies with actual fact. Fifthly, while describing the grandeur of a Himalayan 
glen or elope, the very lavcuirito flora of our poet seem to be six, sii, (1) the phosphorc- 
iocnt herb which emits light at night; (2) tho ‘ Bbflrja' or (birch) tree : (3) the * Weaka’ 
bamboo; (4) the 'Namoru' (attSleoMr}Jw)trefl; (S)tho ‘Sarala’ tree; (FiaitslongOWin) and 
(6) the ' Devodam' tree {Cednu deodar). Of these six, sometimes ho mentions all, sometimes 
five, sometimes even two or one only. In iTunidra, canto. I, when tbe Himftlaj'a ia being 
des^bed, we find nearly the completo set excepting ‘Namcru {Vide slo^s 7-16.) In 
ifuifldm, canto. I, etobt 66, wo find mention of two only of those plants, vit., ' Xameni' 
and ’Hhtoja,' together. In JCamdra, canto 3, slokaa 4344, we find roferenco to two only, 
pfz: (1)'Kamera ■ and (2) ‘ Devadiru.’ In the description of the Himalaya in Meghaddta 
{PAnamegha) we hoar mention of two only, viz (t) ’Sarala’ and (2) ' KScaha bamboo 
i^aa 54 and 67). The dcaeription of tho Himalaya during tho course of the account of 
Raghu's conquest, as given in Rashit, conto 4, gives us the compkto set. (1) Birch, and 
(2) W inaifft bgra hon are mentioned in si. 73. Si. 74 tnentiona (3) ‘ Kamcru. ^ SI. 76 ^ves ns 
(4) * Sorala' and (6) the phosphorescent herb which Horvea as a lamp. SI. lO mentiona (0) 
•Dovadii™.’ This mention of ’ Sarala ’ and * Devadiru ’ almost side by aide is both conclusivo 
and convincing. Hod ' Sarala ' meant to KaiidJlsa the same tree as ‘ DevadHru’, there would 
have been no necessity for mentioning it again in the very next sloka. Besidea, even 
it wo tft l'e for granted that tho poet meant identical trees by ' Sarala * and Devadftrn , 
the rhetorical fault of “ Somdpto-pufiartltiald ” occurs, which is too bread and obvious ■ 
blunder to bo oonuiuttod by so great a poet, 
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In ooadu^ion I wisli to say a little about IhlaUio&tba the great commeDtator. Many 
acboiars hav'c accused him of not knovi'ing the tllfferenco bctn'een these im trees* To fico 
tho great from such ceosure, I shall present to the reader the actual perspective taken 

by blm. Just as Roxburgh and fkjiue other botanista include both cedar and pine under the 
general name * Finoii \ or just as we atdl now include the pine, the fir, the spnioot the larch, 
etc.^ under the generic title * Plnaceae \ so Mallb^tha included both tho ‘ Bovad&nL proper * 
and the * Saraia ' under the generic epithet ^ Dovnd&irn.* Thus we find in his an 

Borghu-Vi^mmmt canto, ip si. 75, ** SaroMiii This is at oneg emphatic 

and convincing. Had he meant by * Devadlru * tho very same tree a& ‘ Saraia % he would 
never have aaid this. It is only bocauso he takea ' DevadAru " in a generic sense that be aays, 
d;eE?aiij™irwmdw^in" in his Sanpmn^ on Meghadfita Pi^irriuiiTe^ eL 54 (or 55 
ace. to some editions}. Such a use of the word in a generic sense ia wamiitcd by the fact 
that even nowadays we find * Saraia ’ called * Sami DevadUr^ in Gujarat and Mah^rA^trA. 
Similarlyp in the Tamil Dktrieta it is still called * SaraJ dcTdAri/ aod in the Tdugu Districts 
it is still known as * Saral devad ArUn" Besides, if w-e take noto of the fact that MalilnAtba 
came from a country which was very probably a Telr^-apcaking one or at bast a neigh¬ 
bouring one to that where Tdugu was spokeiip our perspective becomes clearer* I hope 
that I have thus oatablbbodMalHuAtha'a positbn in some measure* 

The Himalayan flora much resemble the European p The moat prominent groupa arc, 
{!) the Coni/ersM — of which a^in the pme, the cedarj the spruce and the fir, are by far the most 
abundant ^(2) the Cuptdtfmu (oak fauiily}—of which the most prominent members ore the 
oak, the hazel, the beech, the birch and the alder ; (3) the Suli^in^ae N*0.j, 

of which the poplar, the willow, the osier, the aapen and the abdc stand out; (4)' Uriicace^B 
—of which tho elm and the plane deErerve mentUm; (5) * th€ —of which aah and olive 

are prominent memberB; {G) the ^apindocecc—of which t!ic mapb, the sycamore, the horee- 
chestnut dceerve mention^ {!) the TifiarecEof which or 'Nameru’ b 

moat prominent^ It is iuteresting to compare with this the favourite Himalaj^u Flora of 
XAlidAsa. 

In fine, I would draw attention to the fact that * Saraia \ or Pmus is still now 

callod by that very name and its corruptions in the Punjab and in Kashmere. It is sometimes 
called * Saraia,^ sometimea * SarlA *, and also * SallA/ This fact alone goes a great way 
towards ostablishiug the diflenence between the Ptnu9 (Saraia) and the *J)cvadftru 

pioper*^ Lady E. Smithy abo, in her Siftda fioiper^ shows to ua tlie tnirial diHerence of the two 
trees. J. Forbes Hoyb. M.D., V, P.R.S., in his '' IlluBtrations of the Botany and other 
branches of tho N-itural History of the Himalayan mountain and of the Flora of Kashmcrc " 
gives aioo illustrationB which cannot but impress one who bestows a glance on theui. Indeed 
a picturo of the flowjrj and bavea of * Sirala ' and * DjvadAm ^ ro^ipoctlwly would at onco 
couvinoo oven the mmt sceptical of the great difference existing between the two treea. 
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WADDELL ON PHCENICIAN ORIGINS. 

Bv Si» RICHARD C. temple, Bt. 

[Cotaintltd from pags L47.) 

4. FattoJon. 

WaddftU gives much spwo to the diBcussion of " Portolon, King of the Scote and tni^- 
tbnal first civiliser of Ireland about n.c. 400.*’ The Indian roferenc* are now temporary 
dropped and the languages compared am Western. Thea^ment begim by 
ffitt^hoonician origin of the clan title Uallana, or VellauTi(ns), or Wallon of the Bntoa 
king CsHsi^vellaun of Gad-wollon and of the Uehlani of the Cassi Bntons, Two quota* 
hi a« given‘ Tho Scots arrived m Deland from Spain. The first that came Parth* 
olomus tlrrt*olon].’-Nonnius [Kinian]: end ’ The elan of Oelooin, son of E^ol [! Ihr] took 
wwsesaion of the Islands of Ore [Orkney] . , , - that is the wn of Partrd , . . . 

^itnd took pnss.^.io« o* the North of the Island of Broaten’-Books of Leean snd 

Ballymotc.” „ , . t t» t 

We can now start on tho investigation. Gy lolownie - Oi oln Gelroin = , by Bntlsh 

phonetics. Wallon. and taken with the title PrSt or Prert. 

author of the Newton Stone Inscriptions.” as "Part*olon king of too Scots, sonof ^-ol 

eame year came [to brinj . ■ ' ■ * '* . PartmUiiu'’ 

Icathir-si [Agadir] was their name, that is , . . 

tiii, w»iddi««••. 

Tarz or Tarsi. Inen no gi TTfiiiaimfh ^ Cviurki. Wallon. But Ptolemy a 

.Ufflodl phiWosiM.! remorlt". ^ siS^to “ • l*dy ” Oot-oJUmio clM. 

jnarried to a Syrian B Selkirk and Oeli-loin Lti YaiMw in the fifth century 

The Cat-mllaum ^lan wj to survive to Clyan’e Dam near toe Ne^on 

Gy-aolownic and Gioln ^ g ^ ^g^r Mt. BennacMc; see also Cluny 

Slone, and 2^ rul^Uehed that Prat*gioI« is toe seuieo of the toter fom 

ll pr^n"’l^-‘toe Barat author of the Newton Stone « revealed as toe 

^toricftl original of the traiUtional of ^ ^ooi of B<^llymoto 

Nennius states that P^olomus cai^ in Korry whence the Kowton Stone ehows 

that he ^rNorto of SotS for some rcas<In. Geoffrey’s CAmniefea supports 

that he migratod to toe North ^ _ ^ Boahtruc in the Oricneys, hy which the North 

all this and records Im tog phamicians in the Orkneys and ShetlMdo 

of Scotland is probably mean . OhrUlian Ooas at “ Lunaating on toe mainland 

Irom a hitherto unread ^^tt-ite - Ceti of the early Scot monuments, 

of Shetland or I^nd of toe _ without difficulty to a dialoet of the Gothie of the 

Waddell the Duit® ^ Sutherland ia still caUed locally Dine Cat or 

Eddas.” and Part-olon as “ of tho Bar*elenses.» where 

SSC" wto writ*- byu., S.«ri.p.K.»«i=i«. .imp«y«“ B™.” •»! «»- 
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is the LatLmsed fojrmefGiob = Uchlani, "The Book of Leinokf (the Book of oalla 

Part-olon tho ‘ Son of Sera or Sru,' thus "attesting the remarkable authenticity/ of the tradi¬ 
tion of the IrUh-Scote ” in preserv'bg " the favorite form of the ancestral Barats’ name 
selected hy fho founder of the First PhceuioianDynaaty in Sfesopotaima, who regularly 
himself the ' Son (or deacendant) of Sor.’ The migration of Part-olon from Cilicia to Spain, 
Ireland and Sootbnd waa " pfoioUj/ owing to tho massacring invasion and annexation of 
OUicia and Asia Minor by the Spartan Greeks in b.c. 35M)," U so, his Newton Stone can only 
be dated as oboiti n.c. 400. It must have been inscribed considerably later. 

Such w Waddell's method of identifying Bart-olon, on a'hich so vtay much depends 
in the whole aignment. Hnv^ *'catahlisbod ** this IVaddeU goes on by phUological means 
to ‘ disclose' a PhcBnioian origin for several nsmos in the neighbourhood of the Newton 
Stone: e^., Wartle, Wast-hiil, Bourtie. Bartle, Barthol, and Bartholomew, which he dads 
is actually Bart-olomus, Bart-olon. Tho Bmdo title also of so many of the ancient historical 
kings of tho Pieta in Scotland (this people, by the way, being non-Aryan) " now appears dearly 
derived from Prwt or Prit, with variant Brut, as a title of Part-olon.” Waddell, however, 
explains at length that the " kings entitled Brude, Bruide or Bride,” ru ling over the Piets, 
** tbeiii.sdve3 appear to have been not Pieta in race but Bart-otis or Brlt-on Saots, i.s,, 
Aryans ” and Phtenicians by origin, like Bart-olon, the Scot of the Newton Stone. This 
explanation, however, raises a difficnlty. If the rul^ race was so entirely foreign, it is not 
pr»«id/ocic apparent why the prewnt race of the Britbh Wes shonld have that ruling race 
aa its principal ancestors. We shall see how Waddeli deals with this question, 

5- The Vans, the Piets and tbs Scots. 

In order to clear the ground for " the great and hitherto unsolved question as to how 
and when the Aryan language and eivilisation were first lutrodueed into Britain aud by what 
raoinl agency, *’ Waddell dives into three qaestions 

(1) Who were tho aborigines of Ireland on Partolou's arrival t 

(2) Who were tho Piets t 

(3) Who were the Chits ! 

As those three races—the Wans, Vans or Fens " presumably the Fene or Fein title of tho 
early Irish," the Piets of fleotland, and the Celts, are nou-Aiyan, Waddell’s lucuhrations do 
not hero demand the same close attention as when he Is considering tho " Phreukkn Biitoiis." 
He only deals with fchfim to clear the ground, but he does ao in the same manner and with the 
same ^alth of enquiry and decisions as he employs in tho case of the Phooniciamt, 

Firstly he discloses the “ Van or Fatn origin of Irish aborigim^ and of their Serpent- 
^rahip of St. Brigid, and of the matriiinear customs of the Irish and the Piets." The first migra' 
tion into Erin is " stated in the Irish records to have been led by a woman, CeaHair or Csaalr,” 
who, OS the matriarch, landed at Dona-mark in Bantry Bay. " luljoming Purt-olon*s traditional 
landing plaee at Scene in Konmaro Bay.” Now, the term ' Bantty Bay’ means " the Bay 
of the shore of the Bans [VansJ. " I may remark here that ho has seen Macalister’s work on 
the ancient days, but his opinion is " in no way by it." 

Waddell then at great length leads ns right across Europe to Asia Minor and to India 
la his seareh for Geasairia people, tho Vans. To him the evidence of their eiistonoo In tlio 
l^itiah Isles is broadcast in place names, soggesting that" the whole of Britain was formerly 
the Laud of tho Pents, Venots, Bans, Fins or Vans," while the old name for ancient 
Britain as Al-Ban [whence .Ubion] means preSoWy "the Rocky Isle of tho Von or Bon." 

cr through Europe and Asia Minor and finding the Vans everywhere, Waddell 
wys:—■ those Vans or Biani were clearly. I find, the Pani aborigines of the Indian Vodic 
ymns and epics, who opposed the early Arj.'una in establishing their higher solar religion 
mforc the dep^ure of the Eastern branch of the Aiyana to India.” This remark must be 
ue to IS douial, already alluded to, of the Vedas and the Epica referring to India; the Faiii 
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rofsrrad to would bo, Iq his viow, tribos in Asia Min or. Than Wadd&U adds. thoy were 
pos^ibt^ also. / (Amit, the remote prehistoric origiaaLs of the Fan barbariaiu, ss the Chinese 
still term generally the barbarouA tribes on the Weatem frontiers of the Celestial Empire, as 
far at least as Asia Minor.** 

Wadded thinks that " priniitiire m tlriftrchbt dwarfs " from Van [Armenia] penetrated 
to Britain at the end of the old Stone Age vig Gaul. They brought with them two fetishes 
of the Serpent-cult: (1} the MugUs Oracle Bowl or Witches* Cauldron or Chura of Fire, and 
(2) Ful’s Fiery $tone (Ida Fail)- Later the female patron Saint of the Iriiih was Brigid, Bridget 
or Bride, an old pagan goddess, admitted into the Church and canonized for proselytising 
purposes. Tho tribal mime Fomor, Umor, of the dowendauts of the matriarch Ceasair. 
Waddell traces to the name “ of a chief uf a clan of the dwarf tribes of the Vans, called in tho 
Gothic Eddu Buombar,’’-probably Virnur* the Upper Euphrates, separating tho ancient 
territories of tho Vans and the Gotlw. Baombuo’s tribe Vans. Thus, roughly speaking, docs 
Waddell deal with the aborigines of Ireland, and in the course of his discoume the Piets are 
often mentioned as being raised up with the Vans. He, therefore, proceedu to enquire 
into the Piets, whom ho finds to be " non-Ary an in racial nature and in affinity with the 
Matrinrohist Van, Wan or Fian dwarfs, and as aborigines of Britain in tlie Stone Age.” 

The Piets “have hitherto baffled all enquiries. Thmr name does not appear in Latin 

authors before A.D. 2£MJ, presuiwflWy boeaiLSO .... that was not their proper name, but 

a uickmuae.” They neat appear with the ScoU [Irish Scots) in a.D. 300 as “ breakiog 
through the Antomno WaU between the Forth and Clyde.” They then harried the Britons 
till the airivol of the Anglo-Saxons, when they joined with the Britoua against them, Tliey 
direlt in oaves and were associated with the ' Pixies,' were matriarchal and connected with 
the Feins of Ireland, t e „ with the Vans, and iHsappearod historically on being finally conquered 
in a. 11 . S50. Waddell ia of opinion that their auddon appeamnoo and disappearance is 
"probably due to a mare change in their tribal name as aborigines," ' Piet ’ he thinks is 
due to tho Latin ptetas. painted, that is ' woad-dywl,* and the British forms of Pict.Peht. 
Pett. PoitU, and so on, to thoir smollneas [e/. English, pOly i Wobh, pib'ifl; French. iHrrif). It 
is al» tho Pit, Pot, conneoted with many place namoa. “ On a review of aU tho new available 

ovidotica” Wadell thinks that their propernamo ivaa “Klial-des or IChaJ-tis ... . applied 

to the aborigines of Van in Asia Minor .... in the ninth century b o." This name is 
preserved, he also thinks, in Caledon, Clyde. Caldor, Cbiltem and many other tmmM. Ictis 
(Veotu) for the lale of Wight is also, according to him. another form of the name. On all 
theevidoucchelookson the Ketaosa “ primitive anmU-sUtured people probably from the Van 
LakoregiontArmonia] .... wandering Westward. .... ultimately reaching Alhbn 
and giving off a branch to Erin" They are in fact one with the Vans. But wc are nob 
iet in a position to consider further the Brit-ons of tho Aryan Psrt-olon until wo have con- 
Bidered the Celts, who were, says Waddell, Aryans according to tho philotogbts, but not 
Aryans according to anthropologista. He considers the Celts, Kelts or Culdecs to be tho 
Khaldea cl Van or the Piets. This is to say that the Vans, the Piets, and the Celts are all 
types of one and the same race; but ” unless tho Celts are out of the way, we cannot solve 
the vexed queetion of the origin of the Britons and the Aryan quoation in Britain " 

In the first place, tho term Celt or Kelt, with its adjective, was ” only introduced into 
the Britiah Isles by unscientific phildogiats and othnologiata some few decades ago.” In 
Greek and Tsitin authorities, Waddell tells ua, the Celts were Umltcd to Woatera Europe, 
i e , Gaul, but were never spoken of as being in Britahi. Their first appearance as inlmbttaiits 
of Britain was in a.U- ITOO, whence " that opplioation of tho name got into literature from 
1757 onwards. Thus “ the so-called British and Irish Celts were not Celts and there were 
eveP no Celt A ill 
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Who then wef¥ the Cdta I Waddell answcrg that they were early Picta colling 
thetoaeLvoa Kholdia or Khottis, an eofly primitive peapleK*' who* he findis on a mass of ovideiioe, 
** were tho early Chaldeea or Gatat-i or Gahli of ¥an and Eastern A?ia Minor and Mesopotamia 
in the Stone Age." Anyhowj they were not Britons. 

e. Bmtus the Trojan and BrtUsh CIvllEsattajL 

The way la now dear to go ou with " the hitherto unsolved question a^ to how and when 
the Aryan Ungoago and civUmtiun were first introdueed Mo Britain and by what raeiaJ 
agency/" Let us begin with Brutus the Trojan. ** * At length he came to this idand named 
after him Britanjiiaj dwelt there and filled it with Ms deseendants *:—Nennius (Niniaai)/* 
And then Waddell goes on :—** this eorljer |>ortion of the CAronides roconfa circuniatantially 
the first arrival of tho Brltona by sea in AlbiDU tinder King Brotus the Trojan about 
tho year b.o. 1103* and his colorusation and first cultivation of the land* and his bestowal 
thereon of his Trojan {Aryan) language and his own patronymio name Brit in the form of 
Brit-ain or the Land of tho Brit-ona/" BruM the Trojan is not mentionod iu the Ldtia 
olasdes, and Waddell erplaiiis this ommission at some length, rehabilitating the ©ariy 
British Chfon{ctR$. Brutus" traditional birth-place was in the Tiber province of Latiunti" 
which MTaddeU “ oonnocts directly both with TVoy and Ancient Britain/^ 

Tho fllojy of Brutus is auccinctly ae follow'a: After the Trojan War (Eneas with Aaeaniua 
Bed to Italy, obtained the kingdom of Italy {Latium} and lAvinla^ the daughter of king 
Latinus. He was succeeded by Ascanius. who waa the father of Brutus. Here Waddell 
hofl a charootoristic note :—“ King Latmns of Middtaly is stated in Nennius' version to bo 
the son of Faunus [ t Van ]* the son of Picus [? Pice ], tli e son of Saturn.' * Emtua accidentally 
kilted hifl father and fled the country, going to Greece, whence he took a large fleet with men 
and treasure to Gades (Cadhs}, and thonce again to Albloot where he arrived about b.c. 1103. 
Here the CAron We aaye :—** Brutua called the island alter liis own nuine Britamiia and his 
GompanioiLs Brlt-ons ^ . from whence aftera-ards the language of hia nation^ which at 

first bore the name of Troj au [Doric Greek] or rough Greek* wins called Brit-ieh , . » , But 
Corineus^ in imitation of liisleodcri caUod that part of tho island^ which was given to him as 
Duke. Cbrinca and his peopb Corinenc [Ck^muih men]/* About B.o^.llOO " Brutus founded 
on the Thames a eity [Londonjp" which he called '"New Troy," by corruptign afterwards known 
as Tri-Novantum. until " Lud, tho brother of Caasi-veliaitn* who made w'ar against Julios 
Clffisar, obtained the go vemment of t he kingdom * - . , and caJ Jed it a fter his own name 

Kocr-Lud, that iatho City of Lud [orLud-Duncomiptcd into Lon-don]/" Bnitus died about 
s.c. and his kmgdotn was divided among throe famous sons named Locrin 

[England]. Albaimct [Scotland], and Kamber [tValcs]/* WaddeU avera that tho whofo 
account of the w'anderlngs ol Brutus is cnediblep finding Gimco-Phcenicion Colonica under 

CorineuB. who bore a Gr^o^Pho&iiieianname, at Gadca. and also where he landed in Britain_ 

Totnes, vith a Brutus Stone afill shown, not far from the tin mines of CornwBiL At this last 
place "deficendonta from the Eomaiis [properly Trojans from Alba on tho Tiber] under 
Sylvius PoBthumtis [maternfil groat-unelo of Brutus] " wore already settled. ** The date 
of the invoaion of Alban [Britain] by Bruins and his aasociated Phmniclana ia fixed directly 
by totalling up the roporUd years of reigns in Britain of Brutus and his continuous line of 
descendants and sncceseiors down to CaesJvellaunua and bis succdsbojs in tho Roman period/" 

Having in such foahion dealt with the first invasion of Albion by “ Trojan and Ph<Enician 
refugee* from Asia Minor and Phcenicifi/* Wadddl launches on the " Aryanking civilis&tion 
of the Piets and Celia ol Britain by Brutus and hie Brito-Fheenlciaii Gothsi*^ and in the course 
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of his remarks, he dLsoloew “ the Phamioian origin of the Celtie, Cymric, Gothic and Buglmb 
longuagoB, and the fcmildiiig of London in the Bronze Age.” He conunenccs with a anotation 
from the J!iy Fedo" the tribes subiect to the Cedi [Oeti or Getoe, Goth Phmnicianal are 
akin-olad.” Cedi here irould, however, inordinary English script, be written Chedi, and Ceti - 
Keti. This oons<ideintion immediately raises a question; can we legitimately equate Chedi 
with Keti or Gctm 1 

The CAreaicfca describe an oppeeitiqn to the invasion of Brutus by ' giants/ and this 
Ljtroduces a new people aa inhabitants of Britain, whom Woddeli calls ** an earlier trading 
branch of the Aryans ond Pheenicians^tlie Muru or Anmru or Amorite giants and erectors 
of the Stone Cirelcs and the Giatita' Tombs’*—old exploiters of the Comwh tm-mince centuriea 
before Sylvius and Brutus.— ' The higher Aryan civilisation ” was, however, introdneed by 
Brutus, who act to work at oneo on landing *‘ to till the ground and build houses. The 
houses he built were of timber \ i.e., they were Hitto Phmnician, as is seen from “ the common 
Briton affix for towns of-6ary, -boro, 4mrg (as well as hroeh}, and Sanskrit, purti, , . , . 
derived from the Hittitc and Catti tmtu, a Hlttitc town, citadel or fort." He travelled across 
England from Totnes to the cstnaiy of the Thames, giving mmes to the chief rivein, which 
WaddeU finds, including the name of the Thames itself, to be " dearly transplanted namesakes 
from the rivers of Epirus, wheuee Brutus sailed, and rivers of TYoy and Pbecnieia,” in a stylo 
to all time. Ho iastanct-s, tato- ohVt, the Exc, the Axe. the Avon, the Ouse, and the 
Thames, which last is ” dearly named after the Thyamis, the great river of Epirus, the Phmni. 
cian origin of which scents evident by its chief tutelary bdhg named Cadmus, the name of 
the famous coloniaing and civilising sea-king of the PhoBuicians.” On the Thornes Brutus 
founded Tri-Novantum (Loiidou) three centuries or more before the foundation of Borne. He 

prracribed laws, which‘‘involves writing in tlie Aryan Phoenician language and script .... 

the form of which .... we have seen in about a.o. 400on the Knwtou Stone," As has 
already been said, Tri-Novantiun also la^ame later Kner-Lud. This leads Waddell to moke 
a typical note : —" Kacr, the Cymric for fortified city, i» now seen to 1» derived from 
Sumerian par, to hold, establish, of men or places : cognate with Indo-Pereion (pifA, fort” i 
Sanokrit, ffrih, house i Eddic-Gothic, goenr. to build, and gard or garth" 

What was tho language that Brutus introduced and imposed on the aborigines of Albion 
and on the iiani f« of very many places, rivers and mountain!* 1 It could not bo Celtic or 
cloasioGreek or Homan. It waa obviously Trojan, which the ChronicU says " was roughly 
Greek which waa called British.’' This Trojan was Dario Greek, " contempcHwy aperimens 

of which fortunately still exUta from the twelfth to the tenth centuries B.C, .... inScblie- 

maiin’ii excavations at Hissarlik " Waddell finds the Trojan script and language clearly 
akin to those of the later Aryan Phmniciaas, and of the runes of the Goths, and of the l^enda 
stamped cm the pre-Homan British Cktina of the Catti, and the parent of tho language and 
writing of the present day in Britain:—"ibo so-callcd English language and script.” Tho 
Goths WaddeU has already “ disclosed ” to bo Hitt-ites, who wore " primitive Goths," and 
their runes have to him an obvious " offinity " to Hitt-ite script. The Anglo-Saxons ore 
much later on the acetie, so it is “ evidont that the ao-coUed Cellio and tho Brithyonie Celtic 
lungim gpa in the British laics are merely provincial dialects derived from the Aryan Trojan 
Doric introduced by King Brutus the Trojan." 

This great man also introduced Law, Art and Roads, so that tho early Britons were 
anytMiig but Bavages. Bronze was introduced by the Phoenician Blorito or Amorite exploitera 


11 This woid is, bowover, peopedygojA, ond the r is not at aU toaleiuir r d( Per Sian. 
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of the tin ndnes centuries before Brutus, but he populartacd it. In Religion ho introduced 
on “ exulted monothoiBUo religbn with the idea of One God of the Uni^'Oraei symbolised by 
his chief nsiblB laiuinarj, the San,** that is Bel, in contrudistioction from the aboriginal 
matriarohal serponta and the bloody saciiCcee of the Druids, In fact Brutus created ia the 
Britons a highly civilised, proud, powerful, refined race, who soon founded a colony on the 
Rhino (b.c. O'fO), so that there is '* disclosed a hitherto unohservod British origin of the 
Anglo-Saxons and the Anglo-Saxon Language.'* This opens up a vitita for Waddell of many 
" British ” remains in Denmark, France, Gcrmwiy and IVforavia up to the RItalian borders. 

Thus does WaddeU show the Amorltc-Catti-Phociucian oiigiu of ‘Things British-’ The 
Brito-Phocniciaiis, he says, have left their marks broad-cast on place-names of aU sorts all 
over the British Isles- Quoting from the Fis^au-Purdna that *' the principal nations of the 
BhAruts ate the Kurus [Syrians] and the able Pancli [Fhocnicuiiis],'’ Waddell (the ascription 
of the BMrata and BaAtJt&Ja of tbe Fi^AaM ParA^a are his) gives a large numbor of names 
all over the coontry containing Baral iu some form or other, or Suuier, on the ground that 
"Cymry (pronounced Cumri) or Cnmbera is derived from SHmer,” the alternative tribal 
epithet of the Pbmmcians. The reader will find many eurpriaiug facts stated, and thou 
Waddell passes in the same vein to “ Catti, Keith, Gad and Coed, titles in old ethnic and 
place names.'* He oommances again with a ri^uotation from the Ftthisu Purd^n:—'* his 
[the Khattiya’s]'* sources of subgiatenee are arms and the protection of the earth. The 
guardianship of the earth is his special province , By intinudatjng the bad and 

cherishing the good, the [Khattiya] ruler, who maintains the discipline of the different tribes, 
aocures whatever region he desires." Waddell's ascription of ‘ Khattiya * to the people 
spoken of is explained in a foot-notethe old Indian Pali form of this tribal name was 
Khattiyo, which is spelt Kshatriya in the bter Sanskrit ? ** But this statement raises the 
questions: what haa Pali to do with the FisAaa Pa^flo 1 Is Pali older than Sanskrit! 
Whatever the answere may bo, WsddcU finds Khatti and its allied terms spread everywhere 
in Britain. 

Beginning with the classiaal Coasitorides of the Cornwall “tin islands,*' which name 
finds spread wherever tin*—“ the caasiltrat [so he spells it] of Homer and the ctasaio Greeks 
and the Sanskrit ioiAm" —was taken '‘by tho Cassi . , . . the leading cion of the sea¬ 
going Phmnioians.” Here he says some romArkable things " the Attic Greeks wrote ' katti- 
teioa and Katti-terides,’ thus showing the flame equivalency ns was used in Britain for the 
Cassi and Katti tribes and oolns. In . , . . Sanskrit tradition ibnsd re U tin and the 
plaoe-nume Ktotira, or place of latfi ra or tin, was located in the land of tbo Biihikas, a despised 
out-cost tribe, who nlsogavc their name te a ohect of water, and who now smw to be Pcahta 
or Piets of the Sea of Vifitis or Icht iu GorawalL The Arabs called tin hts-dir, and the 
Avayrians and Sumerians .... iiaifadir, iasduru and jtesefuru,** So the Oornish tin 
mines belonged to the Cosst tribe, and Waddell gives a number of place-names containing 
reference to the Cassi all over England and Scotland, stating that there are a simitar number 
in Ircbnd. 

He next obaervefl- that there are taany Cassi-Catti '* pre-Roman Briton ** coins, and 
then he goes on to sa-y ? — “ the current notion thot the early Britons derived their coinnge 
by imitating a stater of Philip H of Blaeedonia (u.c. 366—300) can no longer be maintained. 
Indeed one of tbe chief advocateBof the old theory was latterly forced to confess, on further 


II Buiiaths aufriy thet«rm would Im * ibo KihatriyaW 
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obeerration. that the Blacedoaiiui stater eould noth* the ade prototype from which the early 
Britoo king! morlolled their coinage.” WaddeU'a viovr is that the coin ia Pheeniciaii m origin. 
Finally, Waddell giv'ca a number of English aurmniiea, despite their known late 
which “ clearly ” pnstorve '* cestiged of the name of the Catti, Khatti or Gad tribal title ef 
the Aryati-Phmuiciaii citiMn of Britain ... premtnnMy in patrilinear deacciit. 

7. Mortte Phoenician Stone Circles, 

Haring thns dealt with the revival and distribution of the Phoeniciana in waves over 
Britain Wflildell diacuBao the prohiatorie atone oireloa still found there and clsowhere. Here 
lua viei^ are asauhveiuive aa ever, and he openly foUowa tlio theory of distribution by Pbceni* 
cians nropeunded by ElUot Smith and Perry. To give tho trend of this argument, it la 
necesaarv to quote him at length. " Tlio great prehiatorlc Stone Circles of gigantic unhewm 
iMuhlcra. dolmena (or tablc atones), and monolitha. BometimescallcdCatt Rtencs, atiU Btanding 
in weirdraaiestyover mony parts of tlm British Isles, also now appear to atleiiii thdr Phreiu- 
cLanormin The mysterious race, who created these eyclopean monumenta. wholly forgotten 
and unknown, now appeare from the new evidence te have been the earlier wave of immigTaDt 
mining merchant Phmnioian Barate, or Catti Phroniciaiis of the Muru. Mcr. or Martu c^n 
—the Amorite Gianta of the Old Testament tradithm ; and from whom ft tvaiM s«mi that 
41bion obtained its earliest name (according to the First Welsh Triad) of CUts Jlyrd m 
(S«rf4i«) or ■ Digging, of tl» M,n,i ■ . . . . »bont ..c. MM." Jn .h« .totmenf 1.. 
nppeinb thB following lomnrtsThi. curly PlnBUKinn title ■ J Mnra. Her. Jferutn op Mnitu 
moaning the ' Western Sea ’ or * Sea of the Setting-Suii/ which now obviouriy the 

Phmnician source of the names Mauret-ama Of Morocco , . - . Mor^bilmn or rattle Mot. 

is found s . ■ V in Rritaiii asawLitod witli Stone Circica end mcgeiiths^ and 

iuMtly on the coast; e.y.. Mori Junum.sevenil More don, Mor-ton and Mar tin, Cher 

iilarthen^ Wot Mor-landj More-t^ombe Bay, Moray, etc* 

Wuddcll then brings arguments to show that the Phreniciaii remains in Egypt, Spam. 
Portugal, Sardinia, are idontical with, or similar to those in Britain, and that these lost 
date long before Brutus the Trojan. He next states that ” tho purpose of the great Stenc 
Circle now appears, somewhat more clearly than before, from observations now «cord^, 
to have been primarily for solar observation i whilst the smallor circles seem mamly sopvUchrel. 

On tho first of these points WaddeU found something for bimflcM which has hitherto 
escaped the notide of previous observers.” He found " by poraonnl cssminalion at Steno- 
heng^Keswick. Penrith, etc., that the point of observation was not at the centre of the ciistdo, 
bat at the opposite or Houth-wost border, whore I found a marked observation Stone. t 
Keswick . ■ where the fine circlo is “ locally called Castle Bigg, or C^tleof the Rig, a 
title of the Gothic kings, eognate with the Latin Bex, Regis and the Sanskrit R4jft of the 
Indo-Arvaiw, and tho Riouit of the Briton coma .... he found '* an oh^rvation stone, 
with marks on it, inscribed in ” Sumerian linear script ” reading “ seeing the low-sun, which 
was praeaowiWy ” swing the sun on the hormon.” He then found a sinularly uiflcnbcd stone at 

Stonehenge and in several other eirele*. l ^ *1, 

On these purely personal observationB ho builds up a long aigument to show that the 
tfrootorohistorio Stone (}irele«in aneiont Briloiiv were raised by tho early Mof-ite scientific 
Lite PhmnieiaiwasaokT observatories .... and that their descendant Brito^ continued 
to rcflord them as saered places.” On the way to this result Waddell remarks that the name 
Hw^Stoncs is someUmce applied to the CLrcloa in Scotland, and they seem to him to contain 
" tbo Hiii'ri Of HeriA title al tho fuJmg Gotlifl of the TfrbLch I show La the equivalent of 

the Hitlite tirio of Harri or Anri or Aryou.” The name'* Kes-wick .... means tho 

Abode of the Kes, the Caaai dan of the Hittitos.” 

(To bt oonfiiiuedl 
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Tnt: P&AUJT DiuTv-HiJ>i£a;A4, Ly Sm Geoeqi 

Gamtao^r, K*CLE-> Mwnioirs of A^atio Society 

of CiUoultap 191M. 

Tblo \m oaoib^r of Sir Gootge Grio;4oa'a invalaab)? 
notu on Incliack plulplogy^ A <^kdlt4iU§a la 
« Prakrit FOot-aobArJtute for a SanakrilToot t HoCLhaa 
whoroby Prakrit Aoi cah bo an E!>qiu ■colon t for 
SmiHkint bAorali, 3tr George theti pouito out 
thit Prakrit roots ora (J) id«mtlosl with llae corraa- 
pon^ling Sanakrit roots^ (2) regjilorly d«ivDd from 
tbwn, (3J uncoonootofl by oay admitticd phonctio 
rule, vbora Skr* root cts!^ oqumla Prak, root colt- 
(4) doriv'od from Kkr. rDoia b«i having ehooged 
ihfiir nieanbig, ora fiubfilttutod fraia nonie other 
Soiulcxit root with a mecuung more n&afly okis. 
Tbo ]aMt two thaam from the dd4far. 

Sir George theai gives 1590 Prakrit forma collfM:t«d 
from flva atuidatid wotka. Hia Liats, ho-cre^'or, go 
beyond tlio tnio dd44a* and inelmla m&ay potfeetLy 
regular Prakrit worda/- In dlaeuesttig ilia lajit of the 
closan of Prakrit roots above daseiibed^ Sir Oeorgo 
makw a vury vohiabb toaiark : " ibm wo* novor 
OHO imiform oebool of f^akrit GraminafiBiis for 
the wbolo of India, There were eartoiikly at lout 
on EBafcom and a Western aelioolf wbieh hod mof keil 
variations id thoSr teochiiigi . * . . iioch school 
devek»pi!d indfipondontly nf the othor, so that after 
the lapse of eentnridi tlm divorgciuoss beoamo 
^ury ftride.’' All this ii mU worth Uming in ndnd. 

Aa a mattnr of tlnlail Sir George points out that the 
nMnl i an tJon of wonia in modam IntUsQ vcmaeulois 
ia no modern, innovatiun, nor ia it oeddontalp but 
Ekd n develo|viDant it in at least oa old os lha dhd^v- 
MOom. finra again wo have n very valuable 
auggaation. 

R* C. TEMrtE. 

Hitou AsmoKovYf by G. R. Kavk. afomoira of 
iho Arvimlogiral Barvey of India. Xo- IR. 
1924. 

Of this moat usoCid compilation Hr. Kayo writoa 
in his Pknroeo tJiai “ nltboiigh this summary oeeonnt 
gnefi over o3d ground it ia aU beood upon original 
teito*" I would; like to odd that when, on export 
goes to the original toils it mattani nothing how 
miicli hia nubjeci ogvora old graund. In hifl In- 
trodueiion Mr. Kaye oarefully wrnitimaea the history 
of Ih* nxaniiitayon of Hindu oatranomy by Bu- 
fopoon students in a soholsrly manner and winds 
up with thia pregnant paragraph: '^In tho fnl- 
lowing chaptarm eapsfdairabti^ atlantion is paid to 
the Mrfiar Grwfc penei] of ffindu utn^nomy. and 
tlha later material inJ^t, with oome pnopriotyp 
have been axoluded altogotlier. Hawavar, net 
only has thia later pi?dod a sort of traditional 
cULm to attantion^ tmt its study often helps to 
oluridate obscure points nf the enrber perioi;l. 


For the Hindua, wbrii they nbaorbed Wpstem idaos. 
oflnn gavD them &ti tndjon aetting; and aloe the 
period of aboofpiion ia one of such extremo intereat 
In tile hiatory of dvibsaGon that any light thrown 
on Jt from the east le valuatilo, Tharefon tills 
later system has been analysed m aome detail and 
a briiif aoeoiuit of the chief Hndu aatronoinorHi 
who eicpotnnled the Western oaLrofiomy has been 
indtided,*'' (may I add 11 tu tlie very groat beneSt 
of all otndenE^r 

Mr. Kayo then goes into tiao earlieat works doaling 
in Bome way or other with astronomy, and tbeiie 
he dates fmm s.o. 12<M) to 200^^1 eoify 

Ihndo dates ora however itiU (^nUev^oraial — amd! 
caUa UiOTn tW Prriedi of tlie Vedaa, EkAhmsoos 
and ll|iiimslui4fjav Sfltraa and Vidafigna. The Ma- 
AAbh&raiat Bti^dyesuand itisPurdMAba oonsidars 
apart ^ nnd Ihully lie ealla the whole of the oldest 
works Period A* which he div-idea Into Vettic fAtJ^ 
and Poat-Vedie (A21. He then divides lha other 
etaxly Writings into Period B 4^ to 1000), 

and Bubdividcs tbom into the Ouptn (HI) and 
BhjLakara (112). In thia Period B wrato 
Aryabhata, VoiAba Hihira,. RrahmagupCa and 
Blulkkatti^ hi the Vodic Cimes the >>000 hod 360 
days with oeeasional intercalaiy months, in Poit- 
VE»die times Lhnre was a fl^Tfl^y^r cycle of fi 5< 306 
days. In tl» Gnpts times csit^ knowledge of 
lha plunels and ficht’k^es of formal nstmlngy &nd 
other detolbr In the Hh&aham timaa th^ was 
a further du^'oldipsacDt of tbeso latter mattersL 
Mr. Kayo tlwn eiominen the taxis under the 
Feriod Al ineludmg the JAlnk&a and paJueB on to 
wly formal aatranomy, i.#.. Period ASi ’*the 
moiii astnmnmical fcAtnrce of which sro (o) the 
I dva-yeor cycle of 5 X 366 daySi and (b} Lho omisdon 
of nil refaronees to plancriary nstrenemy/^ Hdiw 
hd ogabi exommes the texts. This starts Imn on 
ths difcwiion of definite asTrcnanucaJ mblectSi 
stLch os the NskshalniB^ Stars lyid ConsUaUaUoEiSf 
I Yesn and aonsuns, SoLiGcos and EqiiinoxBs, and 
FrncoMLotEL. All this hwds him to coitsUier Ihe 
lmt>unant subjoct cf Veilic Chnuclogy and 
number of nTgumimta that have been omployfd 
to fix tbo cbranolofor of iho earliHt Hindu warks- 
TlHSe nra Intrly otstod and tlu» reader can form his 
own opinion of their value. Mr. Kayo thcQ ootkn- 
ders the Flanels and the wesek dajs-*aubj«la nn 
which be is v&ry ioTorming. 

Ho is then token to the intrednetioci of Grt^k 
astronaoiy ahotii 400 A.o.i and ita domixuiting 
hiduenoe on Hindu aslnnioiiiiesl tnschingt which 
Is admirably eihibllncL Tills brings him to hlS 
. (seeoud) Fhficd D—the atndy of Hindu-Oreck 
notrenomy cuid the gi^t astronomvta whe pra^ 
■mted it. Mr. Kayo sohjeeta tbam to a searching 
eHiidanip and then fttsses on lc Ebdu AstrtmoniicAl 
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]nB 4 «uiiiml& “Thfl only iyirtfiuiiwitt of proctie^ 
mUity fo* ftstrtHiomii!*! puiposeo deociibod m 
Aboiwi Hindu wko wn iho Bun-dinl 
<ile|iEyd», An «niiil3A<7 w oJ«» de«snb“ 

a* Aft inimiment fof purpowo oI domoiiBUatioii. 

Th« only Hindu inBlniiwwt of Any ^ti<pnty 
Mtoally fowd »* the dojwydmf coniiiUng 
nuiat bow) floAtins in n vemol of woter 
footnote odd*; “ It fB the only inBtnmmnt do'- 

nribcd in the itn^ Akbatt,'* end to ihi« it nmy ba 
added that time wae i*ept In thn Royal IVUeo ot 
Mnndnlny by n elopaydnkf when tbo Briliah tools 

poMMsion in 1W6. ^ 

Mr. Knyo «)>>« attcampti “to TOnumniWf wth 
the nid of modem mnthemnticnl lurinulii, ll>e mot* r •» t 

tecbnionl portion, of the am-krit n-tes. , In 

romiealte!r«"eBd thi. “to nM thO rtudy of . - 

partimlM- intellDOtiinl phnae” of n poriod 
“obwneteriaMl by n mmnftonbte fonai««naeo of 
liuwntuco, art nad ecienco in India,” (a,d, SOO— 

10<»4 And tltirt Ur, Kayo is drawn to wrtain 
“ooneltuion.," wbioh nil rtudnait. of tiling Lidinn 
thould rtudy and digwl. and he wind* up lii* wry 
•«alunbla monograph with toinarkablo obwsrvation* 
on Hindu aetrulogy (Appendix I). He oddi a further 
Appendix on Hindu Artronomiea) DuiUas, wliich 
hu, IjowowTi already uppeamd in JASB.t IPM, 

Altogether, Ur. Kayo ha. produood hem a most 
important monograph, of which tho only criliuiwn 
I have in ofler is a. to the fwai in which it i. printed. 

It would he 10 much more handy, and thorefom more 
useful to Btudonta gonerally, if it wen* printed iu 
octave form. This would bo quite foasiWo rm itsMo 

am no plates. R, C. Tumpw. 


jEBUtf THA¥|£f.LEK3 tH GeSTEEAL AsIA# 

l6(^3^1t2L| bf C* WsflflELLfl, 9.J*t Murtintis 

Thii \x A work of vnJao tv aH oocnipied in 
bUtoriwl iwwcli* It give* Acwtvx* in 
ol tbqkMl W^y mbaialiAfi^eh trboni thff jeanitfl MPt 
into Cbtttrfll Ad A In tl» Hlh century, and of whom 
yn hiiw tifld but the scojitiAfit know^w!^ hitheriOp 
pud that not by any roeana accuntq. Father 
WowUa hM now* how^Wp written a •cicplifio 
And flulhoritalivfl book, baud on documeata In 
Actual Aiiiteneop though they oro diflSonll to get 
At, and ba lioa Uiirt cwat only dnnA imtm to m moat 
worthy menc/s of old tmvellat*, but ha* dug a well of 
Aound knowledgo fot thooo who would Appeaw Iheii* 
thirst (uT it. At tho origiTiAl aourow. Oim eon hardly 
Apeak too higldy of a work of thie dMOciptloa. 

Tho old Jwult fAthorB thua muecitatacj, lae 
flrally Bonto dfl does (lEfli—IfiOth who becama 
a JveuJt In 1584 at Goa and Atariod trAYolling for 
tho Boriaty in 1505^ cantinulng to do ao till hii 
doatb twelve yoan latar. lo thie ehoit pe-dod 
\m went to I 4 I 1010 and Agra-^ Than ha rotumeil 
to l^hore on hi* jourcay to ‘‘ Oatiiay,^" phi Ealml 


to Verkimd and lOioton- Twq yam Utcr he 

stariod lor C^na Ifom Yarkimdi gtang to AkffOp 
Turfau* Chain : and thenDc to Su-^heu# »'hero ho 
died. As a joumay ajono it woa a great accota- 
plidhmimtp u smothef great liAvelhjr, Sir Aun^l 
Stciiit tcedfiod in wordi gf ewn sympathy 300 
years latgr- But tho ijreat vafua of it *■«* that 
Goes diMOTOitd to tli* world of Atarcbera that 
Cnthay Is Chiiui.^ 

Father Wewla thcii lakoa uii to Antonio do 
Andrade (1G»0-I034)s who roaohoii Goa in lG0»t 
iHif did no travelljikp ti]l 10^4, when bv aet out ironi 
Agra, for "nbet, nmchkig TsapAning vitf Srinagar 
to Garhwal and rctnming to Agra in the aamo year. 

On this ilrei journey he wna acoompamed by' Manool 

tho fotiowing ypAt 
Andirada Btarted again for Ti^ptuang and 
laid tlhO foundation of the Bnl CUri-*ttlan Churtli 
tliere in tli* foBowing year. This time Fathena 
Oh da SoiiXA and llarqiHa^ i^-ere vith him and tbr 
mlvdon was joined bter by oLhcja : Fathora 
do DhYoira, dga Anjo* bod OodkiliOj And Antonio 
i?bTcirQ, Antonio do Fonsocat F, do Aj&cviikIoh 
A ndmddi Lituaolf returned to Goa and died there 
in 1034. Aftor hie departure others caniod on tho 
miBsioQ:^ which laatod till 1841 after a iashiops 
u^hon tha TlbetAiis cloeod Tibet and Mnrquea was 
left a priaqnor in their liande- Andrade did groat 
Ihlnga for googmphy, but tlmy raliod tumh coa* 
troverey later on. 

Ne^ct. coiueB Franciaeo do Axevodo (137i —ItiCdV 
Uidike the otherep l» lived lo ho S2, altof working 
at vniiouB mindon BlaUians Ui India. Ho boeomo a 
Jesuit in 1597 at Goa^ nnd out of hi* bug bfo bp 
only bIm monthf In tho t^moIayaB tn 163J. 

Ho aturbd by ggiing from Agm to Taapuioiigi 
whecLOO lifl went to Loh anil llirnco to UdLaul and 
Kuln (^ugorh and hock io Agiu- Ho I 14 * I^Sl a 
Vfthuiblc Aod Most Intorce^ting cornespondenea 
hetamdp which is now unoaithecl for tbo flj*t lirooH 
Following Andnido^i odvies in a letter from 
Tuaporiailgp Fathom Stephan OaCella and T. Cabswl 
ptoi^ for VtsAiig rnbet} in 1828 from Oochiu. 
Stopheu C^IU {15^-1030} hscAme a J«uit in 
lCCif4 Olid rouched India in 1814. J. Oahsui (1399- 
10^9} booaMO a Jecuit 1819 and orrivsd in India 
1824. In l0Se tlioy both .ooebod H^gli and tbon 
Dacca and Hajo (Ln AasoMh Theueo they wont 
to Kueh Bihar and HofLgantAli^ and tboaco to Phari 
in ]^utAn. Thim th*y went aepamtoly to Shigatsa 
in Gtaang < Tibet Afrivllig KivtTV lu 1 ^ 8 . 
In 1829 CoeeBa pettirofrcl to Kucli Bihar and there 
picked up Father Stiiiioel Dia^; with whom li* 
ptarted at onoe back for ii^gatie, but Fotiiar 
Difuc diod at hforong and Cicella hiMialf U the 

nCEt year at Shigatu. In 1831 Cabcol returned 
to India fb KhAtmaadUn Patna^ Hajmahi] and 
HugU. Tborooftor h* travailed far imbed; in 
Jap 4 in> Tdakin* BUacca and Hiacao, retonung 
Baally to Indiap dyhag at Goa in 1889. 
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TIjEfl Jaurn^y to 'Hfcct BhutAii and hoi^ 
Ni'pnl liipfl H and TJiIvftWo a* 

Any And wo l^onnat be too gratcrul to FetlwfVV^^tfsoIs 

for ft frotn oH^iial imiiaAcriptB. 

Next coma JoKLAfm Gnjafipr and Alboft d'Ofvilb^ 
a Gorman jmd a BoliiiMiii, tti tJi a tnompndntkB iouiwy. 
Gniebef (1623^iesil) bocerno a Jesuit in mi 
and Kit out forCfiina Ui J &JG, v^d Sumt and Ik^ao. 
f^rgni lO^Oto ISUl ha w«s ornplo>tid in the Obser¬ 
vatory At FokLn^ A^bect d'Orviflo iae2| 

boCame i\ JoHiiit ijt lB4fl and aet out for CbiliB 
Goap Marassftfp MAtao and Shnnel. In iMGt 
bo JouuhI Orunbdr at the Obeorvatory at Tekia. In 
IGfll ilMiy atartad nerose the Aicfiatii: conUnont 
ntk tboir wondorFul Journey to Indian Tlicy want 
eaf Hiq- pJng nnd tlia OTcal WnJI to Lbaia, ibcnro 
Pi4 KiiaLinandii to A^p wbicli tfH>y reached tlw 
foliowlo}^ year Hero d^Orvilfn died soon 

nftor arrival from tlbc eHecFa of the jauftwy. 

At Ages Oniober found another compoidon in 
Hi'inricJi Rolh (|6:l^U>'-]09S). Hu become n Jesuit 
in was In Stiiyrrui in IfiSl nnd pto^ded to 

Goa Pfd IspaJaaUp and HnaLEy went to Agm wlmct" 
hn joined GmoberH In Hid end, after mut-h wander¬ 
ing, he dictl in Agm. With ftathp the inidcfadgaUa 
Gnurbur ^artod for Honu? rfkS Delhi nnd LaJjoio 
and down ilio India Iq Taitn^ 'Ilieneo throu^i 
Alehnm and Kirnion to Ormui, nndi IhDnjcoi by 
road through BtASopalaUiia lo Sm^'^n by a route 
kaonm to Roth. Tboy maehed Roiue io 10<14. 
Tfiroo monUis Inter Gixiobor irtartod with Roth 
bock towmds niirbAp but Im only got as tar aa 
ConjittmtinAplop whore lie booBine seiiously ill 
and W to return by iwa to Leghorn and thence to 
Flompcc, Roth wtinX oa aloru to Indla^ There" 
after liUlo b known of Grtinber oseopt Hint ho did 
not return to Cliinn and died at Sneospatak in 
Huiigar>' in 16S0, 

Ad Lhnse rneHf Grnnberv d'Orville and Both were 
wunc^rful UavellerSp eiipedAlly when we eooaidef 
the CDuditjoaa under which they fravellAd and thq 
nbflonca cf maps anrl pn^deawaom'" actmunti and also 
llm ill-wiU that many high peisoaitgcfi AmongMuhain- 
madona and atlioni evlDOod le them cn reme^ The 
jiity la Hint they wum not jboh with n rwly pen. 

Tba last Jeauit traveller of the l7lh poiitiixy 
to coma under Fat liar Wefiflcri nottee fa Hippolyle 

NOT&i iVX 

NORTH INDIAN mOVERBS. 

In refewnco to the North Indian Proverbs, 
loBeeled by tbo Late Dr^ W* CVooknw which appeand 
in the lAiuo dI tiui for bor l^li 

Kir George Giiemni writes u foUnwi 

^Thfflw asyingi^ am very com icnon nil over North 
fndift in dighlly viuyiiig fonni. Coltoelmiii of 
them have more than once b^iim madup. and will be 
fotuid in my Bihar Brwtani EAjf, pfp. 2T4 if. and Jn 
Patrick Comegy's KmJuthn Ttrhai^mrt, AlkJm- 
bad, lgi7* pp* 217 II^i Pri>bahly all tboa^ 


Dea^ri, nn Italian (151*^1733). Becuiniijg a 
Jeauit in 1700, lie left KoEne viih Bimioel Freyra 
for India in I7l2. In 1714 be tet not Thlhi 
for TSbrt, rid, KrinagnT (Ln Naohmir) and I^h, 
and arrived at Lham in 1710, whence Fieyro 
mtumnd to India, Deaideri wondemd about Tibet 
till 17S1, when he wa« back in Umso-p whenco be 
mtumed to India v£a Kulti and KhaLmandu, reach- 
ing Agra in 17S2. Flnnlly Im mltimed to Rome, 
whan he arrived m 17^8 and died in I7J3, Thera 
hm been mueh conlroverey owr Detideri's tm’i^ls 
nnn Is thaakftil to PaUier Wewb for 
^rrtnatoling^' him frpm origmal dacEirntmta, 

These eld Jesnita were wanderful men and wa 
cannot be too grateluJ to the editor of tbeEr oonwi- 
pondencA for thus placing hufora ua tbo work tlwy 
did ojid the diffleoltice they overcame in their 
idmple^ uudBSUirimg way. 

0+ TtlffTLE. 

Thk Eco^dmio Hlaroav 02 Akcient Iwou, by 
Sj^TTOffR CkkuttAp 

Jittb book oonioin^ a oarim of ketm^ 
deLLVcnecl to the defunct Kalikdid Vidydf^i^h in 
1&22--23 by the auHiOTf who fi now Profi?ssar of 
History and Heonomios at theTdhhubcm Chandra 
College of Nepal and formerly at the Biigerhat 
College^ Khulnm Bengal. 

Aa Ihe IiUftituticn boforo which tbii lectnrea 
wens delivftred is doad. TVof. S. K, Do# has thought 
it be>it to publish them with addltionSp and he hoe 
dona his best to oo\^'r Ida aAertloni by quutEng 
his nut hori tios—of which iliete seems to be abou t 
J» of all sorts and ag», judging by hia list. 

His lecturw ootur tlM> wbpfo tmcirai perEtMi 
pf Indian Hiatory from t|ie Phlssolithio, Nealithic, 
Copper and Rig-Vedic Agw, through the BrAhma^ 
Duddhiftp Maurynn* EusbAn and Ouj>ta Rnriodi 
to Hnrsha. And ho AppcHDuni to lake a senaihio view 
of his subjeot in llie nneiont times, avoiding on 
principle all theoretical disquLsiUons/' atid aiming 
At preoMiUng -‘the facts in a connected mamjcF 
with a view to jUustrato^ os far « pouibb^ the 
gradual dovulopi&imt of thr MOnomio conditions 
froin the r4Lrn»t ilmtfs,*' AJtog^thcir, it is n good 
book to place in flie hontls of yotmg atudente. 

_ R4 G. TicHTnE. 

queries. 

printed in Hie Indian Anfipro^of No^XLintvrj IB24j^ 
will bo found in Biftar Prosanl It^Cj inetndmg two 
diflen^t voraiens of the fiat saying tn the Jiat. 

Tb» wordmg of these nayitigs var[pa^ as I havn 
tmniifked, but thg lulvflanDa is always pfWrv?d. 
In North India agricuHund oporatloinf am dntcdl 
by tlie position of the Sun in the Lunar Bjiarisms 
necording to tliLi Splnr yaUp The Liumr-Solar 
y*nj- cunrent in N. India is maniroatly unsuitable 
for dating agriruitnral operatiunJI."^ 


Entroiu 
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THE DATE OP THE KAUTILIYA. 

BT R C. BAY, M.A. 

(ConlinueJ fttm pagt 175.) 

GenMny oodet the Hohfliusollcms wanted to play the part ol th* * Fyijtrw on the 
oontixumt. Before them Itancs under Louie XiV aad Napoleon had triid and failed at 
Blenheim and Waterloo, and at present it is the power of the legioQs of France and the Navy 
of Britain that ia keeping the peace of Europe. Francs under the leadership of Poincari is 
again trying to play the role of a ' conqueror.’ Gerauiny b her enemy, Becauae 
toiya satnantsto lAaedolfhAuld 6Ad)nyaniijird oripnil^iA, 

(The t-ing who ta eitaated anywhere immediately on the circumference of the oonqueror a 
eetritoiy is the enemy. 

And Germany Is the wtfural of France, because 

H^TnytiTumtorara prakrtyimitrab tvIyW*ija>ut*sahajah, 

(The foe who is equally of high birth and occupies a territory clow to the conqueror is a . 
natural enemy,'*) 

Again Hussia before the war, and Poland after it is the Ikiend of France. For 
KautQya says;— 

iotAoitn bMinyeidrUard mitn^fatrlib. 

(The king who ia Ukewiae situated olo» to the enemy, but separated from the conqueror 
only by the enemy, ia termed the friend (of the oonqueTor.'*) SimUaily it can be shown that 
iivtha Age-long co^ict between France and Germany, Italy baa played the part of a Jfodhyomai 
and America that .of an Uddtina power, Italy pined this war owing to her natural hostility 
to Austria, Add America, because the Lusitania waa sunk and her commercial interests 
were jeopardlBed. 

The above will show that there la nothing in Kaottlya, which is inconristent with stron^y 
established kingdoms and empires. It only prv-supposes tho existence of groups of states, all 
of which were not neoessatily snmli or weak. No one can say that when Chandragupta ruled, 
then were no other kingdoms in India, There was tho powerM state ol Saliega, which was 
not conquered till the time of his grandson Aioka, and beyond that the Andhra and Tamil 
States. On the North-Western frontier of India lay the powerful SclukJd Empire, and 
it is well-known that the vlaion of tho Maurya politiciaiis was not limited by the four comem 
of India, but took eognisance of even distant Egypt and Micedon," Kautilya's denunciation 
of a king with a Kfudrapafifad,** his rejection of the views of the M&oavss, Bfirhaipatyas and 
the Auianasos, his reforenee to ladrs’s Pffriiod of a thousand frw,** hie mention of a Chakra- 
vafiib<etra in Northern India extending over a thousand yq^nas, and lastly the whole of the 
seoond book give clear indicationa that, when the author was writing, a big and a growing 
centralised empire existed in the North of India, 

Dr, Nhg has also raised objection on another point. In his opirdon the most definite 
argument against Prof. Jacobi's theory is furnished by an esamination of the geographical 
facts. He says ‘ any serious stndent will hesitate to Consider as having been written in the 
fourth oentury B.o. a treatise conteining names like Hlruhnra and Kapisk,^* Kftmbhoja and 

is Sfldei).. p. £40 aad Tmif: fnd ed., p. Si3. 

II tbi'L, and Tfan*., Sftd ad-, p. SIS. Ia > Isicf ago tha Chalukyai of VUlpl m» tl» pfaiftedmi*™ 
ol the Fallava Hvafeleus gf the Scuth. 

t« Hid. ti Awte'i Reels Edfrt, XITI. ** ArtteJWra, p. StS. 

S3 Pfltilieaf HiilafV ej Aiwtetf /ndte. bp Dr. R, C. Rsyehowdlivfy, p. 148. 

*4 Tba wrract fonn of tho narae Is ESpLte sad not SapiSS. u Dr, NAg ipe m tho ward. Tho ipoDiss 

of lOKie si il» words in this quotatten ii wrong, t.f,, BtrahOia and not HArabwa. 
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Amtls, BMhikft and Vatiiya, TAmprapur^i and PA^dyakavAfa, Suvaruakudya and Su’faf^a- 
bhOmi, Clilim and NepAla.' Let m see ho^v far this argument U austainable. Of tlwse geogra* 
pbical ter»n3 Bllhika \s TOertUonL*d in the lVrfa.« K&pii® is mentioned not only in 

PApini, but ftPCorditigtf* Pliny** it had been attacked by Cyrus, the fonndtr cf the Aebseme* 
nian empire. Kimbhoja m nventiuned, not only in the AiisuUata A’ ikit/a, but also in Y&? ka'a 
A'triti/a (11. 2) and in the iiiB«ri|itkna of A'ioka. own if wc omit the Bomcuhat doubtful 
reference toit in the early Peraian Inscriptiona.” Tftmiaijarni and PApdya are referred to both 
in the Jntfica of Megasthcnca and the IivBcriptioiB of AAoka.?* Suvarpahbflmi is mentioned in 
early PAli iilerature, nliich, aceerding to many euiincni acholare, looks back ujain thePte* 
Slauiya period.*® The .\rAttnB are referred to by the author of the Periplos in the firet century 
A.D.®* and that they lived in India two or tliree centurire before that, is proved by tha 
evidence ri the JRavdhdfjana Dbarmaffitrat. In fact. Mr, K. P. Jayiwnval has already started a 
plaiifuble theory about the coniptering campaigns of Cliandregnpta with the help of the 
Arattas.si VanAjm is taken by Pr. KAgin the doubtful sense of Arabia, But unloati he can 
show that the term VanAyu came into vogue tn the Poat-Siamyan |)criod, the mention ©f it 
is no evidence iu his favour. Por it was not at all impossible lor a Mauryan atabfsroan to 
know about .Arabia, if he waa in conjstant contact with the rolcre of the whole region between 
the Aegean sea and the Hindukusb. But the mention of ailna surely would have become a 
piece of valuable evidence in Dr, XAg's favour, if it could be concjnsirely proved that it is deiiv* 
cd from the 1st Tsin dynasty, which was founded by the Dnhe of Tsin in t. 221 b.c. L n* 
fortunately the derivation is not accepted by all.** Mr, Giles, for instance, remarks that tlic 
constant ' coupling of the word China with the Dsradaa, stUl surviving as the people nf Dar* 
distan on the Indus, sugg^ts it as more probable that those Chinas were a kindred race of 
mountaineers, whose name as iilhinas in fact likewise remains applied to sbranchof thcDard 
mce.’ Again it is not entirely impossible that the word is an interpolation, as Dr. Keith 
suggests.*^ The mention of the words XepAla end finvarna-kudyn cannot be conclu.sive, 
because we do not know as yet when and how the words unginated. But the occurrence of 
the word HArahiim presents some difficulty. It occurs in the following paaeagi* 
Slrdvikdraso madku^ tastfa sva/teio rydkhyAnath Mpifd^nam AdraAdralamiVi.t* 

Now whsl does JMraAaftiitfl mean f Does it refer to the country of HArakOraa ? The 
more correct form of the name that has been accepted by scbolare is HAn^ftna, the White 
Epthalitcs. Supposing, however, for the moment that the comet name is HArahflra and 
not HArahAim, where is the evidence that there was any country near India where this nomadic 
tribe was settled ! We know of no portion of India wliich was named after them, aa portions 
of thePanjob,Baipu tana and Kathiavmr were no doubt named after theCurjaras. Then, again, 
supposing that a country of the MArahflras c:risted and Kaujilya was referring to that country, 
we should naturally eiepeet a <ha after AdmAwiwtajn. According to Dr. Tarapocei^, 
' HArahnrakam is evidently a loan word/ The word might be a Peiaian word, ‘ HiuA’ has 
been used in the Ai'cshr to mean wine, and in Middie Ptmian to mean an intoxicating drink 
made of mare’s milk {ride Bartholmae, /ram^cAee H'arfrrhmAl. Hence, aeeenling to him, the 

Bssr 


tfl VI, CambridQt of i"dia, Vol. I, p. 

49 ftid pp, 51-56. AMOka^M Editi* V nncl Xlllj 


It oflndia^ YvL t, p. 


II Vmdii Vol. U. p. 63 . 
it Oaf"AicKa*t itlSe p, 

lild*a, Vrl. I, p. 334. 

II VctL Yl. 129; Eock Edi^ XITT- 

SehnlT P^HpIu* of iht Eryikf^An Sfo* 44, 

il IndUifk 1014, p. J£4. The ftw m".nti0(ned iii iho Dhormi A^taord'm}^ 

m, Keith 'ih-i wht^h th»i miKy bfi tfurlirr th^ieventh cr later 

th ti tH»? i fluntury u.c." of Indktt VciL pp- 24^ »nd £59^ BtiudAdjriowa 

Piharma I, Ip 2 ^ 9 , 

ll TJl* £nc3fc[>7p4i] jEd XI th Vol Tl 

*3 JEAS., 1010 , JflRunry. p, 336 Anho^ditfa, p 120 
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probftbl.v correspoiidfl to the Sanskrit (beat Tliere can bs no donltr 

ta BTiggast^ by T>f. TarapowwBla, that \i & hiau word. But tbo derivation suggest¬ 

ed bv him ia uncertain. In lesioona Mrithurd U made synonymous with' graiic,’ and h^raMra 
or Mrahirai-ti with ‘ wine/ That Beemfl to liave been the original «nae, which suits hero 
excelleutly, KapiMi/amja AdreAdreriam wUl therdore meou ' wine cstiacted from ibo 
grapes of Kftpi^a/®* Thus the canfui examination of the gMgraphical information gives os 
no definite liroof of a Post-llauryan date fer the Kamilitja, 

Thero ia another problom wiiich deserves oiir attention in thia ooniiootioii. V, Smith, 
Thomas, Royehciwdhury, R. K. Mooke'riec andK. Law at have pointed out many agreements 
between the accounts of Megaathenea and Kautilya- But recently, in discusaing the date of 
KautUya in one of his Readership lectures in tho Calcutta University, Prof. Wintemitz laid 
much emphasis on the work of bis pupil, Ur, Otto Steiu,^® who has tried to show that ^fegas* 
thenee agrees with KautUya only in such things as would not cbai^ at diflerent periods of 
time, e. j.p irrigation by means of canals, etc., while he cenlredicts Kautilya in many essential 
poiuta. The asauraption is that they must necesaarily beloug to diflerent periods. But ho 
forgets that Kautilya’s work w-os not merely an ' imperial gazetteer of the Maurya Empire/' 
Kantilya mak@ it perfectly clear that his ArthaMjttm was ‘ a compendium of almost all tho 
ArtA<M 4 #(ws, which, for acquisition and protection of the esirth, have been composed by 
ancient tesebers/ And aa such, his work was almost an eneydopsBdia of the Science of 
PoUty up to his period. Thus it would not be reasonable to expect horaogeT±eity, in, the eenre 
that it should reflect only the epoch of Kautilyu- Though KautUya was not wholly devoid 
of originality ua a political thitilicr, yet it cannot be denied, os he himself admits, that his 
work bore more or less the character of a compilation. Therefore the treatUo natureUy 
includes many facta which bblongod to a period anterior ht KautUya* Then again, it is quite 
possible that the preaent treatise was written by him, hefore llegusthenes came to Pfttaliputra. 
When be came, many innovations in administnition nuji^t have been intiociucetl by Chandra- 
gupta poreonally or in consultation with hia niinUtera j for esample * I he hoards described by 
JItgasthenes us in charge of the husincss of tho capital,' which arc unknown to our author, 
miy have been, as V. A. Smith suggests,introduced by Chandragupta personally later on.*’ 
Lautlv. Megoslhencs was not a trained critical observ'er. Had li* been so, his indk^ would 
not have ai»olreu of the seven Indian castes and contained all the fine stories about gold-digging 
ants and men who could Ua down in their ears, and so forth. Moreover, the original work of 
Mogosthoaes has been lost, and his aocount has only survived to our times in scoond or third- 
hand extracts. In these clroumstanceti, he must be a very bravo man who would venture to 
declare dogmatically that since KautUya and Mogasthencs disagree, they must bo rclerrtd to 
diilerfliit periods* 

Objections Against referring Kautilyi to ah early ibite haYe also been taken on two more 
points. Prtvf. Jolly, for Uisianco, alter eiandjiing the legal part of the --1 rthai^jilra, has e xprcBsed 
the opinion that ‘ if the book is ooasiderwl as having been written three eenturies before Christ, 
including the I^gal part then tho whrJo accepted chronology of the Hindu 

as h SciTiibiip N 0 UM ort tAfl AHiilhjibAJ, lOU* p. AB. 

14 It ia filw fli£i;»iBoly gigtii^cunt that In hs* 110 ^ menUoni tbo 

YpTAfuiSt PatlAVA-i A-nd thft HOoAH who AW EencrAlly Tofermtl to to ail oempotit lims et a t&mt poriod i c/. 
EMik«-vri$i oil Pi*io«V I 2. B&. 

3T EitHv ^ India, pp, 13C-149; Indta, pp. Csmhridfj^ Eimir^ of India, 

Vot b pp- 4 75 - 101 j Boyobowdhiirjv P^iitKoI qf Aiicknt pp^ 145 - 155 . N. Law^ 

in nindti Pdii^n 
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Scboob of Law tumbled like a peek of c&rd 0 .* Imtancefl are npl zan? in ih^ hi&ickrj of ^cholaf- 
•hip, when a new diaooTery or invontion deatroj^e the ehenshed theotiea of age*. Thtia, with 
the Abcoverj of the Sim^th InsniptioiiB of Kamiragupta II and tho DiLmodarpitr plntea of 
Badha^upta, the whole accepted ohnoTiology of the Imperial Guptas tumbbd Ukc a house of 
cards, Much capital, again^ has been tuaile out of the fact that the oldest (T hitherto known) 
treatiaps oa metaLLiirgjf, attributed to FatafijaU and X4g&rjuna, appear to be more primitive 
than the chaptera on the same iabject in the Mercuryp for io&tancep wliich f^ir 

P*C, Bay eonld not trai^B any fuHher back than the eailicet Tantric to*ta in the fifth or the 
sisth century and which m only once menticned in Chaiaka and the Bower MSS. 

(fourth century A.n.)* is mentioned by KautilyA’ But I should like to ask these sifhulars why 
they must refer every treatise, showing an imperfect knowledge of a subject, to an earlier 
period than one showing a more developed knowledge T Is kek of developed knowledge 
^wjiyj a test of antiqnity f KAmikudaka's NUit^Ta, the present iififwnlh' andthe Bdrhaspai}^ 
Artha4dsirn^ for iustanco, show au imperfect knowledge of statecraft in comparison with 
ibs Saiuili^. Bat is any scholar for that reason ready to refer the latter to a later date ! 
If they are not willing to follow such a couFBe, why then should Knapitif^ be alone referred 
to a iatof period than those troatisw which show a more imperfect knowledge of 
mstalliLrgy, Scantiness and imperfection are often the eymptoms of decay and not of 
antiquity. These arguments can therefore never be conclusive. 

The abovo disouaaion will abow that the arguments advanced against the theory that the 
ArthaMsira in its present form wa^i a work of the Maurya period are far from eonvincing- I 
shall notp howover^ be surprised if somebody detects some inter|K>lat!Dnfi in our present 
But these interpolations must be very few and far between, and may perhaps be found coil* 
fined to the BhAgya portion of tbo work. In a moist elircate like that of India the MSS. 
require frequent recopying, end it is Just possible, as Dr. KAg suggests, that in the course of 
^eae frequent ebanges of materials, some slight alteratioiia or interpfdationa have crept into 
this work. But this he has not demonstrated. Failing more eubetantial arguments, the 
conclusion of Dr. Shamasastiy'^t that the ^rfAaidjfra represents the work of a writer of 300 
BjO. b not lo be lightly rejected. 
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WADDELL ON PH(ESlCIAN ORIGINS. 

Bv Sia RICHARD C. TEMPLE, Br, 

{Continutd ffttm paga 197.) 

8. Cup'Markings on Stone and cheleteu Coins, 

On this abfitnue eubjoot Waddell is even more original and startling than he has been 
hitherto in this book. He long title of this Cliapter thereon is auAcient proof:—Pra* 
historic enp*markings on circles, rocks, etc., in Britain i and circles on ancimit Briton coins 
and monuments, as favocations to the Sun-.god in Sumerian cipher script by early Phccnicians; 
disclosing decipherment and translation by identical cup-markn on Hitto-Su morion seals 
and Trojan amulets with explanatory Sumerian script: and Hitto-Sumeriau origin of god* 
names; Jahoveh or Jove, Indra, Indri, Thor of the Goths, St. Andrew; Earth-goddess Maia 
or May, Uie Three Fates, and English names of the numerals.’* Blatorial enough here, one 
would think, for a whole book. 

Starting with eight figures of cup-marked stones in Britain, Waddell gives eleven of 
cup-marks onHitto-Sumerian amulet whorls from Troy, which ho oompaies with ten figuresco 
archaic Sumerian seals and amulets associated with a Sumerian seal dated b.g. 3000, showing 
’* cirolGs as diognoetio oirole marks of Sumerian and Chaldee deities in the Trial of Adam, 
the Sou of God la (lahoveb or Jove or Indara)," 
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He then say* that the early SuLiiGiiaaa wftjte Tliiiml>er9 as strokes (e.^.i I for I, || for 2 
and aa on), whicli becaaxo oiroulfir boles n-hen applied by a ilrill to stone; o—I, oo org -2, 
and so on. He found that “ many of our numemls in Ejigliah, nnd in the Affiyrian langna^ 
generally, are also dcriTed from the Sumeriati names for these numbers, although tbo fset 
has not hitherto been notioed.” We Jiavo already had h» ideas ou ' one ’ being equivalent 
to SumetiarL osa and now ho tells us that through “ the occult values attached to certain 
numbers hy the Suinorbne.*' ve are able to ideidUy the Hitto*Sumcrinn god-iiaiues on 
the seals and tablets with the names ol the leading Aryan gods of classic Greece and Rom^ 
of the ladiau Fedittf, of the Gothin Eddnt, and of the anoiout Britoas, aa inscribed on their 
pre-Roman coins and munmuents. So o —lor 10"God hs monad: 00"2 or 20—the Sim- 
god; 000 - 3 ur 30-the Moon or Moon-god, and so on up to nine figures and two special 
kinds of 0. Waddell then Inuncbos into an eipknation ei the cup-aiarks in the light of the 
above observation and certain startliug philologicnl comparisons, which are not easy 

to follow. ^ ^ <r T .'11 

Ha arrives in the course of his study at a refliurkablo phllologleal conclusion It will 
bo seen, inssanning the key-list in the table, that the firet or single circle or cup-mark, title 
for God, laorJovo, or the One God, has tiro value ol A (i.e., the Greek Alpha : whilst the title 
for Him is the large double o (i.e., the Greek 0-megu, a name now aecn to be also derived 
from the SuuiBrbn great, niid aurviving in Scotch, ‘ mucklo ’ or English * mueb and 

‘ magnitude,’>3^ etc- It thus appears that the early Suroeriau and our own * p^an 
ancient Briton ancestors called the Father Rod la iw Jov'o by tbo very same title as God iu the 
Apocalypse, namely, ' Alpha aud Omega, the First and the Last.’ ” In a footnote Waddell 
odds that “ la is also Indora.” 

By the key-list Waddell reads the inscription on the scene about Adam already noticed, 
to moan ” how Adam broke the wing of the stormy South-wind.” He also read many other 
Hitto-Babyloniara seals and found them to csplain " the circles on ancient Briton Coins and 
the cup-markings of pre-hUtorle Britain,” so that he eonld even road these bst. 

WaddeU in the same way next reads "the urchaJo Moritet tbie of about lix. 400 " found 
at Smyrna, on which ho a-iks us to " nototho Initial word-sign for ' tomb ' in the 
picture of the ancient barrow of the Indo-Aryans wi th ita flniai called fA up* or tope,' 
I.e., according to bis rending : but surely the BudilhUtic t/iipa or ’ tope * was a 
rolli^ijary not n ‘ tomb,' The ‘ word-sign ’ is, hnwover, remarkable, as under 
Waddell's reading of the tablet, it Is to " a princess or priestess of tho Bel-fire cult, 
named Nina, who is significantly called therein an Ari, i.*>, Aiya and Mum, i.e., Mor or 
Amoiitc. It invokos Tti for the old of resuscitating the underground Sun and the 
Word Cross." Finally ho says” it is signilioaiit that a largo proportion of the 
words of the Morito tablet of about B,c. 4000 are radically identical with those 
of modern Haglish, thus the second and third ' good girl' occur litomUy in the 
Snmorian aa ' iTid-pof.”' This ts truly an astonishing deduction, ns, even granting 
that * tvdffol' is a right transcription of the ' picture ' writing, which 1 givo here, both the 
translation into ' good girl' and the traniicription rest on tho single assertion of 
WoddaU himself, ' 

He next proceeds to " unlock the long lost meaning and racial authorship of , . . .the 
prehistoric cop-marking in tho British Isles " by the same keys, and finds them '* to be 
aubstantJally idontieal with the Sumerian c up-marked solar amuleta of Early Troy," and 
thus to bo " Litanies for the rcsnrroction of the dead by tbo Suii-Crose.” He reads them 
to be Invocalions to the Archangel Ta*, la or Jove —Indra, Their date he preiumcs to bo 
that ol the Stone Circles, s.c. 2.^. He also shows a Briton coin inscribed * Tcscio ' with 

Ah thif Bsems ta moan that in Waddnkri viaw Snmcriiut pnaJA ibo origic ct die Grrok, fntjaii 
LvUn tnofmir, Eogliab, miKh; Scotch, mucl:;(c. 
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cup-marks. Thus “ by new evidenca . . . . tbe truth of the conioctureof s Fhmmcian 
origin .... hft 74 nded by Prof. Nilsson of Sweden ” iscstebliahcd and*' poflitivomd con* 
cluatva proof of the Aryan origin of the Sumoriana,^ and of the Hitto-Phoemoian origia of the 
Britons and Scots " ia gained. 

9. Sun-worship and B si-fire rites and ths Ean-Hiross, 

Having arrived ao far in this fashion, Waddell now further dCTelo|si his argument by 
" disebring the Pheenician origin of solar omblcras on pre-Christian monuments in Britain 
and on pre-Koman coins, and also the same origin of the DcaEil or Snn-wise direction for 
luck, etc., and of John the Baptist as an. Aryan f5m*lire pri«t.“ He starts with six qnota- 
tbns, of which I select the following. Prom the Swjnerton Psafina he quotes “ In the right 
hand of the kii^, the shoplianl of his countryOn this he remarks that the word for shepherd 
is “ siba, dewlosiTig the Sumerian origin of the English word' shepherd,’ “ though ‘ shepherd' 
is dearly ‘ sheep-herd ’; but perhaps he means that the English - Sumerian fib-a. 

Then he goes on from the J/aAdiAdmln :—the able Paneb iPhtcnic-ian], tho Chedi [Oetti 
or Catti] at® all highly blest, and know tho eteroal roligbn—tho eternal truth of relipon end 
righteouBUcss." It will be observed that this time wo hove Sanskrit name as Chedi not as 
Cell: but can Chedi bo equated with Catti 1 with k 1 

Waddell is now fairly iaunchod on an enquiry—portly ethnology, ptirtly folklore, and 
partly philology—of a wide and bewilderingcharactor nnder hisguidanco. Its object is to 
“fomlsli additional proof that those elemoiUs of the higher civilisation and religion and 
their names were introduced Into tho British Isles by the Aryan Barat Catti or Brito- 
Phmaiciins,” They are therefore of prime Importaneo to the present discussion. 

Waddell begins by stating tbat “ tho fanner Sim-eult is attested by the turning of tho face 
of the dead to tho East in the Stone and Brocte Age tombs,” and in tho “ Deazil or S^-wisa 
directions in masome and cryptic ritos and In the lucky way of passing wine at table. Tho 
Plimtiicians were a highly religious people, and “ in worshipping the One God of the Universe, 
whom they symbolised by his chief visible iuminary tho Snn,” they cherished the 
monotheiam " expressed in the Snn-wotslii p and BpI* worship . . . ■ down tho ages in the 
Mediterranwin.” It is also expressed in many other ways, notably** in one of the oldest 
Aryan hymns of the FeJo*. In a stanrjv which is still ropoated every morning by every 
Brahman in India, who chants it ns a morning prayer at sunrise 

The Sun’s uprising orb floods the air with brightness; 

Tho Sun’s enlivening Lord sends forth all men to labour.” 

And then says Waddell:—“ tho Hitto-Sumerians usually called the Father-Qod Induru 
or Indara. tho Indra of tho Eastern Aryans and the Indri of the Gotl'ka,” and to him most 
hymns and monunicats are everywhere addressed. " This Aryan idea of the One Father* 
God symboliaed by tho Sun is the Aton.worahip of Egypt," and so )S .4ken-aton's now art 
” . , . , which is seen to be patently Pheciuaian.” 

In tho Newton Stone iiueription the title for the Sun is Bel or BU, which ** is now dis¬ 
closed to be derived from tbe Sumerian early Aryan) word for Fire, Flame or Blaze,” 
to prove which statement Waddell has recourse to some wonderful etymology from Sumer 
to English. After which ** we see tho signifieauco of the namo St. Blaze lor the taper-carry* 
ing saint introduced into early Christianity os patrou of tho immediate solar festival of 
Cmidlemas Day,” and of ” the Bel-fire or Bel-taoo rites and games, which stiU survive in 
many parte of the British Isles . - - . the name Bel-tane or Bel-tine tuoatis literally Bel's 
fire,” Waddell here has a reference, used later on by him, to tho generation of the lacred 
fire for igniting fire-offerinp to Bll or Bel "by the friction of two tender sticks, or fire drill, 
employed in Britain down to tho middle ages and by the early -Iryen Pho>uiciaii»/* 
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He next prooeeds to »hoT that St. John the Baptiat wi* made hy duMian miBsioiiaiiee 
" the patron saint of the old pagan Bd-Fire featmtiea, who tranafwred them to the Eve ol 
St John's Day, the 34th June," celebrated all over Europe and by the Ilieenicifln coloniea. 
All this suggests that St. John, " who bears an Aryan-Geutilfi and neu-Eebrew name, was 
himsell an Arj-an-Gentile aud of the Fire-Cross cult/' And then Waddell goes on to state 
that " his initiatory rite of baptism is wholly unknowti in Judaism, whereas it is a part of 
the ancient ritual of the Sumerian nod Aryan Vedic and Eddie Gothk Sun-cults." And 
this theory he supports with more remarkable philology. In the same way he supports 
another statement that the temple at Jerusalem was " a famous ancient San-God temple ol 
theHittites and Amoritos connected with the Sun-God Nin-ib, otherwise styled Tsi, f.e., 
the Hitto-Sumeriaa archangel of God and the Tascio of the Briton coins and nionuments/’ 

Waddell has nest soma remarkable passages on " the Cross-sceptre or staff traditionally 
oarriod by John the Baptist as a special emblem of the Snn-God Ninib of Jerusalem. As 
the Son of God, that Sun-God is given in Sumerian the synonym of the God of the Cross -|- 
wherein that Grose in the form of St. George's Hed Cross is defined as ' Wood-Sceptre ' and 
also as ' Firs ' and ‘ Firs-God * under the name ‘ Bar or Maa ' (s.«., the English bar or mac*)." 
So that '* take up his Cross and follow me," is a reference to the fiery Red Crons sceptre aud 
symbol of the Svn-oult .... and is not an anticipation ol the crucifix." These refiections 
lead Waddell to suggestions aa to the Christ himself, which are, to say the least, startling; 
and of " the wise men of the East," the Magi, he says" this name is obviously derived 
from the Sumerian Mai, as bearers of the Mae or -I- Cross," which, he says, Is aa entirely 
new, and 1 may add isolated, derivation, Waddell has several more nos-el derivations lor 
names in the Mew Testament, 

Then be rctorna to the Bel-Fire, winding up with the remark that " altogether the 
Phoenician origin and introduction of the Bel-Fire into Britain, as part of the old Sun-worship, 
thus appeana to be cleared and established." And after some remarks that Deasil or Dessil, 
" the right-handod way of the Scots, who called the opposite Wideorins or contrary to tho 
Son, which is oonaidcred unlucky " was " inouleatcd in the old Aryan Vedic hymns and epics 
, . . . as the right way, or right-handed way, pra-daima [dakshina] ," Waddell paases 
on to the solar symbols on British coins," These ho finds are used in the same conventional 
ways as on Sumerian and Phoenieian eeahi. One obBorvation ho makes here is, at least a 
little confused : " the intorohangoability of the Sun’s vobides seen on tho British cotos, 
etc., as Horse (Asrin), Deer (or Goat), Goose and Hawk or Falcon, is voiced in the Ttdaa 
and often in dual form ;— 

0 Asvin [horse], like a pair of door, 

Fly hither, like geese, unto the mead we oficr, 

With the fieetnees of tho falcon." 

Here it seems to me that the Vedic composer only asks the Aavln to fiy iilco a deer 
or goose or falcon. He does not identify these cnatum with the Asvin. 

WaddoU next discusses " the Sun-Crosa of the Hitto-Phcenlniana os the origin of the 
Christian CroBS on Briton corns and monuments, and of tho Celtic and Tree Croea In Christian¬ 
ity, dUcloBiag the Catti, HJttite, or Gothic origin of the Coltio or Runic Cross, the Rod Cross 
of St, Ooorge, the Swastika and the ' Spectacles'; the introduction of the Croos into Chris- 
tianity by tho Goths; and ancient flrito-Gothic hymns to the Snn.” We find him here 
as energetic and tUseursiva os over in tho dUeuasion. *' The name ‘ Cross ' is now discovered 
to bo derived from the Sumerian early Pliccnician) word ffarza, which is defined as 
' sceptre or staff of the Sun-God,' and also' sceptre of the King. Its word-sign is pbtured by 
tho two-barred cross or baltle-axe (irJIiiiI, the root of Khat-tl or Hitiite) .... The Sun- 
Cross, eogravod by the Fhoenician Cssai, King of the Scots, on his votive pillar at Kewton 
to the Sun-god BU . . . , was robstituted in Christianity by the Goths for the crucifia 
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of ChrUt, which cract£x was of quite a different ehapo from the True Crtwa or Sun^Orosa, now 
used in modern Christianity .... The eurUeet form of the lYae Cross . ■ . ■ was, 

I find, the ehape -i-, wherein the arms are of equal length " And then we come to some more 
of WaddcU’a Etymoiogy“ It wua caiiedjjii', with the meaning of fire, thus discfeeing the 
Sumerian origin of the English words Jins and pi/re ] Gothic, SeandmairUm, Anglo-Saxon and 
old English/yr, fin; and Greek pyr." It was '* a simple symbol of divine victory and not a 

crucifix.but nsuoUy eolound red, its original colour as the red or fiery cross.** 

its origin *' I find was the crossing of the twin finder sticks, os prodnemg by friction the 
sacred fire. See tho Big- Veda :— 

The Bhnrats—Siava the divino and V ata the divine— 

Have dexterously rubbed to life cfiectiiol fire. 

0 God of Fire, look forth with brimming riches. 

Bear in each day our daily bread.*' 

Waddell then observes that tho ffitto-Sumerian and Phoenician conventional vaiiationa 
(giving a large number on two pages of illustration) of the Cross wore identical with those on 
pre-Christian and pre-Roman coins of ancient Briton. The Swastika he lakes to be " the 
stmplo St. Goorge's Cross ** with free ends added to a bent foot pointing in the direction 
of tho Sun’s apparent movement across the heavens, i.e., " towards the right hand-** ^e 
Celtic Cross, “supposed to havo been invented by the Celts," he traces back to Sumerian 
times, when “ tho simple equal-limbed cross was aometunes figured indde the circle as the 
Sun's disc, and Bomefcimea intermediate rays were added between the arms to form a halo 

of glory.** _ ... 1 , 

Waddell then examines the relation of the " True Cross in Christianity ” to these pre- 

Christian orooses. The Crucifix of Christ is " figured in early Ohriatiamty os the shape of a y* 
the so-called St. Anthony’s Crosa", which "occurs extremely rarely .... because the 
crucifix was not a recognised Christian sytnbol of the eariy ChiUtians, . . ; * The Cross 
does not appear aa a Christian emblem before a.d., 451And then it was “ not a substitute 
for the Crucifix ” but " e sceptre and symbol of divine victory, as it woa in the San-edt." 
Christ on the Cross does not appear until the tenth century A.D,, and then as a transference 
from the old Aryan Snn-Crosa of victory. This waa the contribution of the Goths to Chris¬ 
tiania, *‘ as a vestige of the ancient Bed Cross of the Catti or Xatti or Scot Sun-a’otshippe^" 
which quotation from Waddell contains anetymologyof the term ‘Soot' characteristic of him. 

The Red Cross of St, George sets Waddell on to that Saint, and he finds his original In 
“ Bel the Gear, the Dragon-slayer and proteotor of tho Hittite Cappadocia.** This cine 
discovers '‘the associated Crosses in the Union Jack . , . , of St, Andrew and St, Patrick 

. . . . ns forms of the same Sun-Crcfis.” Tlie''ffyro«crossof British Heraldry is the p«ri» 

cross of the Hittites . , . . which scmw to be a form of the Hindu Swastika * • ' * 

found on early British moDurncDta .... It bears the synonym of Aaru or fruit, 

and thus disclosw the Hitto-Sumer origin of the English word Aenry.” And then Waddell 
has some more wonderful etymology thus" the details of the Catti or Hittite ^al of about 
B O. 2000 are seen to be substantially identical with those of the old pre-Christian Cross 
at Cadzow (or Oida-cu, the fcoi or town of the Cad or Pheenieien), tho modem Hamil ton, an 
old town of the Briton kingdom of Strath-Clyde, in the provuice of the Gad-eni, the Brito- 
Phtcnician Gad or Cad or Catti," Both tho Briton and the Hittite orosses, he says, have a 
figure of Taaia, the archangel, above the Swastika, of which the symbol known as “ the 
Spectacles *’ is a decorated example, having its origin in tho OatU or Hiito-Sumcrian Solar 
worship. The ancient True Croca was of wood, and " the modem popular saperstltion * to 
touch wood ’ in order to avert ill-luck is clearly a survival of the ancient Sun-worship of the 
wooden Cross." 


As conftnved'.) 
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A VERSION OF HIR AND RANJHA. 

Rr ASA SINGH or MAOatA3r4« JoAtra RtsTBscn, PuitiA* 
Rccdsded By H. A> BOSE, l.OB. (R«tinedJ, 
(Conlinuc{f from pagt 179.) 

D<H. 

TX'kti'ko rup R&ajhetrc dA 
Ap ua-di Hfr UinAm hAl: 

R&ujhe ikliift: " peft-ho imlBng Hire f " 

Uth-chdia! Sft-di adam hti/' 

K]i kahia: " kiOn tutbke tL^li-tuiyoa ? *' 

"Satgii doa, ki sokht kaiam bAi I " 

SlnghA f HiY Butjhjetci niLo kab'Chiihi: 

Sane khcah knbQc ghuiam bOI- 

TranalatioH, 

When sbe aaw the beaaty of Raojbetra, 

It WA9 all ov&c with Hit. 

Baojha said: " Am I lying on Hir'a bed ! *’ 

He rose saying i “ 1 make my salAm.’* 

Hlr said ; “ Wliy are you dUpIcawd, tliat you get up to go t 
Tell me wliat bamh word baa been uflcd.” 

[Saya] Aai Singh ! Hir finiabed apeakiug to Ranjheta: 

Tbe meaBAge of lore bad enslaved her. 

ZM. 

+ 

2ikr karda Rlmjb& Bir age r 
** Auth) prit pA^ i sunchal Hire, 

JadAn ’ishq de mu'amila sire Asao, 

JadAo prlt na flugeg! p&l, Hire. 

TusAu haur de nAl vir&h kamft 
Sadi karegA kaun satnAl Hire.*' 

BdnjhA kahlA je :—tbag-ke mfirnii.*' 

TadAii bun! ebhad khiy&l Hire. 

Trajislaiioti, 

Then said RAnjhA in Hir’a presence : 

" Love is hard to biar j lUtoo Hir, 

Wlien an affair of paaabn possesaijs one, 

Then, Hir, love cannot be endured. 

Yon will marry ivith another, 

Then who will look after me.” 

Rdnjhi spoke ;—“ I aliaU die from the deceit ” 

Then be immediately ceaserl to regard Hir. 

Re. 

" HanjbiA tud-dt ho*chuki. 

■Te maiii Chbehake dhi SyAl Jattii 
Kosatn Fir faqir dt khA kite; 

DU jof litA Jatt nAl Jatt! ” 

Btk makar fareb b«nA kite : 

RAnjfaA kar-le turE charwAl Jatti- 
j\itA Singh 1 Kah uAl le BAnjbe'nAit; 

Hare bAp de ago auwAl JaftT. 
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TratuhiioH, 

" R&djbfi, yoUJ^ afTaii la fioiahed. 

I am » SyM Jatt!* daughter ChQchak, 

Who has taken an emth on hia FSr 
That a Jatt mnot be united to & Jatth" 

Then eho mode a trick and deception i 
The Jatt! made RAnjh^ become a herdainan. 

[Says] As& Singb! She took Rin]h& with her 
And went to b^ ol her father. ^ 

Ze. 

Z&riAn korke Hir jiti. 

Ago bhp de karo o bht, hliin t— 

Al^o: ChAk rakho in^niin, bablAwe, 

Jehfe nit paunde dineii rAt, .MiAu." 

B&p Hir tuii puehiA: Kaim hondA 1 " 

KahendA; " NAt'i Dhido, EAnjhA zAt, MiAii." 

SinghA I Cbdcbak Sy&l ne chAk rakhiA 
Hir nftl jatn-dl mui&kAt, hUAn. 

Translalion. 

Hir wept greatly before her father. 

And oaid these words to him;— 

■' Take him into your eerrice, dwldy. 

He will always bo there day and night. *' 

Her father asked of Hir : " Who is be f ” 

She ooid:—“ His name is Dhido by cute a HAnjhA/’ 
[Says As&] Singh t Cbdobak the Syil engaged the man, 
Who was in love with Hit. 

atH. 

S&rfyAn majhiyAn hak turiA 
Soobe Babb dA nAm samAl RAnjhA. 

WAr wAr knlArko kah Chdebak 
* Bakbe Mongd do vicb khiyAl, RAnjhA; 

Bole vich musfbatAii bhfiriAnf. 

RolA-kare kise de uAl, RAnjhA.*’ 

AtASiughAt hlajhtn bole Ic-vsryA 
HoiA dhup de nA) bo-hAl RAnjhA. 

Translation. 

In the bme GodV name RAnjhA 
Drowe ont all the buffaloes. 

Again and agjain Chdebok chorgml him : 

Look ont carefully in MougA, RAnjhA i 
In the island there are many accidente. 

Let them not got mixed up with any othere, RAnjhA." 
[Says] AsA Singh; RAnjhA droTe out the buffsloes. 

And became eenselma from the heat. 


A Hut hA hifn ■« bln berdwan. 
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Shauq ^ ttii, MiAii, HAnjLme nflu 
Churi den cbali JatU Hif, MfAii : 

Bele Ttch RAnjhe m&biii chArde nun, 

DdfoA razar 4yA Ranj^Ptr, MiAu. 

Cbi^ Hir tbtu Leke nazar dhardA 
KAta inajb bh&rt aandAshljr^ ?hOAiV. 

Sin^hA t Hit bakhebi PirAn EAnjlma-iiAii: 

Pir vidA hoe deke dhir MiAu. 

From love for EAnjhA 

Hir, the Jatt^^ went out to taka him bb f<Kid. 

WMie he grazed the bufifaLoea in the bland. 

The Five Pire appeared to itAn^hA from afar *» 

As he received hb food from Hfr, 

Among the grey buffaioee. 

[Says :\sAj Singb i tjie Pifa gave Eif to RAnjhAp 
And disappeared having given him courage. 

Swad. 

SAf dithA Kaidp Hir jAndi : 

Chdrl legAt nAi tatbir habl, 

CbanA rakh Ranjhete de pAs Ja^tt- 
Nadiou len-gAi thandA nir haisi ; 

Pichbon RAnjbne-tbuti cbAri maug-Utf. 

Kaido banko AyA faqir habi. 

Hir RAnjbA kit! galh, SinghA I 
Kaido magar bkanni Jat^ Uir habh 

Translation, 

Kaidu dearly Elr going [to RAn|bA] 

And the artifice with which ehe took the food, 

And left it with EAnjhA. 

He took some cold water from the riveri 

And then went to EAnjhA and asked for some food. 

Kaido came dbgubcd aa a beggar 

Hir camo and talked to EAnjhA, [says AsA] Singh. 

And behind Hir, the Jatt^j came Kaido, 

Zwad. 

^arb LAf JatttHfr dA^bi; 

MAr Kaidp nCiii hAlon be-bAl kit A. 

Kaido mel chArl Ay A pAs CHiqcllak, 

An Hir dA knl! hawAl IdtA. 

Sunko Hir digall hanAn hoiA \ 

Ghuase nA] Chfiebak rang lAJ kitA. 

SinghA I Chir mahia RAnjliA ahahr AyA, 

Chdehak gbar-thin ddr charwAl kitA^ 
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Tratmiaiion, 

Hir, the strdok KAido 

And Wet him eevercly. 

Keido took the food end came to Ch&chak, 

Aitd told him all his tale rcj^rding Hir. 

Hcariog about Hlr Chflchak was distreeiwc] 

And bis oolour Wcame cod with ngo. 

[Saya .\saL] Singh ; When Bftnjhil camo baok to the Tillage dnvaig the buffaloes, 
€hrtehek turned his herdemaa out of the house. 

foe. 

Taut- phiryh tadoii ChQcbabo dh, 

Jadftti hhaiyha no kitA tang, lokoii. 

Baith Utr de rihAh dl gal karde. 

Nile aochde mand-theii chong, lokou. 

Sunke KhoriAii-De bhej uAi dittA; 

KahiA: Saide sang karnAii je aog, lokoA ? 

Singha I Hir sang Saide ajangAt Chhchak. 

HoyA RAnjhue da lamd rang, lokou. 

Tran^tion, 

Then CSiuchak’s intentious changed, 

When the biothcrhood pressed him hard, good people. 

Ho set to work to make a marriago for Hir. 

Much he thought in sadness, good people I 

On hearing this the Kheris sont a barber 

Anii said : " Do you wish to make a Wtmthal with SainiA I " 

[Says AsA] Singh ; Chiichak betrotLed Hlr to SftidA, 

AT>d RAujhA's colour became yellow, good people! 

Zalm kltA bAp Hir de n« 

IMttt Saidc'Uuu Hir vihAh, lokou. 

Ratti vas oaohalc Banjhetre dA : 

Dineu rli hhiurdA }haade sAh, lokoit. 
utr Kheffyii* di >iAha eha^rdl. 

Ate marandA rakhd! eh Ah, lokoh, 

Jfahlii wAste Chffehake minnat Idtl: 

RAnjbA ohaliA ho bamrAb, bkou, 

TroiMluiion, 

With groat harshness Hit’s father 
Qave her in marriage to SaidA, 

BAnjhA’s blood would not flow in hia Toina j 
Day and night he heaved cold sighs. 

Hlr reluscd to mount the Kheris’ palanqnin 
And wished to die, good people. 

She begged Chdehak for a month’s grace, 

BAn)hA went along with her, good people. 
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*Ain. 

'l»hq dA tuAryA, MiAii RAdjhA 
Rah Ad kb A gliusaa Ay A dial pichhAii. 

Bibi H!r de pyAr dukhyAr boki: 

'Ashtq Aa baifhA jAl'tiial pichhAu. 

J&ttS Htr dAl^ jAiV xikr sudyA ;•" 

“ RAnjhA AadA AndA giyA vat picIihAii; 

Sln^A! H3r likhyA:—'* Jog! bane Aweii 
DittA khatt kAabid hathgal pichhAn. 

TroMhUion. 

AfiSioted with lov«, MtAu RAnjhA 
Followed aftet in a pasaiottate tage. 

Distressed by love for the Lady ffir. 

The lover came and sat behind a Jdf tree. 

Htr, the Jatt!, heard of his distress:— 

'* RAnjhA is coming after us.*' 

[Says AsA] Singh : Hir wrote : " Pretend to bo a 
And gave her letter to a messenger to take back to him. 

< 9 Aatn. 

« 

QhAm-liatyA jadoii kliatt mUy^t 
Jogi baruum cU karc^ tathir E^ihA- 
Gorakhn^tb tie tilf^-theu ji-pbantb&» ^ 

Aukhc^ jhA^ bele jaitgal ishtr 
NAth d^-ma-dAr tlkii h&but 
Aipar pakkA bojA dAmanglr RAnjhA. 

SitighA i Hii de klm^t thflii ’amal kark^, 

Akhir-kAr ho-giyA faqir RAnjhA. 

When RAnjhA grief-barMed received the letter, 

He arranged to diaguJae bimaolf ae a jogit 
And reached the shrine of GorakhnAth. 

With great tirouhb ho cut tbroiigb the jungle, 
[GomkhJnAth then made a tbomugh armngeniftnt for him, 
And KAnjhA became hia true devotee. 

[Saya AaAj Singh ■ acting on Hir's letter, 

At laet RAnjhA becamo a /«gfr. 

Fe. 

Per iuryA J^raf KberiyAA df i 
Raate milyA ek aiyAl, dAdhA. 

Le shakl pahcbAntia RAnjbne dl: 

Lego pnehne bAl*bawAl, dAdhA. 

Jhagar^jhet pichhoA BAnjhc Akh*dittA ?— 

" MainyAA bAu RAnjhA pdt-pAl, cjAdbA/* 

SingbA) FidU chhu^A aiyAI kni&ii 
Rangpur pohuithA ehaunq nAl, dAdhi. 
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Trmdlaiioti. 

Then hfl turned again towards tho KherL^; 

And on the way be met a shepherd, 

Who recogoiaed KfljiihA'a appearance without doubt. 

And began to ask bis news. 

Alter some parley EAnjhft told him r— 

I am that K&njhA greatly afflicted by love/" 

[Sayfl AsA] Singh : at last he got rid of the Bhepherd, 

And reaching TUngpur, waa mad with desite. 

mill 

Kat ku A lid An bharan pAni; 

AiiiyAn kbuh heteii shahr jo vasdiflni. 

SobnA vekhke mast-almast jogit 
MAr sainiAh sAriAu haadianl. 

RAnjbA kkair dl wAate shahr turjA; 

Woh bhi chA gharo kadam kasdianf. 

SinghA 1 “ Naw& jogt eldl dea AyA," 

Vanj Kir SyAl nun dasdlnnt^ 

Some girls were drawing wateft 

They dwelt by the well below the village * 

They saw a handsome, eraxj jej;!. 

All the girts laughed at him. 

BAnjhA u’ent to the vilLige to beg for alms } 

And they went with him tarrying their w'aterfK>t«. 

[Says AsA] Singh i They said : " A new has come to our oduntry/* 
And they went and told Htr, the SyAl- 

KiyA alakh! aMkh t RAnjhe 
Pahle vieh veh^e pind KbepyAn de. 

Dar! Jatt dl gAii then dudh duly A. 

Jatti kbarik lari nAl jhoriyAii de :— 

“ NAn Khalr dA, ” ton dhnncilo H£r taift : 

JhAtS paandA phire vich vehriyAu do* 

SinghA ! RAnjhe ne vanj banddr vlchoh 
KadhyA Saht! nuii nAl bakheftyAri de. 

Translation. 

Crying “ math, Aiathr RAnjhA 

First went into the court-yards of the Khoris^ village 

And mUkod the cow of DarS^ the Jatl- 

Tho Jatti [his wife] drove him out with abuse. 

[Saying] i" In the name of God ", he searched for Htr* 

And w^andercK.1 round peeping into the yards . 

[Says As A] Singh * RAnjhA by a trick 
Got Sahti to come out of the yard* 
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Gdf. 

Qfij ohftTkh& ch& gbartu Sahti; 

Magaruu R&njhn4 bue t« 4-kti«l4, 

Vekh Hir nui»: “ Alakh '' jag4;fiavi> 

N&] Sabtl do morchk l&.|dial4, 

(Sakti iiiuth& vlun4> B4Djh4 U^'O uAhin), 

Kar Hir de uiilan di oh&k kbal4« 

Smgb&! Sabti thon goU dt iMiX ki(4: 

Ap moliykii di tii4r kh4-kbal4. 

Sahti took her Bpinning wbed into tbe bouse, 

And Il4njh4 followed her and stood at the door, 

Hir be cried loudly ** .-liotA '*: 

And while be stood wrangling with Sshli 

(Far Sahtt was pounding china, E4nih4 did not take it). 

Ho Btood there arranging bow to meet Hir. 

[Says As&] Singh : He gave Sabti a Btupelj-ing drag in a pill 
And she herself ponnded it w’lth the pestle and ate it,* 

LeAl Hir pahch4n R4njh4, 

Baitb pucbhdi, v4ng nim4iiiy4ii de;— 

" Khabar y4r di das kat, blian Jogi," 

Gal4ii kard! n4l bah4Qjy4D>de, 

R4Djh4 bftgb HUM giy4, ta Hir pielihe, 

Mel hoenl dard R4Djh4niy4u de. 

Siiigb& I MUke Hir j4n gbareii 41 1 
Sahtl j4n kadbc n4] ta’aniy&ii de. 

Tnnsiaiion. 

Hir recognized B4njh4 

And sitting down, as it were asked his news 

“ Tell me, Mi4n Jogt, some news of my lover/’ 

Says she speaking with craft. 

B4njb4 went to tbe garden and Hir after him. 

And tbero they met, and Il4njh4'a grief left Idm, 

[Saya As4] Singh ; Then Hir came tiaok to ibo boose. 

And SahtS drove her out with her scorn. 

— 

htibr setiii Hir sang Sahti: 

Dildu n4] eal&b nigfth kardi:— 

'' Tain-DQii mile Baloeb te acsftii Rftnjh4.” 

Sahtl'y4r do milan di ch4h kardi. 

** A) Hir nuu khet Icg4niy4ii maiit,” 

Sahti ni4 age gal i4 kardi. 

Singh 41 l^ker d4 Hir nuu sapp lary4. 

Sahti Babb sahelf gaw'4h kardi, 

• Th* whi^seeM iltuMntMtbs Chlaiot proverb s—" tfcoiV pM, si, VdJliJ niliftfA Hn nsjw to 

tbo woidea In tbe yaJcd give me aims, my dear,'* Tbia pmvsfb nien to tho impodenre of begging 
jspl* or/agffe, wbo enter courtyards (^e«4rd) and addrcnt the womra lu them ss nf [desT, derling^ 
% tortn Used only by n husband to bis wile. Sshti was Hit's tmnncin or hubeud's sister [sisteiHjr4aw), 
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Tma»kttion. 

Sahti and Hir had been iricnds 

And with hearty advice she regarded hor (and eaid) t— 

" Let the Baloeh meet yon and. B&njhH me." 

For SahtS bad a lover to meet , 

" To-day 1 am taking Hlr away to the delds: " 

So (RftnjhA) aaid to Sahtt; 

[Saye Aeft] Singh ; The snake ol treachery bit Hir. 

SahtI made all her companions witnesses to what was said. 

NAl Ekri Aljh bftp taio 

Sahtl ftkhdl: " FhAh kahi, tOSh ; 

Jattf Htr nuu Ury& r&ng s&lim. 

Le m&ndrt knll bulb, aUb. 

KAle Bftgh andar baithk ok jogi/' 

Sahtl &khyA : " Sad le 6, sktn," 

SingbA I Saide do kabe na mdl kyk. 

AjjQ leaund& Fir mank, sQJn, 

Tfanalation, 

With lamentation Sahtt aaya to her father Ajjd : 

" Set a snare, my lord, 

A wicked Boake has bitten the Jattt Hir 1 
Send and call all the sootbaayetH ; 

There is t^jogt ataying in the K4la Bigh." 

Said Sahtt: " Call Him here, air/' 

Saya Aa& Singh ; At Said&'e word he would not come at all. 
Ajjd sent and brought tlie saint. 

Vduf. 

Vekbke Hlr dft hai jogt 

Kabndk: " Karhit ehangl mantr m4r jab dc." 

Sahtt Htr faqlr nub lat kheio; 

Eothf viob pAwan bahar v&r jab de 
Sons Fir sore ten Mur&d &y&; 

&po-kp le tureni ykr jah dc. 

Singhk ] Khabar hot dint Khoriy&b sub. 

Mile jfth MurAd saw&r jab de. 

Tran^tim. 

Seeing Htr’a condition, the jogf 

Said :—I will recite an exeellenb charm for a anake at once/' 
Sahti and Hir brought him to the kke^ } 

But just aa [BAnjhA] uae entering the house 
Murftd, the horseman, came from SonA Pfr, 

And himself took the lover away. 

Says AaA SinghA: ** In the morning the Kheris had the news 
That Mar Ad, the horseman, had met him [RAnjhA], 


B 
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H4r sawAr MurAd ko\m 

Mii[^ Raiijlietc nAu MIAii. 

H!r kho-laA turt Rfttijka^ thAii [ 

KllA mht faqlr fanfl, MlAii* 

AkhiA Hir t JA k6k iAu pA^f odall ** 

BAnjhA kOkyAl utho Miftiu 

SLughA ! KAnjhne dl sunt kAk BAJc \ ^ 

Khcre latnf zabt karA, MIAn f 

Ttan^taiion. 

By vinioQoe the tiDreemcm with MuiAdp 
Came upon RAnJhA w^hilc he el&pt. 

They quickly draggod Hir away from RAiijhA 
And boat the faqir [R4njhA]« 

Hir said : Go thou and cry for juatic^? to the Judge/^ 
RAnjhA wont and raiacd hi'i cry. 

[Saya A«A] SinghThe RAjA ILitened to RAnjhA's (ry^ 
And seized the property of the Elierl')^ 

Urn (2). 

LA jehrA h-giyA Hir KhefAr 

KAl khnsht de watan'Cmii phir charii. 

RAnjhe Hir bad-dn^A dittt; 

Lagi agt 'Adal dA abahr aarf A. 

RAjA aamajhA bedn^ hot A 

Kliiiah! j A And A KheTe-nAn phir pba|1A. 

Singh A! Hir milt phir RAnjbno nM 
Leke Jhang-SyAlc ndn An^varJA. 

When the Kherts took Hir away 
^Vith joy to their own oountry^ 

RAnjhA and Hir curbed them 
And the village of 'Adai eaughi fire and waa biimt. 
The RAjA understood that there had been injustioej 
And gUdly went and aeked KhorA again. 

[Says As A] Singh t RAnJfaA reeeivod Htr again. 

And taking her entered into Jhang SyAlA. 

AUfiZ), 

AkhlA ntr de m A-pc An ne; 

“ LeAwt RAtijhiA janjh banA-karko.” 

Ehushi nAl RAnjhA raw An watan hoi A, 

FohutthA apnA vea vatA-karke. 

Pichlui Hir de mJLpeAn matA kltA ; 

Hlr niArie zahr khaw A^karke. 

SlngbA I Elr-nfiii mi-pcAii talir dittl, 

KttI go? andar dAkhll jA-karke. 
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T randatvin. 

Thoa Hlr‘i parBate &aid :— 

" Let RAojhA bring tte marriap proewiaioa,*' 

With joy E&ajhfl. dcp^od to hifl ctwn laaiJ 
And nfrivffd thciro, fajiviag ehiingi?d hta dothtag. 

Thru Klr^f* p&renta conspired» 

And killed Hlr by giving her poiaon. 

[Says AsA] Singh : Her father and mother potisoAed Htr 
And put her into her grave. 

7d. 

Y &4 kar Hlr de mA-pcAn no 

KttA RAnjhe v&l kAshid taiyAr jab d«, 

PohutthA Takht-HniAre do vich kAshid 
Mill A RAnjhne-nAn Ahtn mAr jab do. 

Kftelild AkhiA: " Mar-gll Hlr tor!," 

EAnjhArovmn lagA tftr-O'iAr^ jab da^ 

RAnjhA Hfr do gham vioh faot holA, 

AsA Singh r Mila doeii yAf jab d*. 

Transts^im* 

Then Htr'i parents Temembered, 

And again eont a moesage to A An] hi. 

The moascngcT arrived at Takht HaiAra* 

And met BAnjhA uttering ugha. 

The meaaongor said : Thy Hir u dead/^ 

RAnjhA began to weep and lament, 

RAnjhA died of grief for Hir* 

And then, [aaya] AoA Singh : the two lovofa met at Lut. 

tin nth eai Ik^tAliA san haial. 

Aaa<l tuAuh nAwfii SomwAri jAno. 

QUsa Hlr te Ranjhc dl doisti dA 
Kit A abanhq de nAl taiyAr, jAno, 

ZilhA Jbangt MaghiAnA mon gbar oierA, 

Sadar KarAn halwAt dA kai, jAnn. 

Howe barf kam-beeh, ta mu"A! karaAti 
AbA Singh Hind! wAkil-kArp jAno. 

Tbia 10 the year nineteen himdrod and forty oneJ 
Know that it U Monday, the ninth of the month Aaanj. 

Know that with plaaaure I have compiled 
Tlw etory of the love of Htr and RAnjhA. 

My home Is at UaghlAnA in the Diatrict of Jhang. 

Know that I koep a halwdV^ shop in the Sadar BAzAr (of Jhatig). 

If there is a letter too mneh or too little lorgi’^ft St 

And know that Aai Singh m akitlcd in the Hind! tongue (i.t., PanjAbf). 


f Tliaiiip Samvat 194| or 4.0* Ue** 
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MISCELLANEA. 


TEE CATAMARAN JK THE EARLY KI^ 
TEEXTH CENTURY- 

La M7« J. Ji C{>ttaD’i paper on Qeor^ ChiiiDefyi 
tlw Artist^ who flov-iiilbed batween 1774 nod 
18^3| Im VqJ. VI, 6/ Miptiin^^ XodUzi 

Hiatori^aJ Comipisnoiit Indan, Jonoaiyr 

)824, there in en aoconnt of a littlo book mtEtled 
^Viffwi of Mndnu ^ which woa puhlMh(]4 In 1^7* 
To thia Chinnciy coiitiibtitcd platea. I7ate 
IV FopMAntfe “the Cbttamawi/’ uied u fc non 
boat oS Madrae, and to it im attftclied a quaint 
jkiid Hcociiwio nocoimi of ihcm, 

''The OattfiXDfLtan li a roit cgnapoOBd usually 
of thpQCp bul iciinctiEaita oi fpnrj of woodi whi-ch 
are Castonod together with fopoi mads from the 
coeoa-nat tree. Theae ate ent to a point at 
one end* whiUt the other is left broad and flat. 
The opposing lurfaifcs at the Junttion of the nidea 
of the wood are made amooth^ but the upper 
and under parts of raft are rounded oflr 
They are paddled aloiig by the Native^, and by 
their means communication can bg held with tbe 
ahipfl In the roada^ amoh ifuloker than by the 
Maaoolah Boat^ ruid in weather when the latter 
could not veniure through the mirf+ Tlioy nre 


managed with great caae. and if tha moi are 
I washed aft by the surf ilMy rmfilj tagnfn their 
station on the raft. Dp these rafta aU speolei of 
goods can be conveyed on ihip.basrd, that will not 
be damaged by water, and when 

Cattamarons are joined togrthcr^ the hi«vi«t 
Cannon are troneported by them to and from the 
■hipe as well os sfaot^ anchorSp and many kinds of 
Military stoseg," 

Hole by Sir Biehatd G. Templt, J5t. 
lo Beoqmber 1^74, I was a Lieutenoni in the 
Royal Sooti PuiiHors, stationed in Fort St. George* 
Madraf, I wont op board tho mall boat going 
to Calcutta to nee n friend. The weather wot 
doubtfii} and the eea very rou^. I apcnt about on 
hour with my friend In ibo saloon* and on going 
oq dock 1 found tho cyalono eignali lying on shore 
and evary Masoolab bwt gone^ The aihlp itself was 
I ntaking ready to go to sea, but * Catamaran or 
1 lo still hung about It, looking for letters. To one of 
Iha men keeping them 1 gave a letter to jny 
Commanding explaining the oltuatioo. 

It reached him quite saiely through an awioJ 
surf. I did not lee Madroe again fotBevera] dnys, 
oa the mall bpiit went right out lo iea« 


^ATaTY^^T^AjEaftA.by Baeava Raja orKELaoi 
Publiflbed for the first Ume by Uoim^ Du M. 
Nath and Oc., Vapery, Madras, 

Thii ia oq aneyebpRdio work ia SouakHt con* 
tainiog about 10& Toron^ae or chapters in 0 books of 
iCuf^oJefp and centaius in aH a total pf about 13,AD0 
jIuIuj or vor«s«. Aeonitling to Ehe colophon o^ 
the werk, it was eomposod in the year ajj^ 
70940 fay the langa^'at prince Daaavn of Itkeri, 
This wort waa hardly known before^ and is one nf 
tiioM brought prodiinently to light fay the work qf 
the sccj^h Party of the Go^immont Oriental 
Manuscript Library' which mode an attempted 
publlcati cm pewi bio. It ii a work of groat magnitude 
dealing with ail bmnchcsof ioomingmuchaHeeted at 
I he ti roe. Thou^ there is not much that is original 
it sLill given one on idea of the provaJent state of 
culture in South India oud the departinanta of ii 
that came in lor cultivation at the time. It is a 
work of Bomo ccnsidoiable iroportanoc hiiturionUy, 
c* the chaptow in It which may be regarded oa 
Ijiftorlnl^ throw a very considerabla hghfc upon a 
remporativtly dark period cf South Indien history^ 


BOOK-NOTICE. 


Ai a work of Somikrit literature^ whteb beiongn to 
On age of decadence when ortifiniality in composition 
migned supnemej the book U of grant uso to the 
ttudenl of cTilturo especially and is quite worthy of 
publloalioiid Tn*o paatage# fiom tMi work w&ro 
jnCOrpQrated in- the Sources of Vijayanagar 
fliat<nfy*', {lubtislied hy tlie M«lrM Univewitj-, 
Tho«<! pMtagi» «iU giv* Bn id«& of tbo chanwter 
of tbo wni-k and tbo hiatorioal matter tbot can Lo 
glesned from them. 

Meain. B. Mr Nath A Cp., Vepery^ Madroat have 
■how^ commendable enterprise in undertaking 
pnbUcatioq of ihg work through the coH>peration 
of a numbin' o( sebalani, wlio nli of tbam deserve 
thanks of the public. Having regird to tha 
eixeof tho book and the expenses invuived ia this 
publication), the ea^rxvnoe aeoda puhUo support to 
bo corned to complotlQUi Wo hope thst that 
aupport will fao given In Bdjequnte measure^ to enable 
the eqtarpriiiiiig publishers and thnoe scliolara thsi 
screed to euwoperato with theca to carry the enter- 
prise through without a hitch. 

_ S. K. ACT4HU4g. 


HODSOK-g ODSON, 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


" People iq England have no conception of 
overwhelrobg religious oqtagetuna which 
festival CMobsrram} can arcuse* and Oire not m 
to a bettw uudemondhig fay the Loq. 
Pteas. One cf the indmg newsp&part iq i 
inrovmed iu raadom that theBakri Id wnl a festi 
m honour of " BskrI* a writer of devotiotial vei 


A Jew wreks lalcp an illurtmtad doily paper referreti 
to the Muluirmin oa Ube MuhramJ. a feativaJ In 
hciiDur of Hobson-Jobson, the grandson of the 
Frephet:^* Edwordes, GrtFns in India, p- IS. U U 
quite clfior that the creation ef Holwon-Jekaom 
ii on art itiJl veiy much alive. 

R. C. Tmns. 
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tirilinga and KUUNOAH. 

Bt Q. RA^U)AS. B.A . M.B.A.S. 

Ik the Purle plAtee of Indravanna, aon of DasAfriATii^ the donee i» said to hare been a 
oetive of Tiriliuga, and he was made to settle in Kaliii^ by the gift of a piece of land in the 
village of Bukkur in Kumka'r&shtra. The tnodern word Telugu appeare to have come from 
Tiriliiiga. 

The existence of the countiy called Tiriliuga has not till now been supported by any 
ancient document, and phiLologista havo had to speculate on the origin of the name Telugn. 
Some argue that Trilinga has been coined to justify the origin of the language, while Sanskrit 
scholars contend that Telugu is derived from TriliDga» Historians who have secured docu* 
meotary evidence for Tri.halinga, venture to derive the word from it. Since there exists a 
charter which proves that there was once a country caUed Ttriliiiga, it is desirable to study 
its history and to determine where it existed. 

The document, in which TiriliDga is mentioned, is dated in the year 149 of the Ksliuga 
era. It has been shown in the 'Chronology of the Early Qanga Kings of Ksliuga'* that 
they reckoned their years from s.n. 349. The date of the grant Is therefore s.D, 499, This 
clearly proves that Tmlihga was in existence in the fifth century of the era. 

Ptolemy, a navigator of the second century, gave the latitude and longitada of 
a place he called Trtlingan, and Yule and others, led by that inforjoation, located it in 
Arakan and identified it with Tripura, But as it cannot be known from what place 
the Egyptian navigator started his measurements, much reliance cannot be placed on 
what he has said. 

Though none of the other Purdi^ mention this place, the PurdM alone 

gives some mythical account of it, which appears to ^ later interpolation. 1 shall have 
to speak of this again. 

In the long list of countries, said to have been invaded by Samudragopta, the name of 
Tiriliiiga is not found. But this cannot be assumed to disprove the existrnce of the 
country. Possibly the chief centre of admin tstintion, as in the case of other kingdoms, 
may have been mentioned in the list and may not have been identified by us with Tiriliiga, 
It may also be that the region known as Tiriilriga formed part of the kingdom under a 
mter mentioned in the AU^abad Pojiasti. But indirectly it can be proved that the region 
existed in the time of the great Gupta invader. 

The Siddhantam plates*, dated in IfiSrd year of the Kalinga era (A.D. 642), meation 
Erandapolle, a country said to have been subdued by Ssmudrogupta. Since the Purle grant 
of Indravarma is earlier by only 44 years, it may bo presumed that Tiriliiiga and Erandapalle 
were eo.exiating. Whether the region existed prior to the fourth eentniy is not apparent, 
as there are no records to support it. 

Documents indicating that Tiriliaga was in existence after the fifth century cannot be 
found; bat there ate ncvcrthelcsa indirect proofs for it. The Telugu language is found in 
5ssiszimran»taiw. a word used in tbo ChikuUa plates of Vikramendravarma II*, On 
palmographical grmnds the plates am assigned to the eighth century. The stone inscription 
in the temple of Sri MallEivara-jWami in Beswada la in Telugu verse, and the inaeription 
belongs to the ninth century (A.n. SOQ), 

From the middle of tho eleventh century Telugu compositions fiouriahed, and in them is 
given dearer information reganling the country, which lent its name to the language spoken 
by more than half the population of the Madras Presidency. 
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Atb«irvaflftch»rjA, who Uved about the end of the ele«nth centuTyor the beginning of 
the twelfth, saj-B in hie T»>i(ing» Subdanu^aaamm, 

^3Rrf!r ^ 5sftjan \ 

STB? •• 

• 

5*n^?<n ii 

*■ May the grammar of TriUnga words, including the edenee of lakshana, composed by the 
poet Atbarvana find fame in the world. Having studied the mka of Brhaapati and the gram¬ 
mar of Kav'^a, I shall write a grammar, including hfcfhnut, of the language of the people of 

^te Trilifiga is uted in the plural to denote the people. So also in diidftra JfflutMifdf, 

srf^ ?n^: •' 

<- Kamatas, THUftgas, GurjaraB, the inhahitantsof the Raahtra country, (and) Dravidas 
are the five Dravida {sects) living to the aonth of the Vindhya (mountains), Kamatas are 
the people speaking the Kannada language; Dtavidafl are the people speaking Tamil; 

the pooplo of Gujarat are the Gurjaras. and Maharattas are the peopJe of RAshtca. 
Therefore Trilingaa are the peofde Uving in tho country to the north of the Krishna. In 
BroAffUfn^ Furdna more precise limits of this ooimtry are given : 

tfin i 

’Tit*' ‘*n**^^ I 
^ ^ II 

?it5 I 

S|4|(q|W ^5^5^ |l 

sRH '<w ’ffPfwftfJ tI2 I 

tiwTE snjirT %!r f^^siFfirm il 

"Desigfning an extensive ^ntier comprising Sri Sails, Bhcomeivara, (DAkahArAma] 
iraiafu and Mabendra*mountain, (ho) m^ three gates (in it). Tho thie«-eyed gqd, niahcaa, 
holding tho trident in his hand and attended by his followers, posted himself at the three gates 
in the form of three lingas. Andhra Vishnu, helped by the gjoda. fonght foe thirteen ages with 
the giant Ni^bhu and killed that best of the rtfitsAosdi, He ihon took np his residence on 
the honks of the Godavari; since then the country b knorni sa Triliiiga.** 

Whatever bo the extent of the country, the central seat was on the banka of the Godavari, 
and that waa TflliT^g8. The region of which TriUfiga was the capital was known by the same 
name, Begions under the control of a government arc called after the place where that 
government is located. Kingdoms invaded by Samudragupta are indicated by their wpital 
towns. The nddtn, regions, take their name from the chief city in them; e^., Vegi-nAdu 
is the country under the sway of VAugi. 

The various sects amongst the Brahmans of Sootbem India adopt the name of the legioo 
from which they originally caroo. Vegi-nAdu Brahmons were the natives of the region around 
V&igi; BO were the Kosala nAdus and Vcla-nfldiM. Tho sect of Brahmans called TelagApyulu 
must have been at one time, the natives of the region of Telauga; for Ti lagApyulu is a 
modiBcatioti of TelutVga-nftdTilii- 

This scctaaittn divieion on tht regional Itaaie was i\at c«;>tilin^d to tba BraJ^mana alone ■ 
Amongst the Sfldma ie a class known an tb* Tclagas, winch Is merely a comjpiioii 
ot Tola^g^. Sillrai of KiUiig* an> known aa the KMihgiita; those oI the country aroand 
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Simhachdam in the district of Vizagupatam (Quvara Kshetnt of the Siiiihacbidain Inscrip- 
tionfi] are Gavarai^. The Tebgas are a Tclugu caste ol cultiv&torsj who were formerJy 
soldiers in the army of the Hindu rulers oi Telisgfina*. 

The region gave its name to the language spoken there. The first Tclugu poet* Konnaya, 
who seems to have had hie homo in this region, says that the CbslitkyanKing, BAja Ritja 
requested him to write the JifahdbhSfctia in TelugUp in the following words: 

ka \\ Jnjtanuia ! JTfsAiiflHfiwaijwyaiia-mwm FfiiAatAoMi-Atfa boddha 

nirtXpUdrdha-Tnirpada densfruna mchi-yimpu \ dhi^-yt^i meifiw. 

You who are praised hy men ! write in Telugu the theme that is iiieorporated in 
Mahd^bhAnila by the sage Krishna^Dwaip&yana, that it may show greater intelligence/" 
Then the poet engages hiottself to write it. He calls his language Teluguor Tenugu- But 
SrinAtha, an Inhabitant of Kondavidu, the western part of Krishna IXstrictj says that his 
language i$ Kamftta, 

gee [[ Pruudhi barikimpa Sa^el^ia-bMshn-yaniru 

Palukunn, dui:dmimif-fta iiindhm bhd^hn ya^dru 
Yav^r^minTia n^ikimi k^mta nd=kamimmbu 
Sfijamu Karndta bhdeha. 

By its grandness It is called Sanskrit; pronundation and intonatina show'it to bo 
Teltigu. Whatever they may say^ what do I loee I Surely my language is Karolta/" 
Ramakrishna of Tenali says that his native town exisied in the Andhradesa ; 
Andhrn^hdmee* *.. ^»- - * * ^ ^ ^ 

&fi Tendlyagrahdm, ... 

Thus the Telugu writers themselves admit that their language differed with the region 
of their abode. But some use Andhra and Telugu as synonyms, likkana Somayapi a 
native oi tho district of Ncllore, draws no distiaction between Andhra and Telugu. C. P* 
Brown, author of the Telugu Dictionary^ aaya that there are five varieties of the language^ 
distinguished by prAsn or alliteration. Whatever be the number of dialectSp the language 
spoken in n particular region is Telugu ; the Brahmans that lived thcra formed the sort called 
Telag&'^yulu or Telauga-nAdulu. The cultivators there woto TelagAs or Teiangas. 

The rulers of the tract alsf> gol their title from it* ^rhiAtha, a Telugu pt^t of the Giteent h 
century I requests a lord of Tciunga for musk. This lord of Tduiiga ijelonged to the family 
of Simpsraya. Similarly V^mulavAda Bbcemakavi approaches a Tcluilga-rHya with a similar 
request. In Bdma Vildsamu^ written in the thirteenth centuryp a Tel uiiga king is mentioned. 
Ho was Lho son of Era PotarAju and his name wa^i Bamanarcndra. Another lord of Teluuga 
Is deBcribed by Hftdabt Kiiiguiia in hia dmfArfi f’ttf-dfflm. He was the hiwtlier of 

MuttabhOpelap and had his capital at Rfirinaglrjin the ]/ruvlnce cf Sibbi, to the south of the 
Godavari (GautnniS). Tho poet Siogana lived about A.l>. 13^U. 

rdialamarri China Vlrabhailrayap who livc^ after a.d. U2d in the Court of Sslvagunda 
Narafiimhara}Up says in hia Jaimuni BMrat^jm that S^iva ^lungii bad conquered the 
southern Sultan and haring wrested Ids kingdom from him gave it to SAiuporAya, It was 
this Simpar&ya'fl flon who was called * Teiungu-rAya * by Srinotha. 

Vikrania Choja in about A. n. 111! jiiorohed nartb and drove Tclunga Bhima* into 
the moniitairi 0 H Theec extracts prove that a country rallt^ Teluiiga oncc existed j its ruler 
Was called Tclunga-rAyw i iU Brahmans were Telanga-nMulu, and the culiivatonw'cre tho 
Telagaa. The kingdom of Sabbi, mentioned by Mad iki Sliiganaj is print pa represented by 
Sabba-varamiti Godavari District. It is in this port of the Madras Preaideiiry that the Telagas 
mostly abound. A study of tho family names (generally adopted from the places wlicrc tSiey 
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origiMllj dwelt) of tlw TeUgii^dulii (TeUitga-nAdulw) and »)ao of the Tolagta (Telaogfte) 
msy help u* to give the prociBe Itniita of the tegion called Telaftga or Tcliitga* 

Tide inquiry ahso helps us to eaUVlieh the cofiect spelling and ptouuneiation of the 
name of the region* This name is said to hsTO been a corruption of TriUuga^ 

Peddano, a granunarian of tlw louiteonth contury, gives the derivation in bis Xwtfplankimi. 

(Md/tma *!;— , ji, j* j i 

II Toi* J’nfiBtfO'jWftemw tel-6Jiopa*mo?Kto-cM Telteffw iha^manaffa dcta paatt/i [ 
Fenuhd nandrv {fondafa^tibdiAa sancAo ioraffu eAa»d« ll 

'•That (word) Trilinga being corrupted, it beeame clearly applied to the county ; after* 
wards some understand it to mean tba eountry; and some the langaa^. Thus it m applied 


to both 


Here we may add ilkat the language is said to have got ita name Iroin the county. 
Appa Kavi* a grammariau of the sovonteenth century, explains the origin of the word 


thus;— 

te n peell Taira nivUtamai ianaru kaiana-ndnd^ra di^am^bu dd^rilinffd'thsfa-mat^ ] 

ddiiaffueAudadbhavamu ddniw^na bodami venvia kondant ddntni tettvffu 
nandfv |[ 

*• As it has been the abode of the the Andhra country became known sa Ttilioga j 
Telugu is derived from it; and afterwarda it came to what some call Tenugo.*' 

AU the grammarians who investigated the origin of T^lugu or Tenugn, eeem to Imve 
worked on the theory that the region got that name by being bounded by tbs three lisjpia 
of Srt Baila. DAksbArftnm and Kaieea, VidyMhara, a poet of the time of Pfatapa Rudra 
of the K&katlya Dynasty, was the first to invent this argument for the origin of the name. 
Ill his Praldpa-iRtuIriifam, a work on Sanskrit Rhetoric, be wrote thus in praise of his 
patron king:— 


I 'RibW I 

i) ftrf^T W HfiflJI 1 

f*m?r On^ii*«niT i 

dsT: fen: I 
?r i(qi: 


qifftw Pmftw: 

H 

O lord f the prime ruler of the country ol Trilluga ! By which the region attains the 
great glory of being called Triliuga, and which by the splendoDT ol the fame of the K.&kati kingp 
has been made into the KailAsa mountains; may those gods of ^ Saila, DAksbdr&ma and 
KAle^ shower their blessings now and be every day vigUant for thy prosperity." 

It ll only a poetic conception to say that the region got its name from having the three 
tingoi on its confines. The Telugu countryi or rather the sway of the kings of W arongal. did 
not confine itself within these three place. The BruAmds^ Pnra«« includes Hahendragiri, 
and Bays that Triliuga lay within the four sacred places. Hahendra moontain being situated 
in the country of Kalinga, to say that this hill was on the frontier of the *R;lngu country, is to 
■saert that t-lie people of Kalinga also spoke Telugu j or luther, the country as far as the 
lUhendra hill was also called Telanga- But from the copper-plate grants of the early 
Oauga kiugs,t the country up to that hill Was called EaliogS- ThCieforo the statement in 

tbe RniAmdoda Pardua muat have been inserted at a later time, _ 

T ili^toTirol Qtojftufttjf p/ k^hfa, UyeUa Joaraal, JuSy 19S*. 
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The poetio e^cplanatiun of Vidyldhara !iad been accepted bj other grawnan ana, and they 
worked upon it. It hae already been ahown that VidyMbara^a axphumtioji ie not aooeptaUe, 
afl the KfiJcati einpire exteaded beyond the three holy places ; much lesa so are the expLana- 
tiona of his succee^ora. So the correct name of the oounfry has to be determined. 

In old ioseriptiona, though written in Sanekrit^ the names qf places are not found in 
their Sanakritiaed form^ but in their native form^ Kottura and V§ngi arc mentioned in 
their native form in the Allahabad Pra^aati of Samudragupta- Similarly in the PurJe grant, 
written in correcl Sanskrit, the name of the home of the donee is mentioned as Tirlliiiga. 
Tbifl 10 clearly not Sanskrit. A study of ita deiivativeB in other languages confirms 
the view that the oiigina] name was TMlinga, 

I^linga (22L Census 1011} is a village in Fedda Kimldi Zamindari of Ganjam 

District. A village Telanga is mentioned in the copper-plate grant of Narasimha Deva 11 * of 
the Gangs family. This is idantified with the villago of Teeliing of the Indian Atlas. Telflng 
is the name of a family in the MnrAtha ooantry. A Telinga king is stated to have gone to 
Sundara Pandj a^ (Jatavarman Sundara I who is said to have reigned from a.o. 1261). 

Therefojpo Tiliuga or TeUi^ga w&s the p(Poper form, from which tho modem word Telngu 
or Tenugu is derived. Tirilitigap but not Trillsga, must be the w'ord that gave rise to Tiliuga 
or Teboga. 

The conception that the country derived its name from the three phallic emhkma of Siva 
on its borders, arose hfozu mJBimdcrstanding the last Bylbblc to be A carefid study 

of words ending in nga helps ua to understand rightly what idea ' Tirilinga ' conveyed, 

Kaliuga ia the name of a very ancient kingdom ; audits derivation is almilaely misundc't- 
stood. A bige number of villages in Ganjam and VTzagapatam districts have names which 
end 10 riptp a form of li^a, Eodda-ngi (Noa. 70 and 90 GuniBoor Taluk)^^ b formed of 
Bodda (sycamine tree) and ngi, Kona-iigi (No, 2S7 Parbkimidi Taluk} of Ktma (end) 
and npi; Gdaugi (No. 255 Balleguds .^ncy) of f>E£a (lord) and ngi j Borongo (No. Ifi CMkati 
Mminffsn) of ibro or (ahoUow) and Bonangi (No, 14 Smngavarapukota Tsluk, 
Vizagapatam Genaus Beport^ lOU) of Bona (food) and ngi. In all those oases the final 
termination is nQh but not angi^ as some would suppose; for that which remains after angi 
is taken away^ oonvej-s no meaning Bon-t-angi where * Bon ’ has no meaning. 

Sanskrit scholars contend that ngi and ita other forms ngi and li^ are derived hem 
garji, to go. This does not Seem reason Abb, as the Sanskrit termination has to be applied to 
u l^vidian word. 

Koliuga is declared to be formed of Zoiin (in etriio) nga (to go), i.e., because it bad been 
a country where there was always strife, it is bo named^ This oxpbnatlou is quite against 
what Mstory telb us. The telb ua that the king of l^ihga together with hia 

son led a large army to help the Eurus. They wtjfc so pomtfu] that Bblmas§iLa had to spend 
a day In vanquislimg them. 

Tbf edicts of AA;>kn dearly state that the kingdom of KaUiiga wafi peaceful and dourishing; 
and all ebasea of men lived iu it in peace.. The Hathi-gumpha Cave Inscription of Kh^rav§la 
does not speak of any sinfo in tho country. Hail it l)con a country where people bad 
qunrrdied among themselves, it would not have been popolons and wealthy; lOid a foedgn 
king would not have desired to subdue it* In the Li^t of theae facts, the origin given by the 
Sanskrit grammarionB appeara unsstiafoctory and tmfoimdcd. 

In tho language of the KuLb^ a Dtavidian tribOp the grain called paddy is knovTi as kuiinget. 
In the Bamdyana the graiu-catera an caUed Kuliugah: 

_ Adyah parUhdh Kutin gdr^m ye-chd-nyi 

I JASB., But ], No. a, im, " ' 

ft AitJt. Sn of 1^, Tamfl A Banskifii by and No. 2d. 

te T3ic releiwos is to the Cinjnu Ikpom lulL 

II Kkbkiruis chap. G6ip verse 26. 
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* Id the fiist plain are grown the paddy and other grainKjatcrs '* Kvhn^6, which ib a 
i oI (iraiii spoken of in the Sanskrit works oi medicine. Hie Alcana in thfiir ongmal 
home did not know anything of paddy , it is only from the WWiana ^ tbc^ey of^e 
Giuiges that they^ got a knowled^ of this kind of gram. These Dravidian triba 
con^uentiy called the Knliiigfth- In the Afa Ad6Mrato and m the Pur/t^, the word Kafifl- 

«4h, a modification of KulihyU, is used in the plural.i* This is in accordance with the 
numher, in which the w'ord Lb need in ite native kngnage. «ffn is the pWaJ termination lU 
the language of the Kuis or Khomb, and is added to words ending in li, (o.jn> ga, ra. 
ti, eto. ^ nouns oapresainga collection am always plural, /labeans ] efiejipB-Bffo 
BshoeA. 


It is from this word tuJiJtffci that the people and thde language got their name Wlvn 
the plnral ending is taken away tidi remains. If the medial ‘ T is taken away, the word 
becomes ifi-.', lost as palvM hccomes pa-kku ; taili becomes (d-i- It is to be observed that, 
when the medial ‘ f’ is omitted, the vowel in the first syUable is lengthened and the last fflu- 
Bonant is doubled. So fetdi becomes iW-i; to make the last vowel vocable ' o ’ is pul befoto 
it and Afii-vt is the name of a tribe ol the same class. 

These KA-i* or K^vis were called the Kuliiigfih by the Aryans. The transition of Killings 
toKaliiiga in .Aryan mouths is reasonable- The name of the people was afterwards applied 
to the country inhabited by them. In the ancient works of India, them are evidencos to prove 
that the peoiJe whom the Aryans eaUed Knlifigils or Kaliiigfis had their original home on the 
hanks of the Jumna and the Ganges, and they receded along the Gauges before the Aryans, 
Thus being driven southwards, they were forced to leave the moutha of the Ganges and settle 
peacefuUy in the country along the liast Const. By the time uf the war of thaifahilbMrata, 
they had esteblished a powerful kingdom there. It is only in the hills Ijordering this region 
that these tribes are still found. All this has to be said just to show that the name Kalioga 
had its origin in the language of the Kuds. 

Thus ' iiflja ’ in Kalioga has no reference to the phallic rcprcwiitation of fiiva. The word 
is made np of iMi and nfla. Similarly the ' lintja ’ in Tirilihga has as much ctietonce as that 
in Kaliuga. The wxwrd ie made of rin'/i-Mjfa j the last syllable being the plural termination. 
It is used in plural to denote a class of p^fte, and the termination spa ie added hecause the 
singular ends in ff. The tueaiung of TiWfi Is now obecore and has to be discovered from 
the study of its derivativtA. 


rirfi-i-a is a «inaU lamp in dialectical Tolugn i ka being a ternunation meaning ' belonging 
to,' So lirft, a contraction of fiVili, meanB * light,' If the medial r or ri is omitted, the 
word becomes (tfli; just as porapw becomes pappa \ airapu becomes nippa ; cAitfew i 

tarngu, taggu i moradw, moddu i karvffu, ksf/gu. 

Tilli or TeMa means 'white, bright' or ' light ’ j its derivative, (eb*. occur* in felf.waw» 
(bright smile}; teK-sosii I white-eyed); (white planet, Venus), TtUo-vSrt (became 

pale). The derivatives of th is now o baoletc word are found in otbrr Dravidian Inn guage* also, 


TUlai is the vernacular name uf Chidambaram, a town between the Vcllar ancl the Colcroon 
rivers, with its famous oncient temple of ^ivo.'® The name Chidambaram is made of cAit 
( —wisdom) and antAarain ( — horizon or sky), t,e., a pinoe of wisdum. The vemaculai name 
Tillai aUo must mean the same thing, but tbs Tamil grammarians explain that the name won 
given to tlic [lUce because thoro was a grove of liilti trees (rrcBcarw o^toeAoJ ; but the plate 

IS Llku icnit uthCT ol couatnea, it is tisuiUy nufiaod to ibc pluni niuuber (sgitA) cooiounding 

the ploco with the people hdubillue it—M on, Wir . rj*iis . 

u Jfonita] ^ n^iftifiruikMi, Usdriis Prendency, Vo], IV, page 210, 
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beaK a S&DBkrit name which must natarall^ mean th^ mm n thing oa Bo fiTiiit 

means ' wisdom * and ^Mnsdom * is genoraUy desetibed to bo ^ bright/ ?Vfin» means ' wbita * 
or ' bright ^ The Tclngn words iditjuia (wiedom) are darivod from iirdK 

Thus HrUi (wisdom^ brightneesli+wfa tneana ^peoplo of wisdom/. In tbo Brakmdnda 
Purina it is said that Andhra-vishnu, along with resided on the banl{S oi the OcKlaTari. 
In India ajl wise and learned, men ^icrc spoken of os ri^Ais in ancient days. This oonformB to 
the peal name of TirdingA. The place wheie these TirdingAh (wise men) liTed became 
known as Tirillugn. Sir George Grieraos, has nearly arrived at the real origin of 
the word Telugu when ho said: “ It seems probable that the base ol this word is kli and 
that nga or ffii is the common Dravidian formative elements A base ^efi oeenrs in 
Telugu, ^c/i (bright); (to perceive)^* 

Tirilingat therefore, waa a tract of land where learned and wise men lived. Telugn 
hod ita origin there. Telaugam^n Brahmans had their home in that country^ and 
tba Telagas were its original cultiTatorfl. It bad a king called Telnnga-r&ja. The 
modem Babbavorm in the Godavari district marks the position of the country. As the 
country is mentioned in a document of the year a.p. It must have originated 

about the fourth centuryi if not earlier- TelwgUp therolorOi mtiat have had the begin¬ 
ning of ita rise from aboat the same data- 

THE CTTLTITRAL VALUE OF THE ANCIENT MONUMENTS IN JAVA, 
(Tmjtsiakd from tAe Proc^cdiHjMr of the Jam 
Bt MAEY Ar ; Joar^EAicTA^ 

[ The Java lostituto held a Congress at Jogjakarta on Becomber 24th to 27th, W24, when 
many interesting questions were discu$fsed, and amongst thorn w^as the questions What 
value have the ancieut Javanese Monuments for present and future Javanese Culture ! In 
this important dissuasion the foLlowjiig gentlemen took part; 1. Dr* T. D. K. Bosch ; 0. Mr* 
N. A. van I/^-ywcn ; 3* Dr. Radjiman ; 4. Mr. Maclaine Font. In the following paper their 
remarks arc translated. ] 

t 

By Dr* T* D. K. Bosch. 

The value of the aueiont Javanese monuments for present day culture is Bmali, because 
only ft very limited number of enlightened Javanese understand the ffignificaacethcreofj and 
the question Arises whether if w^Lil be possible b3*edueat{ou to awaken interest and lovo for this 
ancient JavaiioBo cidture in larger eirclco, Oiaa programme of'edueation, stretching over the 
eiemoutary and secondary ocboolsp and (may be in the near future) the col I egos, again make 
the ancient Javanese art, at present dead to the multittide, a factor of signJficiince In the 
intellectual development of the Javanese race ? If ever the history of ancient Javanese 
art becomea a subject in the schools^ the Javanese piipUs will certainly memorize all fact** 
with nnequalle^l cagemeai, and faitMuliy rq>eat all faetft worth knowings But all the 
acquired know Ledge will only serve to incroftB* the learning of the pupib. It will fail to awaken 
feelings of real love and admiration in thetn for the ancient art r, and it cannot be right to 
assnmo that t he ancient Javanese art has the same value for the West as for the modern 
Javane^^o. Still the Impression the West has received of the art wiU necesissrHy be mirrored 
in the education, 

14 Tifkii ii on 0pitbut of ns worflJufppotl at dxUlambnraid^ It is PiqiLaioMl ns TWIai 

(th® trmM of that r,9tmf^}^7v^yQka (a lord), &> givo in mode a ' IohI of the Tilki CrM\ ^iva is g%«nl|y 
defcribed b* thi? ^ lord df wisdom ' i but aowburo U he called the lord of she Tilki ipeeti- It is abiurd to trans- 
Lute a kind of tmo by TiIJWip in law of thw proafn. 

Ihj^u e/ VpL JVf D.-nvidioa and Uiiodari 
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Two sidei 63peoially of Hindu■Javauftse art have interMtai the European researcher; 
nioioly, the historical and the aathstical. The historical or fioientifle interest wets to 
invftiti^ate the derelopins ataijes o£ Hindu-Javanese architect ora- The materials at their 
disposal are. first oi all, the buildings themeelves, by following the study of whose form of 
stylo it is poaslblo to nTTiveat a chronological clasaificntjon : secondly, the soxirces naf hiatoiy, 
such as the piaan of Nagarakrotagaine. the history Pamraton, and the l^ends : thirdly, the 
iconography, or knowledge of images, with which is ojosoly connected the interpretation of 
the rows of ba* .reliefs along the gall dries of walls of the temples. 

The purely assthefcical method of contemplation is usually oppoRcd to thh learned point 
of view. At present nobody asks who made these worka of art, or bow or when they w ere 
created, or what ideals and aims they espress. The only object is to ad mire the boantilnlaathe 
beautiful. The qualities of beauty free the work from its sxuroundiHg and temporary Biifi'eti. 
The artist, who creates an actual work o! art, works, according to the Ksthetes, by grace of 
divine inspiration, and Is thus raised above aU temporary happcainga. The attitude of 
complete ainrendep in devout admiration is the only one poesible towards the revelation of 
oro»tiire artistic genioii. 


It stands to reaeon that these two points of view can never be so one-aidedly defended in 
piActiee, ThchUtorian must take over something of the sense of beauty, the asthete some¬ 
thing of the soientiflo notion. There is room for an unlimited amount of individual 
opinion between the ahove-mantioaed estromc contses. Yet the information abont ancient 
Javanese art, which the Javanese roceive from the West, mo van between these two poles. 

Hoa wifl Die Jaivmwe «sk( ihertto ? Ha will feel attracted towards everything apper¬ 
taining to his own modern Javanese oiiltaTe, to the antiquities of the Majapahit, known to 
him from the hihiis, to the temple reliefs which show the well-known figures and tales from 
the ws/anj. But towards the large sphere outside this he will remain a stranger, and all the 
beauties the eexthete oan display will pass him by without making any drep impression 
on hie mind. From the most distant ages the Javanese have always revealed a tendency to 
elucidate end group thinga according to their mystical value, to draw them within the sphere 
of the aupornaturel. and to encompass them with the many-colored threads of parables and 
symbols. Even now-a-days thisteodenoy shows plainly in the myaiical contemplationa of 
the HMjoBff figures. When the uajhn? still continuce to OMseise a fascination, not' only over 
the crowd, but over even the most enlightened Javaneso, then that fascination ia not duo 
to intoreat Id the historical development, nor to rapture over the beauty of the leathern 
figures, but to the mystical feelings of the speciators which seek something round which to 
orystallize. 

The love of the Javanese will also first be a wakened towards ancient Javaneeo art, 
when this speaks to him mystic in language, When witnessing a production of Hindu. 
Javanese art, the interest of the Javanese appears generally just where that of the Etirepoan 
Asroal and the sesthete ceases. Ho asks for the symbolic significance of the porforunance. 
and if he receive no answer, ho hiinBolf has one quickly at hand, in which good and evil powers, 
the acasea, the vital Hpirits play an important part—un explanation which asually mocks the 
most reasonable claims science demands. For instance, the greate^it and the onlj’ value for 
its contemporaries of a shrine like the Borobudur must have tain in the fact that it revealed 
to them the eternal truth about the highest matters—creation, liumanity. rcdemjition 
from the cycles of reincarnation,'—in an ingcuioue symbollBin, Neverthelose, over the 
meaning of the Borobudur an a great symbol, in which the creed of a whole period ie espreered. 
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di4^ IB spread an mpeikotrablB vell« Science k ^ill Incapable of aiuain^eriJiig fbi^c quegtiona^ 
And in this iofitance Borobudtir k favoured by eKCoptiomlly priTileged cLrcunifitiinces^ 
in compariaon with a Stva building libe the Jandi Prambaaan. 

Without any exaggeration it can be stated that evcrytlufig Iiaa itn own importance in 
EinduMlnvanese iimhitectnre^ The timogt nwtif hidden to thn eye has had a meanings aa 
well as the awe-inspiring grim bo^-heiadGommondiiig the aspect of the whole gable above 
the entranoe to Ptambanan. AJi^ the harTtjoniou& proportions between the lower parte of 
the bniidinge, the Joinings of the proflies^ the horiiontaj divkions, all have eymbolio eignld-^ 
cance ; they are founded on numerical mysticism . The eame refers to the bright coloiira,and 
to all these eynibob, each in its own place, and with ila own moaning, Joined together in a 
great epirLtual building of thoughts 

Hindu'Javanese art blossomed in the aaineephere of mystidsm as the medieval West* 
European. “ Symhollam created a oosmic view of a still stricter unity and closer connection “ 
Huizinga wrote in .iufuKritt, '*than causal-seientific thinking enables. It embraced 

with its strong arms all nature and all history^ It created an Imiolabie precedence^ an 
architectural articulation, a hierarchic lenbordination. For in every symbolic eonneclion 
there must be a lower and a higher grade. Furthermore, iiothing is too lowly to expresa and 
to glorify the highest. All things offer stay and prop for the rising <rf thoughta towards the 
etemai i by mntua! aid the accent from step to step is accomplinhed.*^ We are, however, 
in closer touch with Christianity than with the Eastern rellgioDa. Furthermore^ medlsevai 
mysticisin remains eonseious of the fact that it is only expreesed by metapbors. Eaatem 
imaginatien ts not very lucid. Tt is so customary for an Essterner to expcy&s himself iu 
symbols, that it Is impossible for him to dophrt from this habit. 

Art is only of value to the Indian, in eo far as it enables him to five expre^«iioti to Ms 
thoughts and feelings. Science mtist not withdraw from its duty of leading the way in this 
mpect, under penalty of loring contact with its mtTieu, Java, and the spirit of the age. This 
spirit of the age also has its claimi. Indeed It is not only the Javanese who show' dlssstis* 
faetion^ when only the outer edge of art is constantly displayed, and no insight in allowed 
into the world of ideas from which it is derived. Is it to be wondered at that by the strong 
craving for sctf-lmmersion, which during the fast 3 ears has become mamfeat in every sphere, 
many should turn away from official Boience and knock at the door of theosophy lor enlighten¬ 
ment t 

Ah soon as the Javanese roalixe that the ancient monumeuts—^whoever their makers may 
bo—niflo have wisdom to impart in glowing ingenjons lang^tage to the present day genera¬ 
tion. then indeed is the need sown, from which under favorable ohoumstancos genuine love 
and admiration for the ancient art will grow* 

ISdncation will play a very important pari in the process of evolution. The startii^ 
point must, however, be justly chosen. Science will have to aubordinato Javanese intellect, 
forcing thk latter to a logical way of redection and methodical examination. Beware of the 
error, however, in cofiaidoring it only possible to awaken interest for ancient Javanese art 
by ovcrwholming the JavanoBo with historka] facte, or pointing out the beauty of it. The 
value of the ancient art will prove to be chiefly a matter of seotiiiient. One single Khrino 
thorouglily comprehended will do more towards the spiritual devetopment of the young geue^ 
ration than the combined historical knowledge and sssthctical apiirccktion d each and 
cverv one of the scattered antiquities of Java, 

^ n. 

By Mr K. A, Van tftauwin. 

** The question what religions tendcucics are and their philosophical significance ** writes 
William James in Vt^rkHts of Religious Erptritnee, must be answered by the application 
of two totally different methods of examination. In the firel instance the question arkea : 
. t 
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Whfvt is tbe TiRtui« of Uic esaminntioQ. its origin, its histoiT. In the second instence: 3Vhflt 
in the interest, the signidconee or purpose therod 7” According to the first mentioned method 
TFomuHt make a study o! ancient Javanese monmnontfl, and the present and futnro culturo 
of Java. Aoeordjng to the second method thoqueBtion arises: Whatfllgnificance ®n the old 
JavansM monnmenta esemiao over present and future Javanepe cnltnre t Only in this way 
mil it be powible to treat the subject objectively without disturbance by personal sentimenta, 

j Wvit an ttneieni Jamnew tMnumefOj T Naturally we have in mind the monnmente 
oom-ns'n'jrating or airrating a by^gone culture. Consequently it will be necessary first to 
inve itiaate which forms of cuUuto already eriat. Forms of culture oan bo divided into three 
oatetorifls : Art, Heligion, Philosophy. The foundation ol the latter ia rectitude and moral 
sense. Srience, resting on reason, is not an egression of culture belonging to any filed 
time or people. 

OonsciousnwB of mankind eipreases itaelf in five different apherea and five different 
namelv phyaicallv as viriblo deed, emotionally, inteUectuetly, cfsentiany, through being 
human' end spiritnaUT, in the Intellectual life. The three first mentioned are merely human, 
instruments only of o'onsoionancss. The spiriliial sphere ia superhuman ; such expressions 
a, eraoe sacrament, charkmala. are here suitable. Tho essentially human sphere falls as 
under: in faith, discernment, insight and expression. These five phases of consctoufiioss are 
cle^rljr doattod In the thr^ja divimonq of culturo^ thus britigiiig all the fomus under fLfi^ 
headingB shown in the following outline 

Art, Rcli^n. PAtloflopAsf. 


1, StAticel doseriWng 

2 , DirnemioBl 

3 . DesciiptiTe „ 

4 . DrflmBtical 

5 - Architootnrel h* 


Cult 

Tradition 

Theology 

Fsith 

Mpitidi>ni 


Mythology, 

NntTirel Science. 
Metaphysics. 

Magic and Occultism* 


The aboveriiPiitioricd oil have thoir root^ In commou conBCioa^fne^. 

regard to natural science, t’flko^ for in^itanee, the knowledge of the people a? to the art of healin^f, 
meteorology, paychology, etc. Made, singing, elocutiOTi, dancing, fall under dynamical 
describing art* Architocturo dcriTe^i iti eiristence from human inteixsotiTEie, which manifo^te 
itself in dome^tio life, meetingi and worship, all demanding buildinga, Architeetmal iilyle 
ia not repoduced from nature, but from matbematics, therein of itself siirmonnting the 
natnraL So far to clasillkation of the ancient Javane^ monnmeute. 

//. TFAa/ If the pmtnt and Joraaste r^aUure T defines oultnre imi being 

the raiding of desire above the state of nature. Clay puts cuUnre opposite to nature aa pre¬ 
meditation agflinM: the nn-premeditatc?d and nnroni^ious. Wolff ealla onltiire a form-aseo- 
eiation of epirite. Tt can be ^id also th at in nature the cofiinic (the Ind ividual ly iineonpci onfl) 
working of the epirit is the mo^i pronoiinc«1. wherea?i in ciihnre it ifl the penional working- 
Chiltnre and nature both have their root** in n cominnTilty- Woeen only ppeak about cnlttire 
alHO in connection with a etottp. " Goniiis ** wntos Blorens do Hftan, ^^is the workioan who 
by roft^OTi of the need^ of hnmnnlty. and in itn Rcnnce, biiiTdR culture. The angeniotta personality 
as a creator of odlture gives exprea^ion to what lieo unawakoned in the community. 

Cnlture iR not a sum of form^ ivhich cfln be indicated, but soTnetbin?; organic, a llvirtg 
something which find*? revelation in the forms, but is not confined to these. .Ttist as man is 
not the fiiim of one head, two arms, elo. Separate forms of cnlturo cannot be set aside and 
maintained by technical skilfulness, any more than an amputated arm can be kejit alive: vide 
BerUge^ Bmuiy in V&hahiMion, page 75, re the oamses of dwadence, when he eays: " Art is 
the result of a coratnoo working of the ispirit, above all of a common feeling.” This is specially 
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true witli regard to aitrhitecture^ '^hlch tas Always been intimately ccmnected with wor^hip^ 
aa m the easa of temple? and caihedr^ljB; or it hs a glorifying of social conditians, as oxpre$£ed 
by palaces and townhalls: tide Waleakamp, on present and future buildings 

"The ?OTil fed with neither comtmotlva nor e^emalnaatter, neithir with g^ehook and 
diplomas^ hut with ipiritnal noun^hmouti i with religion and philosophy^ and above all with 
myetiGkin+ Mysticism Is not a denial of reason, but its ajiotbeosis. Mysticism cempletefl 
reason. There is an indiBSoluble unity^ betwoeo artist, priest and philoeopber/* (Juat 
Havelaar, The St^rnMim^ of AH, page 17), 

The aoul of a people Uvea in culture, and the soul of the Javanese Hvea in the present 
day culture^ What shapes does this culture show na f Alas^ it ia a meagre results All tba 
spiritual espreBsions—architecture, mv^ticiFnij magic^—have died out; the esfential (diema^ 
and metaphyaica] only lialf eii?t in tradition. Jf the future eidture wants to 
beeome aomething more—Jess wcah, more creative and more convincing—for the stranger, 
li it desirea to be the liTing espres?ion of s wide-awake and self-aaFerting national con^cioue^ 
nesa^ then myatidfiju mnet again be reverenced, the duallfm of the faith overircme, and 
the intellectua] sciencOH restored to honour, must again act on the baais oi the lower mani- 
festations of culture. 

The future culture will take itft colour from the future national consciousness, A free 
Javw, an Indone^ia^ will make a rich culture possible. If Java remains bound down by 
foreign inSuencea, culture wit] lauguiah and perhaps disappear. 

The factor which must be present^ to prevent every expression of culture proving 
fraltless or absolutely vain^ is the national con£Ciousnes$, The peifckt of a race^ nation 
or peoirloj. ia no abstract matter, but a very concrete reality, organically arranged in 
the human anitSp the conatltuting indivldunJa. ThisconsciDin:ue?a has need of t^arioua foima 
of body and aonl by w^hich to express itself* and in this the human units nece^tatily mu it 
take part, Tn the blood of the race lie the hercditaiy seeds, upon which the physical and 
racial signa are founded. In the same way a human being is not a get of ILmbs with a 
soul wityji, but a &ou) which has command over varjoua organs in this material sphere. 

Now it ia essential that the highest tno ol element.s, architecture, myetlchm and magio, 
again occupy their proper proportions. These three pofFCEs a etrong cemmon relationship. 
In the heme and the temple buildings^ for iiurtance, the various parts have their own sym¬ 
bolic significance; every spot and each cop:?trueti£n haa ila mystical and magio meanings 
each style, or oricniaiion, ie bDEed on the ferns bidden rcasene. This is eko the care in town 
architecture. Just as mysticbia and magic can bo confildcred to be the nerves and veina of 
the nationsl body, so is aichitecturo the frame thereof. 

JJJh Whai mgnifimnee ham ihe mnnumenU for culture ? The monuments are only 
of signiheanoe in tio far aa they form part of the present or the luture building of culture. 
They have as much slgnilicancc for the present culture as the straw has for the drowning mnn. 
The drowning man ii in this inKtanoo the national couFciousnei-s^ Prom thiB source the seek* 
ingfor support, the genoral interest in the ancient, the endeavour to comprehend* Further- 
muie the fear Aiiaing from self ptofiervation. There is not a culture, hut a cultural move¬ 
ment, Lds manifests iiseH by chai^o. Tradition as a system is not culluro- At the present 
moment this cultural movement is very palpable, it using the aiocient as foundation for 
new ideals* 

In concloston, juat a word about tho practical ride of the question. Compare here 
the essay by Molaino Pont in IJf^awa, IV, I, page 71 t ^" The first condition is that all native 
sodetiCfl, aU native teachers and other inteHectuals, should not coneidci tho cognisance of 
beauty fn the nrchitocture of their own people merely as an arathetical appreciation, hut as 
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H Pieam whereby to eaiioh and improve, and abovo ali a^in adapt atno idea* to their 
own serroundiDge and daily haoits, and not only arebiteotnre." 

The ancient only inspirea pride, teTerencB and applieaiioD^ when it intervcnce in our 
Uwe, It does not enter our livea, if hoarded np in miiseaniB. Only visible btuidinge 
aroond ue have any influeneo on our daily live*. But most of the nionttmentB here in Indonesia 
are no lopger even inhabited roins, lot alone the centre ol active life. Here no narae of 
square bridge nor palace calU to mind an iUtwtriouB This is where education can help, 

Sstlv by the teftcbing of history, bo far aa this is not misuBed to acquire knowledge, but to 
build up character, to aweicn national pride. The fects of history are the least important 

parts. HitrtoiyDiaat be idoallEed; national sentuneatariflOB from hei^worship. 

From tlie very first the work mufit lead ia the diroction of a united Ifulonesi^. If the 
Java Institute only concerns iteelf uith Java, it is liable to eme-sidednese. The ancient Ja van^ 
monuments must be coneidered as ancient Indon^ian monuioentB, and includ^ within 
circle of all euch. monunientB. When reverence for old Indonesian hietoiy is awakened 
by real Indonesian education, then the national eoEsciousnoBS will again have freedona to 
work ’ then ancient Indonesian monumentfi will become the centre of life, end the soul o 
the pMple will arise in aeH-consdouB power. The signiEcance of the nncicut lies not in its 
ohape, but in its substance as foundation for the new. 


Prelim Inarr Advice by Di. Radjimaa, 

By culture is meant an elevation of man by a hamiomous development of hia abilitiM 
in the way of striving towards a certain ideal, a worid or life contemplatio^ Here we 
must oak oureelveB what was the ideal of the ancient Javanese monuments. This m <d the 
greatest importance, becauBO thus only can we aacortain the value thereof, and decide 
they have any aignificanoe lor our future or not. . , * j. ■■ 

The Javanese language has no word which exactly Mpreeses tho Dutch words for Art 
or “ artist," so deeply is art absorbed in our daily uttcrii^s, *' Art ia a form in which a worid 
Bonteniplatioii eiprftwea itself. On the one hand we find this coutemplation has other po^ 
siHlUieB of expressing itself. On the other, the forms we find in a work of art are not on^ 
restricted to art itself, but apply to more than one form of civiliaatiun.’' (Andr^ JoUoe in Dt 
Ovlf March 1st. 1924). According to Javancae conceptions, still another eignificauce is 
attached to tho work ol art, namely tho educational value ol the work, ^tween tho 
Eaatern and the Western oontemiilatioii of life there is a difference, which has far reaching 
conBcquencGs on the social manifestationfl, s.j,, on motala. 

If you approach the Borohudur from the aide nearest the Prqgo, the firet impreaeiM 
received from the distance is the two-fold aspect of the monument; to wit, tho crowded 
appearance of the lower part and the empty solitude of the upper part. If yw ascend the 
Etmeture, making a complete round from the lowest gallery up to the stApa, ia which 
viouely the largest unfinished statue of Buddha atood, you will find tho explanation, lie 
crowded lower part conaiets of angular gaUariee with parapets filled with works of seulpture. 
The solitary upper part only contains onpolaa with images ol Buddha placed in a cirele urn 
hy parapets. The diviaion is the expression of tho Buddhistic teaching ol 
hftinff and not being, two goatTadiotions which still are bound togetheir. In thia connection 
the images ol Buddha in tho galleries carry earthly ornamenta, which tho Buddha under 
Oie cupolas lack. There is a oonneetion between the ordinary human and the exalted human, 
which ia shown in the galloriOB. The Javanese artists did not strive to work in ^ 

truth to n&ture, bat according to a deeper spiritual oenceptten. By numorens Bingnlari iw 
ofoxpreewon it is clearly pointed out that you have to relinquish material matters m 
order to enter the spiritual. This point of view must ho continually borne in mind when 
jQdgitig Javanceo w/irkis oi 
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Let m now proceed to tte question : *' What h tie otUture cf oor prceont society I"" 
Charaoten&tio of JaTune^* pjycftd is its & 3 nKhroiio«ft character. After the fall of Majapshil, 
the ancient JftTtineee era yielded p[aeo to the Wali^e, this being charnctemed by absorbing 
the MuhampiAdAu faith without renouncing their preTione Saira and Boddhisticn religioas. 
Following upon this, came Javanese contact with Europeans. The deelme of the Javanese 
intellect dates from the Wali period. Still, however, there are features in JaTane&e society 
which still expound tho old traditions. Those foatmes arc certain]j not consciously Ihe 
old oneSp yet they are dcsely imjted with the clmractcr of the Javanese life and social par^ 
oeptions. You have only to bear inmind the various fe^ivnls, the pc&rnpaitap 

artistic utterances such as the mjang games, the dances, music and Uterature, E6p<icialJj in 
the wajfiTig games and the literature, which still remain so popular, are there proofs enough 
that the old culture stiJl dingp to our The heroes of the mjung games are also to be 

found repTfiduced on the aupiont Javanese monmnetitSH 

Western ciUturE pivots round an intellect, wherein material ohjeote becom e the main point* 
The Western view of life—with tho exception of Jewish and Christian doctriuefl, which^ 
howover, are never lived up to by Western leaders—foUowa a materialistic trend. By reason 
of thiB wo havo tho vietoriea of science, tochniquoand international intejcour^ie. Thisal&o 
engenders the gloridcation of the idea ol "interest/' imperialie^tic expansion, cconcmica] 
theories. As tegardb the Javanese people it can be Etaled without doubt that their social 
development still rnim in the direction of the old religioua culture^ although not so intensively 
as formerly, on ucoount of the connection with tho dominant Western cnlture, which more 
or less forcibly inapires a matcriaUstic riew. Take for instance the schools. From the 
elementary to the highest education not once is any allusion made to the Javanese view of 
life inipUcit in the old culture. 

Our task is to do all we can to awaken again the idea, which is termed " knowledge,” of 
OUT old culturet especially as regards melaphydca. I do not mean by this that wc should 
net make use of Western experience. On the contrary, them are many things ue do not 
possess at present ^ and which we shall certainly have io leam. Btill they will only 
be aids ” in the direction of our evolution according to the old conception of culture. 
MateiialisUc means will 1 m neceesftry, but the means must not bcccme the main j>oint. 

Thus it is absolutely necessary that wne examine the ancient Javaneije monuments, and 
particularly their internal features, according to our own metaphysics, imdfnot from the 
Western staodpolnt* Wn should adviae not only preservationt but sleo reconetmetion, of 
ancient Javanese znonumenta, according to scientific and lesthctical requiremmts- Perhaps 
they will not only spirituaJly infiuence prcEent Javanese society p but also be of value to Hm- 
human wee in gencrul. 

'V. 

Prelim [nary Advice hy Mr, Maclaine Feut. 

We may oxamino the question whether the study and restoration of the ancient Java« 
ne$e monuments cunnot be used as a foundationi on which to build up a new oricnlatlcm 
of Javanese art traditions, and a consolidation of Javanese art handicrafts, eo that ail 
attempts to raise theae could be grouped together to form a sebool for the exerrisc of arehi- 
tseture on a clasaieu^nationa] basis. Such a school might be the first etep tow^arda the 
founding of an academy* This would fit in better with iho Javanese character than any 
other teebnica] education. Opinions, however, are very divided as to how great a ehare tho 
Javanese have had in the crectitm of the large monuments. A dispute has arisen ns to who 
c^n olaim the paternal rights. It is certainly not dilficnh to point out many spedai Javanese 
elements which are misdng from the Indian buildings on the continent^ such as the Halahead^ 
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tte Jiakara, the spouta. The exeeedmgiy Blmne pcrscFnal elcnseiit in the Indian imag^H 
became in Java a fiten?etyped loveliness,” On the ertber aide Javuncee dccotaiipn is 
diatinguifibed fTOin the overloaded continentid by It a elegant etyb. Hindu afchitectime 
ifl of a more overwhelming beauty* overpowering us by its irteaiEtible viialilyn It is far more 
solid in couoeption than the Javanese. It is earned out with an case which seems to mock all 
pEobbma* But it is bast of all ijuriet. Errors against the leaebings of arcbilectmal babneo 
atw made evon in the days of the moat perfect works. The Javanese w orks on the contrary 
excel in refined atcbitectural spirit* a eaivfnl deliberation* an accurate balance. Still lEore 
in the flame vein can be found. 

Beal arebitectum^ particularly religioufl architecture* generally comes aptr the agitation 
caused by a new spirittial nsovementi t.e.* not Ac/orc the iplritual benefits have reached the 
masses^ This in itself makes it very iniprobabb that the large architectural moveiiieiit of 
central Java could have been founded by, or erceted for* a few rulersp without the great 
masses of the people having taken any Inlenrire part tltcrdn. The upper tlasseflvjneiudfiig the 
priesthood I have never had a craving for monumenta] buildings of worship in the Indian sphere 
of culture. It is very peculiar in ihifl coimcctioii that in Java no palaces of any special inlcrefit 
were built during that period. In the narrow sense of the word the Hindus did not build 
for thomselvcB. They erected the large religious monuments to consoUdnle the Stale. It is 
significant that the crecLion of the great haildingsiri Cent ml Java coincides wilh the fight 
lor supremacy in Java between the two great dyiiasticfl of Java and Faltmhflng. What other 
purpose did the erection of thcae buildings serve iLan the winuing of the epiritual aepiiations 
of the Javanese people ! The BuddMstje dynasty of Palernbang builds Boiobudur : oppo^d 
to tins Btanda the S^va Ptambangan built after the uspulsicni of the Pale mbengerfl- 

How has Hindu rule mfinonced Java f This influence must have been strenger and 
of a more sublime clLaraclcr than was ever possible to a mero Hindu builders" guild. There 
must have been an architecture in Java* reBembling in many featurei the primitive Jemeb 
style* before the Hindu dynaefiefl come to Java. This arcbitcciurp was used in Stmalra, 
and perhaps also in Java^ in such a way that the difiereneefl with Jsnipa are explicable. It 
la this Btyle of building which bloBBomed forth into the grand ck^ical arciailecture of Central 
Java. 

It ifl a great question whether the Hindu dynasties gained their supremacy over Java by 
a war of conquest* and it is eitflier to assume that they gained a fiim footing by their rdigious 
propaganda, expounded by missionariofl working with an ulterior politkal ikiiu. Tho influence 
exercised by the higbor Hmda castes haa obviously firat of all been a further elevation of tbo 
oanonical architecture based on Indian proportional outlines. Who w™ the flcuJptors ? 
Certainly not Hindus ; for there are far too many non-Xndian elements in the stylo* 

The two following hypotbeses musL be assumed : In the first place* before the claesical 
architectural movementp Java had its own school* developed on dislinctiy Javanefle-Maky 
lines* primarily* pcrhapSi oiiginatmg from the heart of Asia over the lands of iho Khmers 
and Jams (bido China k In the second place * iho reliefs of tho Borobudiu* plaiuiy indicate 
the inQuenco of a grealor kindred sphere. In iheso reliefs a dcUberate eompendiiuD is given 
of all kindred forms of architecture. 

There baa also boon lively intorcourae in the south-eastern Asiatio world regarding 
spiritual matters. The style-notion behind the eehool of sculpture of the Borobudut is not 
Indian* but Javanese or Javanese-Malay. It seems ire probable ihat a guilds w hich during 
thousands of years* through all oUtnatceand diverse periods of culture^ upheld their canonical 
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fundAtnental idciis, should suddenly by a Toyage to Jara loa^ thdr own oonatruoti^e line of 
thought and express themaelveB in a totally different maimeri Xo Hin dn guild can thni 
hftTe beenat work on the reliefs of JaTa, Thifl does not exclude the working of casual Emda 
sculptors. Personal Hindu mfluenee is wry poBsihle* 

Which part then of the reliefs can hare been the work of Hindus 1 A very close stady 
of a fcw reliefs of the Barohudur reveal first of all that the sculptors themselves did not possess 
even the sliglitest knowledge of Indian stnict uio; secondly that, in diuBtrating Hindu tales, 
they picture the persons in complete Javanese sorroundlng}^ * and thirdly^ that this state of 
things is accepted by both the worldly and priestly builders. Bnt at the same time they 
intimated that in the Holydand of India tlie roofs and were ogee-shaped. In this 

manner a Javanese representation arose ont of conditions in the Hetydand. An influence 
was brought to bear on Javanese com posit ions by priests and Hindu rulers having no teetmicaL 
education. 

It is quite a difleieut matter with the PrambaiLaa reliefs. Here is a much fi^er, more 
rsalistic style* and only here and there a mmijiisoeuce of some unreal reprodurtion from the 
buildings of the Holy-land. There can be no doubt therEfom that the lion "a share of the build* 
ing and composition of the classical architecture of Java must bo placed to the credit and 
the eesthetic iidtiative of the Javanese. It oumot but strike us how murh superior is the 
workmanship of the few exalted flguivs, the Buddhas themselves, the sick mid the dead 
and others. These principle figures seem to have been the work of picked men with special 
faculties. These may have been Hindus. 

How is it now with the totally different East Java arcbitecttiTC I In this respect 
deoa^donoe has been suggested. Neverthelesa, the Eaet Java temples adhere much 
closer to the primeval architecture. For all Iho characteristics of the primeval form are 
reproduced in the construction of the Jandi Kidal with its four ataireases along the haODj 
leoding from the gallery to the temple door and to the /awxportej, with its level shut temple* 
shaft and cloaed-in sloping projecting cornice. Only the pear-shaped top and the jointed 
roof are roplaced by the spire reprcBontitig the Holy Mountain. 

During the second prosperous period the Javanese, now left more to themselves, ereated 
an ftrcliitectore iu the true sense of the wordp Wlioevcr makes a successive study of the East 
Javanese temples is coutmually struck by tho great difficulties to bo overcotne m the per- 
fedioning of this type, but also by the surprising and exqulsito way in whicb these sesthetio 
difficulties have constautly been surmouAied. 

Side by aide with this religious architecture there arose in Java a monumental civil 
architecture, bavingits own specirie laws of beauty and character. As a direct result of thdr 
mode of life, mostly spent out of doors owing to the climate, and made possible by the public 
security, the Javanese produced a typical “ walled round " arclutcctuiv. By a coutitiuoualy 
ntoit? massive oonoepUon of enclosing dwellings and comi)ounds it was possible to emet 
monumental abodea* without running any danger from earth quakes or renouncing the valuable 
asset iu that climate of auopeu style of bnilding. Even if the second period of Javanese archi* 
teoturo is inferior to the first with regard to the classical in its rcUgicus menuments, its 
secular architecture is more interest ing. The termination of the Hindu* Javanese period 
in no way dammod tho currents of the architectural art ariBen in Java. 

In conclusion may make the following statement. Even though the most exalted 
monifeatations of Hindu-JavoueBe art be ascribed to a fortunate toeeimg of two highly 
enlightened cultured people, still the Javanese, jand with them a few other races of the 
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native people mu« be matle mete o(. w ^ boildinge leh to oe item tlio 

led a^y l»y to® e*»gff?f»ted ft i>unlftiil8 w> _ 

WADDELL ON PHOENICIAN ORIGINS. 

Elft BlCUARD 0 . TEMPLE, B». 

{Ctonliimai from jmgo 209.) 

in St Andiow as an Aryan Plioaitla^aii' , . • 

In k. iieat ^1 Andrfiw tlifl ofttroii saint Scotlsndp is ft 
Waddell next seta to work , V gfg Veda~ H« »oy« that “ S*' 

sorviral of Indara of the Sumenan Pm nw an ^ Sunicrian Father-god Indara, 

Andre, a. pawn «int «•!. U> ^ Bribti" V <>««>*> 

I„d«t. or Oothi. Indrl-lb*. Andre, in 

PhwoioiaoB t" end then that tWa iTnion 3aeh and SeandinaTtan EneignOi 

Briuin. and the Hittit.origin rf the i.eOoth.-«i 8t. 

•' HO “ '* 

the Bifl-Fedei thus 

“ Indra, loader of the heftvonly boBts and human races, 

Indra onoompaeaed the Dragon. 

O Ligbt-oooiier, day’s Creator. 

. ^ ■ P * ‘P 

SUying the Dragop, Indra lot loose the pent waters. 

inie. hiirtoollheloat angledreiniitedneiiig taH/- _ BomendT 

St Andre, with his x rrom is Utepatron ntint eitbeSeythe. Coto It^ a. B-y ^ 

ei the VhdgothA GnlhW and Seottod and i. »‘*^»,"^3^'”A^Xniria,. 
bears '■ the .Aryan Gentile and non-Hebrew name ^dThis namesake 

ADd the priestly le^d Jid who » the Hittite Indara, Didri or 

„„„an..nt. in Britain and Ireland,” ah.™* then, to ^„b„, .1 

St. Andre,'! Cress ” appears tohnve been . . ' * . o( Iggp-P 

Indam or Thor." Hom,er this mey he, I “‘y“y ^ ,j.im and leR to die io 

t mjeeK ea, daeeita erociSed hy eillageta by bemg nmeeeaay le manipohle 

theann. Iniaot,aaan 'eaeonlion' InatnunenttheommeaHiie x lanioeeeaay tom r 

than the Cbratian Croes t ®' St. George^a Croai -j-. 
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At tbiB point w« kftTS some mciis otymotogy. The cfosB-aattirr'a function ia defined 
a *' protecting father or Bel," and iW name has the word tbIuo of pap (thus giving 
as the Sumerian source of our English word papa for father as pfotectorjf . , , . It 

is alao called geur (or Oeorge) or (uur (or Thor).and is geocrallj' 

supposed and with waaon to pitUiUre a battle-aic , , < ■ It is specially assooiated 
with Father Indara or Beh” Waddell, however, later on eaja that the synonjin " 

lor crom-saltire is “tfur, hostUe, to destroy.which gives the Sumerian 

origin of the Old EogUah por, a spear, and pore, to pisree to death," This rather 
vitiatm its asaociatioa as peur with * Gecago,’ the husband-uuut, though St. George 
was the slayor of the Dragon. But perhaps Waddell means that ‘ 8t. Oeoigo' arose out of 
a corruption and has nothing to do with the Western name ' George,' lu his view, moreover, 
St. Oe<nga and St, Andrew are identical and both lopreeent Indara, Indra. In a footnote 
here is a rcmarkahle statement: " in Sumerian the name In for the hospitable house [of 
shrine] of Indara disoloaas the sonme of our English iun." There are several mors of such 
derivations in this part of the book: e.J., “ The Sumerian word sign ter Kat or Xat, the basis 
of the elan title ef Catti or Xatti (or Hittito) . , . . w the original source of Ceti or 

Soot "i and later on we reach:—" the Seythiana were Aryanised under Gothic or Getee ruJers. 
and their name Scyth, the Skuth-es of the Greeks is eoguato with Scot." Also “ ths 
Sumerian Sign Xat reiweseoted their own ruling elan-name of Catti, Xati, Ceti or Soot." 

St. Andrew came " from Betb-Saldin or Beth-Saida, Beth is the lata Phoanieian form 
of speiling the Sumerian Bid, a bid-uig placo or abode, thus disclosing origiii of the English 
word * Wde.’ And Saidkn or SaidA, which has no meaning in Hebrew, is obviousiy Sidon. 
The Phteniomn sea-port of Sidon was latterly, and is now called Saida and is within fifty 
miles of Beth-Saida." On thla aud other grounds it appears to Weddell that it ia “ prababk 
that Andrew, Peter, Bartholomew aud Philip wow net only Aryan in laeo, as their names 
imply, but that they were part of a colony of Sidonian Phoenicians, settled on the shore of 
the 8^ of Qaliiee of the GentUea," where Christ himaelf " preached chiefly." 

Andrew, ae an Apostle, eecording to Syrian Church history. " (like Indara, who maketb 
the multitude to dwell in peace) freed the people from a cannibal Dragon, who devoured the 

populace by.spouting water over the city and submerging it." as is freely 

represented in Kitto-Sumerian seals. His name Is usually spelt in Sumerian . , . . m 

the House of Waters (In-Duru, or the Inn of the Dura, i,e., tho Greek v4or and Cymric 
d«ir, water *'). On this Waddell point has a remarkable quotation from the Vtda 
** I, Indra, have bestowed the earth upon the Aryans, 

And rain upon the man who brings oblations, 

I guided forth the loudly-roaring waters- 

0 India, slaying the Dragon is thy strength, 

Thou lottost loose the floods 

Indra, wearing like a wooUon garland the groat Panisni [Euphmtos] river. 

Let thy bounty hwoU high, like rivers, unto this Binger." 

And then he gives a quotation from a fiamerian Pso/m .*— 

“ The waters of Purusu [Euphrates], tho waters ol the Deep , - . , 

The pure month of Induru purifies." 

And he says that '* a similar function is ascribed to Jehovab in tho Psalms of David. " 
This ooimccto Andrew with Indara, India, and Induni. and to the Vedie ParumE-Euphrates, 
Waddell says that " the Euphrates was called by the Sumerians Butu-bu of Para-su and in 
Akkadian Poro-ainnu, which latter appaart to be the source of the Vedio name of Parnsut." 
Even Andrew’s reported martyrdom in Aehtua under a proconsul ^eaa is a Hitto-Sumoriu 
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rothio mvth M " the Sumer* and Gotha were historically known m tho JEgea^ or 
Achaiane ■ ” pn«f imfortunately in Waddell's Jflt unpublished Aryan Orifftn oj the 
IS, The d Jre of Scottish maidens for husbands, which leads to pmyerB for them on the 
ere of St. Andrew's festival (SOlh Kovember) is “ now eipbm^by Indra s beatn^l of ^v« : 
e.j3- the Ms Veda verse:—' India gives us the wiv® wa ask. On the whole WaddeU is clear 

that St, Andrew ia the survival nf a Hitto-Phconicisii god- 

■■St Patriot’s Crass also appean to have bad ita origin in the eamc pagan fiery Sun 
Cross aa that of St. George . . ■ ^ St. Patrick .... wm a Cattl or Soot of the 

Fort of the Britona on Dnn.Bartoa, who went to Ireland or Scotui as it was 
called . - to convert the Irish Soots and Piota of Enn m a.D. 433. I ram 

famous " it is evident that he incorporated the Sun entire cult into ha 

Christianity, when ■‘consecrating Tara in Ireland, whence the name to. the Sumenan 
Ihtra. now seen to bo the flourco of our English dter, is the bssis of one of the Hilta-Sumonoo 

modes of spelling the god-name of lu-Dara. who .... is symbolis^ by ^e deer or 

Boat ■■ Bo " we discover that the crosses of the British Union Jack, as wdl as the ckbsm 
of the kindred Scandinavians are the suprimposed pagan red Sun^noases and Sun-goda 
hammer of our Hitlo-Phrenician ancestora,” 

We n«t enmo to the unicorn, " the special ancient hcraldio ammal of the Scots* ” which 
«is now disclosed to be the sacred goat or auteiope of Indars, which is figured m early attite 
rock-scolpturc with one bora". On the muneriff, »igga* Sumerian for goat, Waddell haa a 
lone etymological note, which is notable in ita waySumerian gfcf, guf, supply goal. 
Goth and Get®: Sumerian su^, sig supply Sakai. Saoae, Sason, and the Indo-Aryan cl^name 
Bakva and the Saga.a of Egypt ; uz supplies Uku, Aebai-oi and Gr«k a.x and Samsknt ajd. 
n git The goat is a universal emblem. In the Vedie hjmins " the Sun is somctimca called 
the goat, with the epithet of " the one-step; in Hitto-SumBrian aeals and on Pbmmcmn 
end Grmoo-Phoimcian coina " it is found in connection with the Sun-crass and the protecting 
archanftcl Tas and also in early British monuments. And thus it was that the goat and ita 
symbols spread to Britain. In illustration of all this ^Vaddoll gives four pages of figuree, 
tmd notes thereon of goate os Goths in aneiont Sumorian and Phasnician seals and ancient 


Briton monuments. 

11. Tas-Uiksl, the Archangel Michael. 

We are next taken to a discussion on ” Tas-Mikal. the Com-Spirit ot Tash.ub of the 
Hitto-Sumer!!,’' who " is Tawio of the early Briton coins and prehistoric macriptions. Ty the 
Gothic god of Tuesday, and Michael the Arctumge!, Uitreduced by Plimniebn*: disclosiiig 
bia ideqlity with the Pbrnnickn archangel Taaa. Taks, Daahap-Mikal and Tliiozi, Mikli of the 
Goths. Daxa [Dakeha] of the Vtdat. and widreproad worship in early Briton; the Pheenician 
origin’of Dionysos and Miohaelmas Harvest Fcstiyal, and those namea .... Ta». 
Toeoin and Toscif are synonyms with Dias on ancient Briton coins," 

The tutelary deity of the Sumerians or early PhmnicLanB wpa Toft or DiaS, " the firat-bora 
Bon of God la (Jahveh, Jove or Indara), the arehangcl mesBenger of la." Tni i» hailed as 
the gladness of corn, Creator of wheat and barley. This discoveni his identity with the Com- 
^ spirit of the Greeks. Dkmysoe." Tascio (—TaA) " is the Hitto-Phosnieian original of Bt. 
Michad the Arehangel in name, function and representation," and hie cult was widespread 
in Britain " in the Phojnioiaa period." Vestiges of the cult of St. Michad " as the Corn 
spirit .... sun'ive to the present day in tho name Michaelmas for the Harvest Faitivol 
(September SWtb} in Britain, in RMOcietion with bis sacred BBcramculal Sun-gooBa, the 
BJichaelmas Goose of that fcstivsl. and in the St. Michael’s Bannock or cako of the Michtwlmai 
Peatival in the Western Isles of Scotland." 

Waddell is of opinion that the idea “ of investing God with on arehangel " came 
comparatively late. " TIib Father-god or Bel was early given by tho Aiyana the title of 
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Zagg or Sagg (qr Zeus) " w^lh the meaaiDg of Sbinhig Stone or Beings Maher or OcatoTj thui 
giving the of the Rook oi Agee to the God aa the Creator*'' Hien ** tha earJy Aiyan 
Dame for God , , « » is found epelt by tho early Sumeriaria . . . ^ as Zaks or Zakh^ 

in the form of the entbroned Zax or Zahh (En-Zax)^ with the meaning of tbo enthroned Breath 
or Wind/* Thls» however^ is Waddell's persoiml readings " the AssyrlDlDgiata raad Zai 
by its Semitio synonym of Lil. The Sumorisna .... delegated the powers [ of God ] 
on earth to a deputy in the person of the Eist-bom Son of the archangel TaS or Taxi 
(Mero-Daoh or Mar-Diik), who wba made in Babylonia to overshadow hrs Father.^* However 
among the Kitto-Sumomns and Pheemeians , , ^ appears to have retained hia 

original character of the archangel of the One God/’ 

Then ** the early Aryans or Hitto-Sumerlans, Khatti or Oatti Goths * , . . Instituted 

a patron saint or archangel of ognculttiroand the plough , , . » They also tmk from thii 

their title of Arri or Aiya (Eiigliahad into Aryan)^ which 1 find is derived from the Stimerian 
ar, a plough (thus disclosing the Sumerian origin of tho Old Englisb * to car ' to plough) 
the ground; Gothic, oridn;Greeks nroem; Latin^ amre)J* Next, after the fight with ** devil 
worshipping aborigines under the loadership of their great warrior Aiy^ kii^, the second 
king of the first Aryan dynasty of the traditional they apotheosizefl him as their 

archauged patron saint. He is thus, the human original of the archangel Taxi or Ta^, the 
Tash-ub or Taih of tho plough . . . . , the Taselo of the Briton coins ^ ^ * and 

St* Mich^, tho Archangel of the Gentiles.^' He ia figured in the same conventional mannor 
on tho Briton coma as on the Hitto^umerian seals. Waddell gives thego plates of coins to 
show this. 

*' Michicl, in ancient Mesopotamia as Me kUgalp applied to tho barley-hnrrost cutting— 
rfe-iin .ktidt” in which vcremcular word Waddell eharaotcrUtically sees tho origin of the English 
seelandctd. “Tn the his name is seen in'* Magha-van or Winner of bounty 

a title of tbo Bun-god tndra, and of some of his deputies : and the Vcdio month 
M^ha is tho chief harvest-month and the month of great festival . . . .In India he is 

figured as Daxs [Daksha h or the dexterous Creator^ with goat's head and field of food-crops/' 
Hifl uamc as given by IpVaddcU in a great number of format Britiah to ancient Sumerian, 
and this starts biiti on a fresh ctymolpgieal speculation on the Sumerian origin of Scottish 
ia^kf an angel or spirit ; of the Gothic warrior ur Tuesday i of the French Mar of 
]ilar-di; and of the Greek Dionysos t also of a pleugh-^aie (Sumerian) in Lam-maS- 

WaddeU next discusses “ the hitherto inexpLicahle prehistorie symbol of the “ Credent 
and Sceptre/* in frequent occnrreoce in tho neighbourhood of the Newton Stone, which ** If 
now discovered to represent the oar^plereing of Taap the heavenly husbaudoiaiv^picrcing 
the earth by his Bpoar-plough and heaving up the soil into ridgea for cultivation/* Thw 
identification he finds confirmed by the Ogam inscription on tho top of tho Lpgie Stone in 
the same neighbourbood, hitherto unread. This he reads aa B(i)L Ta QaB HO Ka, and 
transLatec, “ To BU aoid Taehab, Ho raised (thia).” Ho he takes to be the eamo name aa Hughj 
and its possessor to bo a " Gasai Barat In race like Port-olon. '* In tbe same neighbourhood 
have been found miuay bronze sickloa, chiefly at a place called nArre-ton, ** ffe^nuUdy * town 
of the Aryans/ " 

Waddell givoe next a fresh ctyiuology, which is at least Intereeting if ono could believe 
it to be correct. Aberdeen Cathedral le called St^ Mac bar or St* Mackerp and tluB name 
he tahee to be St. Michael ur Makhlar, *^ juat as ludara'a shrine, a little further South, was 
converted into St. Andrewa, wheru significantly the firat Cbriatmu church was dedicated to 
Hiehaelf i.a., tho first begotten son of Indara or Andrew*** Finally Waddell points out that 
the cult of Sk Mlehacl ia all over Britain, as to the antiquity of which ho makes tho folio wing 


But have wo aot baro m *new ' t&tim of ItughavAii. 
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f«m the mo-t ««nt aathority Giv«, aDcfeut dcdi^n ta B% 

Mchael UDd a rite «sociAted with a b^llAnd, hiU-top. or oa a roari of tauA af arty 

origin, it i» aawnable to look for a pre^Uan sanctuaiy-a prehUtoria «ntro of 
worahip.” And ho winds up with the Btatement that “ foT the fiat tune ^ it m diMovenkl 
that '■ the ladal title Ajya or Aryan . . . . ie tho Hitto-Sumeiiaii word Am. 

t2 The Aiyan Phoenician Element in the British Isles. 


In diaouBaing the general queetion Waddell Btaita with quotationa from the F«fw, which 
show his attitude 

India hath helped hie Aryan worahippers 
la fiaya that win tho Light of Heaven. 

He gave to li» Aryan men the gjodloea duelky race: 

Righteonriy blazing ho bnmfl the nialieioufl away. 


Indra alone hath tamed the duaky races 
subdued them for the Atyano. 


Yftti, Indra, thou art for evermore 
The oommon Lord of all alike. 


And to him who worahipe truly Indra givoe 

Many and matchlesB gifta.—*He who dew the Dragon, 

He ie to be found straightway by all 
Who struggle prayerfully for the Light, 

Waddell's general view is that there were asveral successive waves of unmigratlon of 
tho Aryan Catti-Barat Stock, and despite the miature with aboriginal blood, this stock h^ 
Borvived in tolerablo purity. As to the oztoat of the mtonnUtune, the early Aiyon Gothic 
invadem were eseentially a moo of highly.^yviIlMd ruling aristocrats in reUtively small 
uumbers, and before the nnival of Bratus the Trojan, there was little iutormlzuig. 
Permanent settlement sccca* only to have begun in his time, but the aborigines wero of a 
different colour and inferior mentaUty, and inter-marriage was repugnant. However, in* 
crease in the Aryan population and rise in status of aboriginM brought about inter¬ 
marriage, which steadily inertjased until there is " no such thing aa an absolutely pure-blood 
Aryan left in tho British Isles." Yet the superior intellectuality of the Aryan tended to 
fix bis prominence in the intermiituno, making him the back-bone of tho nation, thi^h 
there has never been any wiping out cf aboriginal stocks. Therefore on the whole tho 
tenue Briton, Britieh, English, Scot. Clymri, Welsh or Iridi, in their preBcnt day use. 
have largely lost their racial sense and are now used mainly in their imtional sorao.^ 
Thna does Waddell oucoosoionsly answer a question that constantly orisea in tho readers 
i piyul during a study of his book how could the PhosnicianB, assmning that they really 
did come into and conquer the whole country, have so entirely douuuated the minda and 
tbo oi tLo aborigiuaL racefi ol BfitAin I 

Waddell has had a magnificent dream, but his methods of etymolopcal, ethnicaJ, and 
chniDologieal comparison and historkal deduction make it impoarible for acholare to belinva 
thut he hw ajiowii it to bo truoi defipil* tho LcniDeme labour bo hfw bo^tow^ od itn 
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HiflToiT or Natak? ot Maditiia, by R. 

SiTOTASAtttA «dit^ by Sr KalS^xswikMl 

AiT.iKOAm. MAdTM tToiimnlty 8$ri««r 

Humphrey MiUord, Ob£f<i^ UniTeriity P»m. 

1024. 

Wi& liaTB hei* (ui book by a Ibdru 

TTnivvrfiity hiitorlf^a-t reaeaicli itudAuti whdliA« wl 
Kbcrut bbi work in the right wnyi no iloubt ucdor 
ihfr eiparieDced guidance of hki odKtor. It ia not 
A tkw aubJeH^, for 1 mraAmboT Mr^ V. Rangn- 
clurn'i vdumluoTUi hUtory of lifadura in the 
Indian Antiquary, ip 1014-1016 (Volk. XUH^ 
iSXiy). 'But Ur, Snthyuruithii Aiyar hut bMU 
tlivldg into mil the avAllmblft records, mnd hen be 
hmm hfid ibg iu^'mlumblQ meaijiEiAiice of Profem'wr 
Krtehnamwami Alyangar^ The tetult Je an 
muthoTi tad ve book. 

The moat iuteTeatiiig part of tlje work mt present 
bet ia the ApppndJc«ia on the remerki of the Jeeuit 
Fathen on tbia pmrl of Indim In the 17th eontury. 
By thxH ohmgfYatioii I do not tdab to detnotfrom 
Ibe value of the rerooindar of the book, but the 
mppemrmAoa of theee travels of JHiuts at that period 
in Boutb India at the Bame time as Father We«n^m 
invaluable ^orJy JtsuU C^nil Asia 

makeB them of peeullar Intenvt, as thoy ihow haw 
Indofatigablo the "omriy" iTcmaite were mnd how 
gnat were their unoozudoui earvioea io Indian 
History during the plonoet days of the l^niopean 
Invamoiir In Fatluer WoHol'a book ve havn the 
great doings of Oo«tp Andrade. Afeveda. Oaoellm, 
Ombrnl^ Grueber* Rotb* d'OrviHe^ Deelden and 
many anothoT* from Obastantirvople to the Groat 
Wall of dbina and Fekiii, and nil tlxrongb the 
HlniaJai^^ from Kashmir to Nepal and 'Hbet mnd 
on. to Bhutan. traveUen itideed were thay. 

And we have the letters and reporte in Father 
Bertrand's Za du Madurl HI from one 

Fatber after anetherp relating aa oontamponiTiea 
the histonoal ovanti of their time id the extrema 
South of Indiu. Those are followed hy aimilat 
documonte of tho Hrat deoade of the I8tb eentUry 
from John Lochmank Tmwlk af ih^ itaelf 

Consisting nf tranjilationi from Letif** 
and lutly we have exiwia frotn John NiouhofTa 
Vayaqa and Trovtfi *n Br&fit and inditr. 
It hardly need to ba maid that mtuok ovidanoe it of 
first mto quaiityp and the mere addition of these 
appfttdieei to the book luatldn Ita oamplifitloit- 
Tlm IdngiJom of the Nayakm of Hiadura lasted 
about 300 yeam Id tlie l^th to tSth centurios^ and 
playad a greet port in tho proieotiou oI South 
India for the Hiurlua Troru MuhmmmadAti aggiesaionF 
and ihiia Its oiiitonco wTia a mat tor of vital import ^ 
aaoe to HinduJem gofkefally as a religfon. It was 
also deeply InvolviHL in the rise of Christian power 
to India. A atudyi thereforop of the history of tbs 
Mediifa Idngdoin Is one that caemot be over¬ 


looked by tlie Mifoua student ef Indian 
History. Any book that throws light on Itm 
detniila ie Worthy of eamful atteution^ 

BIr. Sethyanatha Alyar In hie Introduction glvea 
an admirable goneml survey of Madwa history* 
In Mm view the Hindu principally arose out of 
the fall of A Muhanirnadan Idtigdom there, after 
the fiarly Bluhafnimuliui mid#p and Ite acquimitloa 
by the Vijayanagar Dynasty wsa the fotiodatlon 
of what woB afierwmtds tha great "Vijayanagar 
Kmpirei Hodiu* then becatne a I'iwroyalty of 
that Empire almost from the bcj^uBlng, about 13Sfl, 
Then there wsm many troubkw until about 1536 
when the ^leeroyaJty under tlie Nayaks become 
mem]-inElepeudoiit. BAsanwhllo the FariuguieaO 
miHSBouariem eppeared on the aceuo and the whole- 
Hie eonverdon to Chrfstlazuty of the eosjd flmhor- 
falk, which made them /oefe eubjacts et the 
King of Fortugalp nieed dJIficiallieSi Presently 
the Ecnpiiv began to disrupt, and in tho events 
relating theroto Uadm took 111 share, always 
apparoiktly seohuig an opportunity to pmolsim 
Itaelf Indspendent, Then wne the Kuhnmmidan 
attack on the Vfja^'anagar'Empire from its BorVhero 
bgandanca'—from Oolkonda and Biiepnr-^^-artd Iw 
final Dverfchrow. The full of Ihs Hmptro spelt tlia 
doom of the VIeeroyaltisSp and then the Maratbas 
appeared on tho iiCeno aud Auraugieb nttnehed 
tbe Kayaks^ groat ettomlstp the Dakhanl &fuKain<^ 
tnadan States, Tbe confudon Was almost endlawp 
and In the «nd tho Mamtliaa put down ihe Madura 
ViceroyaJty La the eaifier half of the 18th eentury. 
But Mysore saved bereelf and ia still ruled hy the 
dynoAty that mada jtsolf then Oeik^pieunuaLp 

Such iethe nmrest emttioe of tbo story ol eo groat 
importance to modem India genentUy, the detaila 
of which are told with oonspiouons ability in the 
pages of Mr. Sathyanatha Aiyar and the notoi of 
Prof. Krifllmaswami Aiyangori 

R. C. Tiiulx, 

A^om^rr Hro-lNnu:^ KaaTJiiTA Ttmxs, Voh L* 
by Citau?? Law, Ftr.D., M.A.; with a 

foreword by Dji. L. D. BAiLNxrr, 3LA.; Thacker 
Spink and Co.i CalcuttHi^ lil24^ 

Dr. Barnett In bli foreword to Dr. T.aw''s latest 
work oalls attentiim tn tho ohjuige of attitudu on 
tlie port ot aehohire during iha last quarter of a 
century towarde aatly Indian traditions, —parti* 
eularly thnsa embodiad in tbo BpEcsw FifftiTSiSi, 
and Buddhist nnd Jam otuioniH So far from 
rcjectini! them fn bpx os mere fotk-iolce. they are 
now en'iaavDurmg to traoo the ekeloton of real 
history which Is helle'i'ed+ probably nghtly^ to 
underlie this huge maea of legend. The SKtaavatioas 
at Knossos and lha dJaqovery of the Minoan elviiiZA- 
tion, wMob ore now proved to ha%u formatt the 
basil of more than one tmciPut Greek m^Th sud 
legcndi ore theDWivei lufflciocit to Justify the 
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(DccEiciiirs, 


^2 


belief of tlio» 
d«l*« U»» -* 

i*«tthrffl(fdfflO»t«lfl»Midli>g«idftc>f ih* TMinI^ 

™t For esimple^ l>r. Barnett Mnlew* Wi 
convirtion tbftt thfi Bh»™tfc wiT. thi^nab 
by fftHe, w*a ft Mwf Wfttorioal oeiwit; Kwl »7iftftkicig 

o^ntlly. ■clto!ii« ftte more Inclinftd to adopt la 
irifttioa to IntUftft tiftditioii the view tfbiob OtiloR 
on* esptfwwl in tolfttiro to the legend of Iting 
Arthur. It will not do, he wid ta "®«t' dJ*™!"* 

aimiiftiwily nit Arthuriftn trmditiotn *■ *o 
irJvfti' talftfl. They w® too wide-eprtftd sitl petti*- 
teat not to h«vs iotne b#alt of toliil U^it tnidMljHiig 
tliMD t bMiidKBi, tha people *lio believe thert, low [ 
them. Mid write oI thnfii, c«ine>t ftU 1» qredidous , 
fwW Tli™ word* might be epplied with «vti« 
for» to the itoiy of the fiwut War end •evCTftl oiher | 
Indlim Ctadlticmi. I 

Df. Law'i work ii (raakly an Attpu^pt ta prcatui | 
a dptailod acfiflunt of tbe Jndo-Afyao 

whlsh i?cflapi«l tbfl valley ot tbfl tipper 
and iu trlbtJt^iwi in Frre-birtflrSc timBtf- Stw^iag 
from ti*litiwi+ m Binbodipd in ancient' SAmkrlt 
and t**4i wotl». and cbeeMng U ^th atbsr lit*r«y . 
and ifchmologicAi mnterwl, Df. I*w flivai aU the | 

1x>farmati<m obtainaTsW aboirt tho Kurtia* wba i 
ippoae at the BhamlM b thfl Vedic aps and art ' 
ommactM with ibo PanchaJai in ; 

tb* Pimchnlfta- who wma ociginally term*! Ktivik 
and am tnentioiiid both in Boddbiit litwaturi- 
and b the ArthaJo^ni ot Kantilya; the Matiya»t 
orthodotK foBowart ot Braktiianifiii, who ora men^ 
tionad Ln tbfl Jih ^ BroAmartajp and 

art awobted with tho Chadi* and flufaMaa* in the 
Epirt and A*cw ; tb* Suraaenaa* who am firtt 
monilonad m akiiled warriow in tha Cod* of Mann^ 
and whoio capitaln Mathim^ whm at oun time the 
EAiin oi tCristna wonhip and latef the eradto o( 
iba BhA^vata rohpipn t the CSifidw. who nJao data 
back to the V*dio age and latw w«o divided into 
two bftinehM, ooo of wrMob oeeupiod BtindaJkhitud 
and tbo other Nepil i tbo Vaam or Vataan, a Eig^ 
vedio tribe, whiw eapitai KauaamW, not far ffom 
the modam Allahabad, becwo* a graat tmdo-wntrt 
in a btw age; the Avantii, who mo mentioned 
for tho flrtt time in the AfeAdfr^^rtfo and wert 
oormooied with the Yiyjia and KuntSs of woetem 
India f and tlw Unmaraan abonb whom Iktb Of 
nothing If known. 

Daepite the difflciiHi« of hii task. Dr. Law hne 
contri’rtd to oompib a laoit iot^treBttnK work. A* 
Df. Barnett rmnarkdi, ha haa do effort to 

make an exhamtlv* and oarefu!li ooUertiorv of tho 
material! ttuit Iniliatl traditiofl oderBi. ioflrther with 
many celai'nnt ibttft Imm othin eonewa thot will 
aidi in tV!* wnatrnction of a critieiiii hUltory. Dr. 
Iaw"* book needi do blgbrt reoommeiidntiorL than 
thlfe 

d- EowjjiKa. 


^axvft moK Tm by Sti^wx^v 

Riok. with iUnftrtticnii by Fna« P*P1 k 
iel'ayn and Blotiiit+ London, 1934- 

Tbi. I* ft chftimblJE little book. WfttMn^ 
w in WO of olshi ftf ibo notoir^hy Ift^d* 

y. t.l» ^ll-tTio tMw MfttA, tho Birth of S^- 
tain, tlie Story of Nnlft 2 

of Bhtemft, tko Ufssud «f , 

ftiTitri tho Vlatfln ftf tU Ik**. ■*"* 00*™^ 

Hell. It «• tw. tftM. "“<1 othecft Ifotft tho 
mio tTWt star* lieu* of trfidHioii. wb«*. 

ne Mr. Bi« rightly lotuftrU. in W- 
af« living imi ttuubWiig in tl» ktwi oI «•« pt“(“ 
cf trrttft, «T«i of thofte iUltertiift 
, tU **“ *!! 

f of the toutii. ’ Ana who knot™ but •"“* 

I komol of twill «nd hnrd fuel undoriw" th- tiro t^r 
I spi« of iftdift I sinny 
balloTs ilftt ft .Motou ot t«l 

bet^Ioeu tlM Kftwftvw ftnd Ptadtvft*. though 

ni.w.b obwutod by fftbto, w*. . r«l 

I u tW- bu ». thi* ob^^y CilLd^ 
.^yoh ombeyib ib. ««*» of the AfuJtfSAdn^ 

oMTfttiw Mldltit>i>-1 nwftnkiB ^<1 

Moioftwr each .tw» « 

Mr. moo hM ombodiftd in eft^-Bowtug v«n». wferb 
clo«lr loUcvr. tb* iftoftiiing ot tho orlifiuftl. 

* higb n«™l Mid «o trortby to r™k «th 

otUoftl toftchiiig nf ftof oouftiiy. Tl|» * jJ 
Sftlii fttid Utoftftvftnti and ol tli* dr«tH ol BWinift 
ibonld hft Imotni' to evnyunfl. Oft. 
tltat Hr. m« vriU pubtirti vol^ of *1^ 

I tale. Lft .imiUr f«to- The toiy uf 

hft. b«n -iMciibed ft- "thft very ]««-! <.f etor- 
Mj-thi." tfould Mitely I«itl UtoW 

Anri iffftt«oift.ifthii«it.of 
with illu.trftti«i., ftneh n* 

h« wnlributod to the voluto#. t'k. ™ 

will doeervft ■ pl*» in “J' hbr-ry* 

S. M. Edw 


IntsTTTT or Tlift BnttFST DlAiiw Aw» « 
HixncKAitJ wrai Tira.fcrtt^ ’'**’** ^ 

nijmKfDAA VabIW.. Allftbftbftd IWO- 

TliiJi u»fjl litth* rumphJot of 
Oyvwdty token iho itftwniniilft of 
Oiior«m'e Aurwy, 

that the modem dblecti of Hindnst „t 

ftlftioet ftimplotoly triUi tb. 

MMlhyftd.*ft. Th-ti. toP-y. ttftho^ttto'J^ 

Mill tbiJr !."«-»*« i 

all ihfc tinwa af winch there la any hiat ry, 

m Sntwoftting atudy. 

Ji. C- T^iiTL*- 
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ItDllCe TO taHTSIBUfOOS 


C&niribulcBfi |b liuiiji nra rp^dfi94«d to be m 
gwkd Bit to btldisB papni ot^rrupQudAnca to 
the HDITOB^ cw of lb« liidia Ffwv 

Uai^ooD, Ffniiba j^ 

Contribiilon La Ei^rope wxv Rf|iMiod lo be io 
£ood ea to KUtd tbeir m&nxiecripli w]!l 

^iQoli le£Ue EL C. TKMFLI^ Uanr^ 0.il«p C.LE., 
F.S.Aki >0/0 Meesrsi H. Kie^S ^ Peil AlaJL, 

LaodaD. 

CoatrIbalcir4 Artidei lo ihlm JetB^el wU\ 
greelLj obli^o ibe EdiUs 11 tliej will leave (lie 
upper bell or the Qmt abMi ol. tDAbtix^npt blank, 
lor Lbe eoovaiiiD&oii el tlpe Eiiltort lo aoUri^g 
iaetfwtiiaet to ibe Fretia tltJiogn ftjrlc d 

ptlnting^ iubimaikia dI praotup etc.i ato. Biioh 
loBtriitclioea, wboo Kni aepantelj'i, are liiJ:Ji le 
moll ID eouiuiloD ond delaj* 

CautrCbuton wM aln gnuil^ Ugbim Ike tiek 
o4 tbe Edflorp ue well oa ietAfti SJhb toal of 
pefitloD wjid onmotlom obM^hig tke fuilow- 
ing apgguiitiiia 

1m Id prrparifig ecf^, pleiae leave a margia 
of at Limt Uirei} iocbr* on ofve uda. The re^Hikm 
of e crowded manoiMrrtpt Ia eaoDBlvely tcoykle^ 
mom^ and InborlOuSi When thii Itut Ah»L at the 
orlicle htm befo Bfiiehadi iho laet footnote or 
otbflf iDterpcIalion added, imd Uie but aobtru* 
tioD rimdfs, plooee aomber ibe folbw cODjocaUvoly 
wilb the oatojl ]iQiii,beai from I lo lUe eodl. 

3. Write plalol/t oe|ie<daiJT prqpor mimtm and 
CoreigD worda f| fgrelgD cbaroctera btq |o be 
ez33|iIoycd« let theta rewimbJe aa cIohZj u fKMible 
the ifpe Lit our Imfei If Bomait or luUo charao- 
tore vilh diacritical polnla are i»ed» m t] 4 al the 
pobu are di^loci and rightly plaoed. Wordj to 
be prialed Id ttoUci ahoold bt ottfe aDdetwewi 
Wfkrdi lo be fniDlod in dafeDdea Ifpa Etiay t>» 
Btiee lindorecofod wilb bfiur penoll lypciwrlttfik 
Dopy alwaye Doeda to be caiefuUy revlaedf witb 
aofieda] akletLlfoii to tocchajiioal taulia mid to the 
puMtoatloGu 

21 Indicalo pareff^ifepha clearlj bj a wide Ld- 
deotloD at ike begiimlagi or, if the break U an 
after-thought, bj the mual figo |t)- all 

lar^r dlviiioiia of an urtide cm a ffeeJi aheat of 
paper. It khardljr ocoemry lo aay ihat theproper 
eoiiBtriHliin]*Dl paragrafihi Li far room ihmn a matter 
of aat(»ai oppaaranoo, 

4. Fimrtame llba co|fy prcciacly oj you wlab It 

to appoar fa. prt&L Double marka of quorjufon 
jt- «j. liiettjjj octaal iguotatJon^ tingle 

f&arke V *) tot ioclydod EiuotbUoiie, deflDiUoai^ aad 
iboUka, 


a. In dting the tiikm of booluv gl?< the UMo Ls 
(ulf wlimil drat ooffUEa Id iuhficqiamt citaiipoa 
the Wfirk nuy be nsErtfcd (obj ihw aipu-Gr Aot aor^ 

of tba Hitm; but abhreriiiUoiti wbkh oaay ao| ba 
aiooOe midcbmimd areto be avoided, aiM, aboro 
oU^ nutiroimifomity dl0uM beobeerT«dthrrHigbou4 
i Hie octide. Where Knuo cotirootiOfiai iyatrtn of 
oltatiDii ia to gtfOsral! uh^ oii ^ the eoao ol tba VmUi 
and Ibe Ucahmaair UtarattirC. tha wlahiiibjbd cw 
lorn of acholiyrA ehould bo fciUuinHl- Titloi u£ booka 
will bo printed ta llalici i tillet ol arUcl«o in pettodU 
eda. Id quotation marka, with Ibo pamg of iba 
periodical in Icolica But ibe weJl-aitabliriicd 
zoeihod of the iitlci the iliKintaia 

of the are ptkieipal Orieatat JA£PS, 

-iUAS^t. ZDAlUA ■houlci bo adborod tOn 

I fL ll la dr^ebloi for raioocH of economy oa weU 
ai good typqgnpby, that footohln bo kept within 
tnodtiraie limlla. F.elcmc«a to Inotnoloa ^imld 
be tnado by brief sHiee naturoi numibLta {iaj 
Cfom I to 10^ sol by idarvi di^cta^ alD Aa to 
the method of iiuiitiinf fiiotocitee in Iba copy* go&d 
cLHge diffeETL A way coDvartieni for ouibnr and - 
odltor and printer i« to inKti the noiot with a witk^t 
I lDft^hfy!kd margin ihan that owHlInr fho tcaii bqgin« 

! fling Lbs Eiote od tba fiDa anal af cat Ibe Ime of toarl 
to which it Ttftwt^ iha text iLwdI being nwnmod im 
iho Hdo next allar the efidmg ol tha nnta. Hut 
if the nota ia an oftar^thotight. or if It la Lung, it li 
woU to Luti^-pdlaie Li och a frakb ibHl ae a cider, 

7. C&ntrihutora aro reqwwtcd lo kindly rmwi^ 
her that Brdditicqii imd olt^rrationa m tyjm aft^^ aa 
I orticio la prlulrd in pag«*p acn in many ciMy t«rh« 
dsailjr dil]|nD!l and pnspOfiioiuileJy coally, iha hill 
for ooit^tLona aometmin atuminting io a# mmh 
I ex the flrat of oorapodticin, and that ruch 
I alLctnilona cntoli a m<tt| irylDg kind of Uhciiir« 
not only on editen nod coaipfuftOfy, hul oa tha 
auUiora liiempslvat a» wbD^ and Ibrj am ooeord' 
b^iy adviaod that a careftJ prcparmtlcn of Ibeir 
tnanmciipl in Iha mmmer above Indicated will 
iiiva both the Editor and ihiimidvea mack uo* 
mmmt j tcottblo. 


Bemlttmzioea, ocumpandoAoe rotatiTs to 
Ba!)acriptloctag and ootlfw ol obss^ of 
oddreoa to t» aeat 

Tli 0 Sypwmtendent, 

British India Press, 
hiazraon, 

Bofnhay, No. 10. 


Noiea and Qweriiw wUl olwayi bo gliadly nt^rwl 
and sEuertoa m Uie ZfwlKf#i diy»gu4try. 
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BDIICE to WMTBOtTfOUS. 

Canlfthutort la »" r<»tn»n<eil to (w « 

gwd lU to qddfwi poport anil ««re^i>atktt*e te 
tL« ilDri'OR, ewB of tlMt BriUst UiJi» l‘re«i 
U.'iCifiMw, Uosffb<ijF- 

(JoBUlbuioTi ia EMOp* «•« wquertwl to t» » 
jOnd Bj *0 wad Umu- mMiuKfipts ood oorroctcd 

pruoiB toSia a. C. TKllBLK, Iljar, C,B« Cl.K., 

F,B.A., fli'o Uiuu«. iL S. King * Co., 0, Pall MaU, 
LpimJco. 

CoiitifilKlior* oi Arllcl» UI thti JcrarfUil wUJ 
^fwtly oliUga tiw Kditiijr 11 will le&To tiio 

upjKar half fit ^ firti iiWH3i»tript blimii 

f«! tbe ecraveniKii^ of tJio KiiHar# in rcttiriog 
IpAlrttctioBi <o **N P»ifl eiiiiiifi ot 

pviaUngt itttbfiila^n of proofi, otair^ *io. 
ijutructiaofl^ wtiwi lent eeponitalyg mT* Jtil^lii io 
Fciiiit in ooafiuuiTn njul iklay. 

CoutfKbutnrl wBl hIjio ijroaUj Ugbicn tEd t«*k 
«C Ui* BiiilcTt *i well ai k^^nscn tho of rwn* 
po^yoa and onfM^wu* bj objKnrfag Ibtr fqlluw- 
tckjt vi^ggMtiofii 

I. iQ prqwioi oc|ijp pl«afl« kavB m macitn 
ei hi I^OKt Uut» whiM crn oii« eidi^ Tho rvv&afina 
111 a mvdod nuumicript U oxo™lvxiIjf iryiabkN 
lUnrd lubiprioula Wlaera th* liurt alnecl <51 tlw 
nfliciQ bju b«!n Gniidisdp tlia Uat fodfioio or 
Qinar intwpoiatlon *4d^f ood tlia la*V 
frioa plo#^ nmnlw Lh* i-oUoa conaecotivfely 

tritb fioti^iii flumiim from 1 ko ibo and. 

£, WjH*-a plainlyr ■Mpofinllf propimr homs aod 
vordu 11 fproiGfo cliarivfite« ofe to bfl 
tfinpluyodg loi them cijacmblo M M (kmi1»1* 

tba type in ou^ faa&& If Homaa <lc Il^io eh&ia^* 
tfTi wi;li diocrlUcfiiJ po\M iito tuHi M iboc tbn 
putnl^tf ixfl dMinct Jmd f pla*:^ W4«1 j lo 
ba ptlntod In ItoSJci ■booid l>o tmca umlnrvca^^ 
Wnrtla to b# printed In CilKlldM tjpa niiy bo 
Mfcr;* uniloficiored with btu* pnneit Typrwriitan 
flopy tdffitya tusodi . to bo corofitily Twijod. whb 
Mpoclal attmition to R»ohHuoaI toul^ and to tbo 
punomoitionu 

a, IndicAtfl pfimgMpba ci-irty by a whlo tn- 
ibmthio At thfl bcginniiiig i or^ U tbu bft)«lc i« oii 
allot-tnougUk by tins itaiud bU 

laT^r liiviiioAa of ao ortlcli on » frouli nJ 
pA|k:r, It w hnfdly nwowry tv wiy that tlwprcpor 
oomtcuutitm of piirai£Tiip'b^ b lax moro thoici«tnnttcrr 
cd itiWQid «kpptfari(y»& 

4 Ponctufltfl tbo oopT precisely os yoa with it 
to appear In ptiniu Doubfo iwki of qtioVAiioa 
{•* ahould be iisad for wituid quoinLlofiBr eioglr 
Burks r ‘1 for inrlodt^J quotation^ iJttODlUoiu^ and 
ihalika. 


0, Id cilillg llm titkra of booku, fAVr lht» Utia to 
Jtjfl rrhm it fkst oooura. In wahacqTKiit eitotiofia 
riifl work may be rt-frrnjd to by the iigniltr4n£ wordi 
^ tbo tiiliaei hilt obbrOYlatkikB vhlrh may not bo 
at ooce andcrWood ato to lio a-roidetU bihIp aboiro 
oUp isntiraiiiurqrraity obouM b* obetr^edthitKifiboiil 
the orticLa. Where conrnntiimal i7$teoi v( 

eiUiiitm l¥ in gooend uar# ap io thd eoia of the Voilae 
and the Hrolinumio literature^ the aitahilabod 
tom of vohoiara igtimld l^lofiowecL Titled of books 

ftill be prinlod iallallcn s lilloe ol orUelw Inpirlodb 

eals» in qtidtatfiin morkr, nilh the nBirui of the 
petioflkaJ Is IioUoSp Bat iha woU-Cb^tabltel^ttl 
method of Abbcevfating the titira of the JourSAte 
efthaHee pdneiped Oriouiai Socirtioii fJd^^^afA^^t 
ZDMU.} j-hooiJ ba adhtted 10. 

0p it is deohahle, for rwuona of arosoray os w^l 
u good iypogmpIi.yi that fciotnotca bo kept mixhm 
modorato limits Itafotriii^^i to footisoiee ihouid 
ho madi) by Hika of oa^orml DiimbeiiB (aiy 
from I to lOh not by Siam* dagger4 ^ ^ 
tlio lEOftbod of tsssrtii^ footootw in tba cepy^ good 
□uga ilUTcrB. A way conv nnlcdt for outhcr and 
odHor and printec to to iniurl iho oote, with a wlikr 
ioli-hadd sioiiin than lliitt used lor tbo urxt, b«$iS' 
msg iha sola on die Bud uait idicT tbo hns cl tapi 
lo whicdi it reforot tbo tc^ itarll being reaumt^ on 
ibo linfl ne^t niter Uwi irndiiig. of *he sotev Uut 
[£ iliB notn la im oft^-lluHi^hk oc if it Is loug, H !■ 
wcB to Interpobito k a Iteib ih»t «■ a rider. 

7, Contrlimlora ore rt*quBaled to kindly fri&otiia 
bar Uiat ^dditioaa and a1 Uj mtlcriUL in type oltrr tui 
article u p isted in psgiB, are Is many eimioe tcob- 
sieally diUlouJt nod proportaoentdy coeilyi ihn biH 
for coeroefiona eo$netiirc« omouDtxiig lo oi murb 
oi tbc« hrst coi^ of eompoeiilooi and ibnt vucrji 
oitcTotio^ ectii.3 a most irying kind of Laboiir, 
not only on edi ion aod cocnpMttorr, hut on lUa 
outb'^ UicmMlvcts uj wdb Kod thvy ore seoinfth 
tngly ad V lord Ibflt m camful preporatioa of thrir 
cuaiiti^lpt in the luonia'r obora isdiGaiCcI wtb 
nave boih ihu Ediivr and tbemeelvoi muob tm* 
uooGBiary trouble. 


Ji^milUnccai com^poDcJciioe rdatlra U> 
SubBcripIiwa. txni bciticcd of okoti^ ol 
Oildress to hc’ fjcnt U>—* 

The StjpcrintordsiTt, 

British ladia Press, 
hlazgaon. 
Bombay, No. 10. 


£^oLe^ acmI Cuirit^> will ahraya be i^ladly Focirlerd 
and InsurUzd in Ibr /auifciM Inin/u.j/'y. 
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the cop PER-plates OF UTOAMA 
CHOLADEVA IN THE MADRAS 
MUSECM. Vf s.«» T. A. Oorr* 
R*i>, M.A,, -in<l M. K. Ki**V««a- 
«4 Mi Avr4H, B.A.. B.L- ■- 

the FlOflT AT THE OAUNA OF 
queen BELA, by the D»- 

WfU,i«e* Cboos*. C.LE,. F-B.A. •» 


lU 


7> 


BOOK-NOTtCB t— 

a. L'HinofAK DBS iDfcB* TuiflaoMmcrM 
Dura L’Iotk: i* HrisowiPKim Boco- 
DBIQDX. by Pafi* OuaM-waxe. by a Jl. 

IfipiWAmDl^ 


tVo Plaw of tjttfciiJii C!3iol*cbYO * ** “ * 

SDPFLESERTt— 

notes on piracy in EASTERS WATERS by 8. CmaM^ Boj. 
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lOTICK 10 COlTRIftDTOfli. 

In Indi* mrn teqEfeRi|«d td lie io 
good ■* to eddreiff pftpflfe eod dOKreiptiaiJcttC'e {O' 

tbe £DIT0R. oE tbe Bwm»h India 

Miksguo, Bamtmj, 

Cofttribiiioce In Ettrope ere rwnwied to b« lo 
good am to Mod tbnb aiMii3Mcripfce and ou^roctod 
proofe IoSjb R O. TKMFLK, Biur, CLK., 
F.SsA., a. S, Ktcg A PoU Moll* 

Laadon. 

C«uribat«rt of ^ktao xo tbi« Journal »iU 
gTMtly oblige tbe i;ilitor if tbej- wU] leer* tbo 
■TP«r iMlf of the fbi* iheet of autwript ytak. 
for the eoBVcnlDiioe of the £<hior, jo ruu-riog 
Imttmetionfl to the Praa rqgHrdijig titling, ■tj'le of 
(trintiog, etibaieeioD of ptooI< ,tc. Sorb 

butructioaa, irheo tROl irpeieloly, oro liable to 
mull la dai^tiiiciR nod dela/r 

Cbutribiitcm ^ eleo greatly Ijghten rli* tab 
Of the Editor, M weU u iwen the iHiei of oom- 
pontioD Md enrreeUoD. by obaartog tb« faDor. 
iiig auggestion* >— 

*- fa pniw^ <wpy. pieoBO lave o moffIn 
to. mt leaai thw Uwin qr, op* pi,ia. ^he wrlalon 

of • erowdcd manuaorlpt !■ eteneirtdy tmoblo. 

■DDu wd ioftorioui. wiiflp the liut ih«t tbe 

■rtide tee b«a fini*hod. the Joet footoote or 
0lli« hiioipf^atioii added, nod the ket mbtrM- 
IJOD Doado, ptaw umobcrr Ll» fotio* eonMcutlvei* 
with thoaetuo) obabon froio I to tb* end. | 

*. Write plainly, eopKially proper Moira and i 
lOreign words. If foreign rtutrooiora ore to be 
eo^loyvd. In* thiun reeratile e* doeoly oa pooojbln ^ 
tbe ly^ in oar fonJe, If Hoiaon hw Itolio diane^ f 
Urt with discriiienl polola itro UMd. cee rlpni lOe I 
poiote ore diitlnct ond rightly pUnod. Word* (o \ 
be printed In ItoUe* *hooW bo «ice nnderaca,ed i 
Word! to iie printed In Clarrndui trtw mnr b* [ 
oiieo uodMeored with Noo peneil. Typewtiuon 
copy nJnya need* to bo corrfiiJly roviood, with 
Mpesinl ottwtioo to tneobaniiial fouit* otiiI to tho 
puiwtaiiiiQpai 

X Ifldiratn porogrophe cWy by m wide ia. 
denlloji oi the heglnnlng, or, if tj,o hrwih h on 
Oiter^ttiongbi, by tbe uiual ngn HI Ifegin all 
laiMr diriduno of OB nrtlela on * fr«i, ,h«t of 
paper, ftit hordly o*e«oty |ot«y (hat tli*prop*r 
•Woetioaof paragraph, i> for too,.,hot. * mnUcr 
ol nalanuU 

4 . Pi»e*oa(« tb* (opy preelwdy a« ye« wtOti H i 

*o oppew in print. DeohU i«a,k* „f qoormian 

•mtkm I •! fdrbal{i<kd dOotaUcu, detiniiioM, and 

Ilka Ilka. I 


X la euuig tbe tillM of bookis gi,* ifaq ti.ja in 
liUJ where It Rret oequrn In *uha«iwH« ciiotUm, 
worb i»ay be reforrod to by the eigniCeont wonh 

o! tbo liifeoj but nhbrerlatioiui whteii tti«y not bo 

ntooeonadartiflodofaio ho aroidad, «d, nboni 

on. on timanU wttiity abooia be otoerved tiirwgbooi 
the NTtiiOa. n'btrg aq*ao oanvoQtioqnl iyotem of 

citnuon io tn g«Hifni u«, *» ta *,0** of the Vod* 

and th* Brabmonio fJternUuw, tbo ectohJilibfad eo*. 
torn of KholAiw ihould bofobpwod. Title*of 
wilJ 1,0 priated In lujlai nrdek. w ^iodi> 

in quotation ai„k., ^ ^ 

periodkol in luiiw. But the wellH«sai,l|,i,id 
nKthod of obbievloting iho Uilui of thn Jonmale 
efthalivaprindpid Orfagral aorb,timl^A../AOS. 
jn.iS., ZDMe,i nlionld be odhnred to. 

0 * It Is di^robfe^ for tMootw of oeonoiay ■* will 
“ B'wd ^t»grapby, thot footnotM be kept w ithin 
tnoderoio Umito, BofcMafc* lo looioote. ohonld 

be mode by briid e^lta of natural numbeta (my 
frota I to IDJ, not by *tara. deggrro, etc. a* to 
tbe metlmit of Jaaorting footbotea in the copy, good 
tmiiga diGtro. A w*y oonvenJnnt for autfanr oral 
ediiw anil pdnb^r »to ioeert the note, wiih , aider 
lelt-liniid margin then that wmO for the teat, b«iii. 

niog tbs nm, „„ ^lelino m,! ofuir the linear t«i 
whlnb k roftr*. the toot itonU h«ag laoumed on 
^0 line nrrt after the onding of Lb* omo. But 
tl ^0 note ia .a ai(ar-a.,„^bi, or Uk i, W. Ji k 
well to udorpolato jt ^ ^ 

1 . Contdhuiora on lequeeled to kindly r«wt«n^ 
ihn-i mldiUcHia end nliemiloiui in (yp* oft^ mn 
artwla (e printed in page,, jj, 

oiealfy diJtoult and pfoi«:rti« 6 atdy e««ly. the bill 
far wnwiioMeoinetinioi amoontlog too-modi 
M ihr. fi.at „« of oompoeiilom wnd th*. ouch 
entail a tuon trying bind of Johow, 
n-if only on editara and compodion^, hut on tb. 

■* ib, . riiemiwlve* am wdi and they ora M«ont. 

iogly fvdtbocf that n Careful preporalioii of th*i* 
Riorj^oePtipi In (bo manner oliovo indicoud *ilJ 
•»** btilb the Editor and MumieJvM much me 
aMewav) tjuuhlo. 


/leaifttuieiea. (.omepuaiJiiii£« reUttva to 
SnbddTjptkqm, hikI noyctta uf rA-ng ^. 
Addruji 10 »enl to— 

The StrperintsitdsRio 
Bniish {fitfis Press, 
mazsaon. 

Bontbay, No, io. 


Koto* and Quorie* will aliaaya t>* gladly dourwf 
•n.i ie^urti d <D the fnrfimi Jidigunry, 
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NOTICE TO COETBIBOTOBS. 

C5oatHio«o« 1* “« recjuMtrf *o b# ■» 

good M tft addrOM papw» cwBupubdiiMfl M 
C 2 k» EDITOB, BKe Of tbo Briskh la<U* fnm, i 

BombAj. I 

CoDtribaun *a Ewojrt an r«%t»«»od «w» ba » 
good M to oood thoij laiiJwocripto *nd cowortod | 
^oof« toSn K. C. TEMPLE, liiKT, C.B*, C.I.E., 
P.8.A., sf 9 M owho . H. 8. Kios * Co., % PaO SloOt 

I^ndaQo 

Cosiribototo ot ArttclM to toil JourtoJ ^ 
g rotoij' obligo U» Editor if ih(7 wUl lo»to iho 
opjH* holl of tt* Or** •!»«« of aianuseiipt Wonk. 
loe tbs eoureoladoo ol to* Editor, io ontoriog | 
nitnictiana to Cbo Ptom tsgwding tiUiitli, ■ 

printing! oubmiMioD of proofs rtft, eto, Sueb 

inatourtiona, irfiMi ••ml ■eporoteljf! wto UobU to 

resuJt in c^ofuMduiii ud d'dAy^ 

C^tnbuiM Pill aIw cr«.l)y Uglitra ^ 

«| tb« Bdltctr. M wfeU iBflM iba Mfe of C(WI> I 
pOAiHan «nel carr^ctlaiig by obwT^bsg tbro Wlop* 
iRg 

1. Is ^opj^ Umv« s 

cl At IsMt ihfAA iiKb'* ^ iidA Th* rirvi^Mi 
cJ A cfowdad minuMTipt !» «is*i«vdy Mublu- 
VIM mud liOwioiii. Whcs tbo iJiwt of Lb a 
atlIaIa b“ fiolAhftdf ■ tbfl 1*^ fccLcatA oc 

Qtbrr inwfpslAtlsKi Addud, *sd Ui® vbtrt4- 
Aioii fijfidffr pl««* numlw ill® 
witb tbc AOtUAi sunib«rA from 1 to Qm ^cL 

% Writs plAisIjp ABjacdAlly proper hmspa AS-d 
foreign wofdfl. H foroigTi obKACiow oro lo bo 
«nipltiy®dg loi ihtm ratemys M rfMclj aa po«lfeIo 
liiB typA in oar fonUa II Homan Italic rbAf ao- 
iBTi wllh dijmriti«J poioM nro c»odo thAi tb^ 
polDia Arc diniDcit Andr^bil^ plBCfld. i<i 

bo- srfiDted is Iwibt ihoidd b* nsco iiBdi«»*«d 
Word® to ho prinwa m ClATTlldqn lf|l* nisy b# 
topto nsdfliwoiod wltb btso |HWica Tj^wrliUm 
Bopy Al«ya nAsd* to b* SArfsftiHy tAvl»dp with 
«ipA- 3 iid ftficotieo W Mwobaiiital latiJt* and to ibo 
puDotaniiocLB 

X IndiflAM' pATSSTSpliA cle«riy by a wido In- 
gantiao 114 *btt bogir^fiinf," or, H lb* l^roASt ia an 
KJtaf'IbOligbin bj tho UmaJ i4gfl (^K Ilwfls ajj 
lAT^r divijttqisji al an Artirlo oft a fretb aUs**! of 
IL i- h-rdlj DirtWAMry lo my fliat the pfopw 
eonainiotioa of pAtograplrti® (at ifMir» tban a matter 

ol •itariiAJ iEppe»Aii®o. 

4, ItmmiaM ttw et^y firodAriy aa y*Hi wlrfi il 
Ip Appoar in prinl- Dosblo fnarltJi pf quotAtiPci 
I diould b* twsd lor aoiuaJ qucAaiioni^ mn^\o 
ittAffka V 'I 1^ inoloded fiiaoULiom, doEitiiiisaai Asd 
Idis. 


^ Is ciifjig Lbr filial ul boclclip Ltao MU in 
fall irbeso ll flrmi odoiirA In lubteqiwnt cltalioM 
ihn work fnay kfc a^lofftwl t® by ihoiigiiifiijAiit wfda 
of the Mlmi bni AbbroviAtSoni wliioh may sol bs 
14 PO 0 O aasderatood irs to bo iTpijlAdi* indp Aboro 
aU, entkAiiniformily Aboald bl obAmfod ibroaghoai 
iho ATtjiile. WfefcTO AoiB» opovoatiniiiJ lyftem of 
rititloA ia is gtnwAl mOf in ooh of 4h* Vodai 
Asd Iba BrahmASio ih«AEiiiOp %hm iflAWitbsd caa- 
Horn of loliolarA nbonld ho i oUpwed. "1 itloa of boolta 
wiU bo printed in IiKtioi; UUm of irilflo* in pwtlo^ 
ooia^ m qthCrtnJina merlaJi^ icith ibo of the 

poripdlcAl In Bst tha ^dJ-ftMAhlialiHl 

mnibod cJ plibirvLAting Ibi titka nf tho JonrcAli 
of ibaffyo principal OrientAl 

JHAS,, ZDMQ.l rtboyd bi odLrmS to. 

It b dratrablep for ftAapm ai orpnomy aa trob 
Ai i^POd 4y pofrapliyi ^1*1 (onuasitM b« lospi wiyan 
(ni»cEeTa.tA bmiia. Rpknincea to focunotea ibmild 
ho ntad® by bri*I ABtiea p£ satiiErAl naaibAra (»y 

itom I to lajp otA by rtsrA, ttaggen, efe Ai to 
tlm cn^lhod of ttma^risf footnotBi In ibo copy, good 
KUHige diHiMi A way conveoiimi for mtb^ sod 
mlitor Asd prinlftf k t® ininrt tbs fiPiCr W'Htl a widtT 
Ittft'hand aitrgiii thm ibni laenJ for ihc text* bogin* 
mog the noli* on tbe bno iwal After tb* line of text 
to whicb it rtffcra, Uio text itaeif beins rowased -cm 
OiA Ibna neal After tha ondlnq of the noto Bal 
if LlkO nolo w AS After thongbe, or if it m long. iL u 
wcJf to istefiKilAto it on n fT®aii aboei aa a rid«f- 

1, CostrnmtorA Art roqawted to kindly refnesa- 
1« that AddiliosA And AJtcrAiioaa la type After as 
AT tl^e ie printed ht psirt . am in mnny cam teeb- 
fdsAUy dib^dli And pd^EppiiioiiAiely Iho lidl 

Tor roiTEvdoSA totcolfiav ankponting to aa moab 
AA lb:- firit rOAt of oompoAitloriv and that imsb 
Altemil'i'’* CiitAil' n topirt trying, kmd of tabour. 
n '94 only on editon end cotopoittorAi but oil ih* 
Ai»tll.4t iIpcKHoI^ a* wotb and they Art AMord- 
bigly odvtttrfl ibAl A Giimfu] pfopaiAtiwi of thnii 
lEmnatCfipl to tho Tnana&r Above indimtea will 

■Are both tbo Editor and thrmiinlvaA macb lici- 

m'i;iFHT| tfoubln» 


Bi!fliltUsc«Ap rom'Apciihl«QM rttotiA# to 
SubscfiptmciSf ni^cl Qo^cel of ck&nqs ol 
Addfwsi bt* «?iit to— 

Pit Superintendent, 
eriUsh itufia Press, 

Maigaon. 
Bombay, No. 10, 


?fotrt Add Qoi rmi sift Alway* b-t gladly Meiwl 
and fctuoiird in iba Imdioo 
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||OtlC£ TO PONTBlBtlTONS. 


Odulrtbuton in ladia toquestwi to be »q 
food am to mddraem pA^xwc mud om^i^oiidoDce lo 
Ilie CDITOR, cirfl of tbe Britiith Inii* I'rw, 
Mei^AoDt Bombay, 

CofitrCbEitoTf La Kur^jo m re^ucBtc^ to be « 
^wd ON ta *»ad JzULiEiiegfipte noJ bairivcte^ 

proofi todu It. a TKlfFLE^ UasTp C.B^ dlE., 
Mem a 8. King St € 0 ^ 9 , PdJ MoU, 

JLoiidniL, 

Cantnbatori of Anlckm to ibii Jwnwi vDl 
grewy oblige th» Editijf if they nill Iftnvs tivi 
halt of the flEiA^ phoQt nl pinniinCTfpL 
fof ibB ooDrcol^oee ui tbe Eililor» in entt^ing 
Ifutrnntiona to the Pm» titiLag^ Blyle ot 

pHniingf Kobmtiison ol pTooCc,. et4?., Santa 

jjulristliooib irhen btol «e|^K»rii,tel 7 i» era Ueblo to 
Wnili tn ootaliiiROCi uid 

ContribQtor* iriil aiiio grOAtiy iighURi I be iJielt 
of Ihei Editor* p 4 well m Iwiin ibo co«t of CQm^ 
poiittoa aq.d enrneoUdo^ obwviDg tho fediow- 
iivg fnggesfcioD* 1 — 

t. In piTpPzijig copyp pteiw Unvo « surglo 
cl ml lout, tbrao tnebn on oni ndo. Th» totri^oo 
cf * crowdfid moiTiiKiiipt U trooble- 

Moros tmd lhboriniii>« When* ihm Inet ■iice4 of the 
article bu bmi Onlelicd* the lut fnctDrCto ct 
other int-DTpoliitfon addedf end the lor I cubtreo- 
tion inede, plesM Dumbfr tlie folic* ccomeutieeij 
with the actual uuoibcrt from 1 to tlm 

Wrlta pU4ojy« cepeclally pFOfHsr emnefl nad 
forego vordi^ if foTeigii ehentoters Vc 10 bt* 
ofliployedp lol ttafiio reecffible u oliHci/ a* pccdble 
the type in cur fonbL If Ronaiyi ot ItoJic cbcinc* 
ten fltlta diiniiticaJ pointc arc iincdu mt» that tiio 
pdnLo oro dieUact end ri|ditly placed- Wcedi Lo 
be priaUHi in ftiiJiai ahotdil be once imdii!r]ieoi.i3iJ 
Word* to bo prifitwJ in Cliffodca tjpe may b« 
once ondomrand with blue pooctL Typowrillon 
dopy oimyi nwdi to be cerefuHy mfonlt TrlUi 
Upecial Atlentioa to nuobAniCiil fault* and in ilie 
puDctnutioa^ 

t, lad koto piregr&phFi oleofiy bjr * wido in* 
dfraticn at the boglmiLigt cr^ If the liruh i* jlo 
litor-tliotighl* bj the upooI iign flh B^n j4i 
Urger divuioai cl aa mnhita on a firali iheet of 
paper* Itta hardly omeocify toiay Uut the prCfP«w 
«oMtructioa of parogrofilwli far more than a matl«r 
of oxternal ■ppearHca 

i* Pimctoaia the oopj preci*eV *a joti wfeh li 
lo appear la print* ^cubte mafka of quolatioa 
C ihould be o4ed for aoiujd qoot&tiofu^ elqgle 
aiarke f *) for Ijiohuded quotatkeiB^ dedmilonai and 
th* Lilta^ 


ft, la eilicfi the titka of bocki, givt: Lbc tiUa lb 
Foil vher* it fInA ooonra in aubaequmt cktaticae 
tba work ma.y reXerrt*d In the eigrdfleaal worde 
of the ^Ueas but aLbrcvktEcnB wbLoh inay not be 
alOpce Undfiretood areto bo aYoffiled* a&ch aboro 
aU^ec lireunfifortaflyitaouId ba obaarred Uumighoui 
the artlclB* Where aoDie conventkHiAl eyitrat of 
citatioa la in geccral am, m in the eaae of tb# Vthin 
an^ Ihe Brahiiiann, iltetaULce* ih* aKLabllMieft cti»' 
lom o| eeholera ahotild ba (offend* Titke of boolm 
wU] be pdated m Jialica f title* of ariicka in peHodh 
oala^ In quomticn marki^ with the oamv of the 
periodica] in Italire, Bui the wbll^eeLabliehad 
mcthcMl of abbrevEOLing the titlu af Ih* JoariuLla 
of the fl ea pdadpal CrvaLlal Sodotio* (/jC» / 
/.diiB.* ZJ>Ma-} ahould be adheted 

0. It li deiirable« foe naeoca ol ecaitoiiij u watt 
u good frpogiaFhjt ittel footmiiwi he krpi wjUiin 
tuoderaie limita, flafcfetice* to liMDiuctfi* ihiooid 
he made hj brief imiu of tyttaral ontnhKra {my 
from L to lOk tu>t by Ptara* daggorA, eio. A* to 
themeiliod of ioMtltig iootnot** in the copy* good 
ttsaf* differ*. A way ccnveaieiit for anther and 
editor and prialor k to loaerl Lbe note, wflb a aider 
left'band tuargin ibaa iLat uard for th^ imt. begin* 
ning Lhenole on the 1W next affer lhi> line of text 
to which El icffct, ibo taii itacll beipg reamjied fio 
the tine nexi after tb* eadiE^ of flia notOi Byi 
if the noto ie on aftcr-ihiiu|^t« or if li I# ^ongj It k 
wOU to IniiStpolaie H oa a licA ahect aa a ridei- 

7. OentfihuioTa ate nrqcMt«>d to kindly mtMttii* 
bar that addition* mid uJteraknrw in tyjia oftvv *0 
artkie k jirinied III pagcKi an m manj raew i tocti* 
nEcaUjr difhctilt imd prcponiouately tCiatiji tha bill 
for cometiaa* aomeiiire* amoontlikg to aa moeb 
D* aLt > tirat ooil of cimipociijQnp ami tlial euca 
aiboraliofr* entail a meal trying ktnd ol lohucr. 
not cidy on edtiofa and oompoeiloref but cn tha 
authon shemaaKna a* well, mtal thnj ar«t accord^ 
iugtj advlird ilmt a oorafui piepiLtalicn ot tb«^ 
maopiacilpl ttl the moiiDer abo^e ludtnurcd wiiJ 
aain Ibolh the luhtcW and thecoieivea mnch loi^ 
oeceipary tmihK 


com^pODdotioe relaitvo to 
SobicfiptioDiit and uottcea of obnnge ol 
ftddftes to be sent to—> 


BotM and Quoric* miU alway* b* gladly tvcviead 
and Lpoorted h the Jndhm AnJe^tpory, ^ 


The Superlntentfent, 

0r}t)9h limit Press, 
Mazgaon. 
Boftihay, fio. 10, 
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HOTICE to COHiniEOtOKS^ 


Conlnbuwfl in* m p^^iiMCed id b9 m 

^dOd ^ lo odiinsai |3{||3« lad cafraBy rfiaiiirt>g * to 

tbfl EDITOB^ Qflfji of tbo Btiliala India Frm^ 
Macgfvaai BoisbAf. 

CoatTEbiiUjirff in Ei^ojk aro r«ijckniAd to be aa 
good jyi Id o^ndl tb-vCf mantiKTlpta oi^J: norrocfiodi 
proofa toSi* H. C TElIPi^ Biiw, C-B^ aiE.. 

Mosri. a. S. King ^ Qo^ ft FmlJ U»Up 
Londoo, ' 

Cmlribnlori of Artlclaa to tiaLa JoonaAl will 
greatly obligo Uja Editor H thijy will l«wfl Hu 
b«ll ot ibn fiFfft fliheot ol Bmowiipl hli^lE* 
for iJan conv^wtu-Q of Uia EditoT^ io mlorlo^ 
iiulroeiioni to Oie P i m regarding titling, atyie ol 
priatio^ ■uJjit i i a aqa ol proofs oto.. ato* Soch 
fiaatfiJOtfoiu» wbfin aonl aepiuwtefj* am li»b|g lo 
noolft in ^onJoidoii ond floliiy« 

CODtfUHiton win alao gteiolj li^btcn ths u«k 
fli Uw E<!itor, u wtU u Jewun ihn «{Nt«t can^ 
podtioD *Qd cameUiMi. bj qtwwrbig tlie fotlo*- 
iag Koegalions t— 

1. la pttporiiig va^, plMt Iwtd a mugin 
cl ■! )0Ht Ihjfoa (nebve an ono nadci The ta^khMi 
ci a CTcadod taaDUBcHpi i« cxnMivitly treubte 
•ciiH and labcciaiw. When ths Inn aheet of tlu 
arlida Iw hwm fiaiftbnd» the laat Igalnctn «r 
0ibH Inietpclaiice added, and the Im» nbtroa- 
thai nad^ ptnacs aniubcr tha folloa conmcaUvnlj 
with tba actoai oiunlmn Iran* I io tba notL 

2. Wri:* plakdy, aapccjnlImproper nvan and 

vin-da. JJ fon%n characten am la be ' 
es^lq^ad, tel thoea tvavmbte aa aa pcmfbta 

tha tjrpa In mir fanu. If Bciaaa nr Italic cbaiac" i 

with dia^itlcat {iQtala am uad, w w that tba 
polam am dia<Jact and rightly pbcad. IVotd<» ta 
baprbted in liaiim ibauld be onaa tinde$Koi<Kt. 
Wofdi la be prbuea In dariDdwi tjr|t truty ba i 
anea iiadntadomd iriili blue ptanO. Typaurltua 
capy alamya Dead* ta faa aarafully raviknd. iritb 
Mpaaial atiabiiaa lo machanleal faiUia and ta ibe ‘ 

ponetuBijoiL I 

a. Ibdkato pnngmplw eJaariy by a iHda ta- 
denttoa at the baglaung * or. if the break ta u 
aftar-lboughl. by iha uaaal afgn (•!. ,jy 

laifer diviwaoa ol aa attkla an a (raah akeet of 
paper. I*ta1*«dly oecwiwfy w toy thnt«u^pf^ 
raiutniatioa ot pangtapbelalar Bura ^ban a mattar 
of nloraal appearanca. 

A. Pa»e«tota the eopy pmeltoty w yoQ 

la B|^ in print. DoabJ* Borka of quotaljon 

{'* "> ahould be Qtod tor wioal fiaoUtloM, obwlo 

awrka (* 'J for included quototiooi, dohaitioiiji, and < 
ihrJito. .anu , 


I S, In oiliag tl* titliji. of boaiie. give uila In 
foil wham it Dret oconr*. In aubirqtiTnt citatlODe 
Ike arork may be lefemd ta by Uiocigiuheoatirotdi 
of the titloa^ but abbreriatEnaa ahirh may not bo 
at oiwo ttodarataod: am to be avclded, and, oh<nw 
ell. mUwunUwwity abould ba abfermd thmuehoBi 
U» artielo. Whom ioiim egnvaattaoal of 

oUatfati ii ia gmuml obb, u in the catoof tba Vodae 
, aod the Erabnunio Jiteraton!. tba .etakiUrf.-^ eaa- 
tan of Kbolara «haakl be faDnni. Ti Uto of baokt 
will bo priotot] la 1 taJici j title* ol arlMM in poriadi. 

I io qiiatatioa matlts, with the of tb* 

paiadisaJ in ItaUm. But tbe »eU*enablkb«l 
nwlhnd of abfam-iaUng the tltlH of tha Jaomab 
of thofive prineipai Oriwtol Sodotimy^l., Jjios. 

ehould bo ajdkorod ta . 

C. ili* dcdmbls^foritoaaDB of aeoaeiny H weU 
“ ***** IJ’P<¥>‘»phy. that (agtoatao bo kept within 
tnadnata Uniitc. Aefejimwa to foocnotoe obottld 
bo bade by btW enlcB of natniei oumbtfa ieay 
train 1 ta 10). smt by rtaro, dagg««*v eto. Am to 
themeihad of Lneottiqg footbEdoi in iba enpy, goad 
oeage dtilcm A way eonTonioat (« aether and 

editoFand printer ta to hawrt tbanato, trith a wider 

left-haod iBaigin ihan that nerd far the to**, begin, 
■king the ootfr on tho tine neat after the lino of taxi 
to which it lefota, (ha teat ibieit boing meanwd an 
^0 lino Bt*t altar the oodfaig al tha note. But 

•f the oaie it ui e/Lor-ihoaght, or If It k ioog. it k 
woU ta iatarpolate It an « fttmit tattof ae a liJar 

7. Caoi?4butam am mijumted to kindly rraait. 
her that ndditioni and aligradaoi in typo after an 
artlola ia pHntad in pagm. am in many eama tach- 
liisaliy didkanit aa,i prcpartioiiotoly ociUj. tbe bill 
far etmetiane eamatinw aaiaunilng taaenneh 
M Ibu first ooMt of eoffliKioitloii. end thni mch 
oltmtl&Tr antoil a mott trying tliLrf d labaor 
not only on editat* ned cMnpcertcHV but an Uw 
aaUwrt tbemaalmt ae wdl, and tbi^ am accord- 
h-ily cilvitod that a tomlij] propAratian o( tbaif 
i]iB.Ei^.urftpt in ibfr truunkcr iibwn uuiicatcii ^j4| 
mra bath ths HdUi^ir ^ %hwmKlvm nmrh 
luveeieifvi 


Kemittaocci, comsiioodeiioe rcUtlro to 
SubBeeipUoM, onU Doiicw* cl dumga cf 
aetdreei to be ecat to— 

The Superfntendentr 
British ftidfsi Press, 

Mazgaon. 

Bombay, No. lo. 


Acd Gueric* will alwaya be gbdiy receftn) 
and iniorted fcn indmn 4 iifi<|i^r|ra 
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irOTfC£ IQ COHTEiTBllTO»a^ 

iu pj^ rot^ao^itAd to lae^ 
gqwd Aa to uldfM p&|>ari mid to 

lilid S0JTDBA of Hue BriUldi |iidi& Prem^ 

HugWHip Bofldw;* 

CoueributoTfl ia Edropn vo tno pd 

(^ood pj* to «9Qd ihoit mfiiiutt«'iiil4 osi4 cocn?ot«d 
[iroob hiSiB iL C. TlilMFl^, Baht^ C£., CXCL, 
F.S.A^ Uwn. B. S. Kitiu A Co., 0, Poll U>U, 
LsuiIiml 

CopUiliiiiars oi Ajrtldci to lliLi JaurojoJ vtli 
gTiD&ii/ obligi} lh& Editor if thtgr Idpto tins 
iijiptsr liuaJf ot ltit» Orfit ehoct dl nmnmfk'ript bljialci \ 
for tl]^ coavfinjuDtia of ta ool^iofi I 

itubruetioffls- to tba Frons rc^iurdin^ tliTuig, ityJir ol | 
pHobbigf eubmisdon of iinoof?^ oEc.i vtCi Bucl^ 
losUyctidfUi, ^411 Mfpoxatdy^ aio EobJo to 

T«9tdt la cootoutm noit dcJaj^ 

CooLiibutm «U| iOm grcfitly ligbtBP tht> tiel 
» 4i| tbi) Edllor* M iroU op Imisi. ibo oo«t of i>oip- 
podtjDa pnrj pnirt^otfoDi by obwi'lag tbo follow- 
lag 9iigs«itioaB t— 

1. Is prcporlo^ copy* plow l«re ik itkiygLEi 
cf At IfeoiiK ihrte Idobrs os 0fii4 ddiii Tho rovikko i 
«i ft oroirdDd ESftsuiKTipt Is fficoesilydy trotiblc' ^ 
Kfoo iind LtUboriodfi. Whoa thi^r liuii of tbo ! 
AXtlclti Ilas b«i!P fitkishod* tbp iml footsoCo or i 
cptOi^ IstflpdliitlaD iiddfBp and thA last itLbtme* || 
tipo plow siicubw tlio folloi copmrutfrely ' 

with cbftftctsftj soffiboru from I to Uld ootb 

3» Writft plplslyi ofipeoliiUy proper mamtm uad 

foTfligo «fda- If focttJgii dhAiAsten of# to b* 
fi/spli^^oJ, let tliem rffntfshlo iti cJoaoly as poauMe^ 
thus tyjpd is osf foots If P+osiao im Italir obsrao- 
lar* wltk diftcritioai pokita ois uaocL noo ibst ibo 
poLslo OTfl dlsUnck asd ri||btly pSacod^ Words to 
ba ptiotcd fs [ tafici iliould bn cmoa iisdcrvcOcaL 
Wordi Od lio prifiiod To ClareodOD iyp# cosy bo 
oocit usdLVKorod ^tb bluo pflooiL Tjrpowiiltes 
flofky [dwayp needs to bo oarefully feriaed, wUb 
erpooul attcsIioD to rsocbatycal fault* asd to tbe 
injsotsEdios 

3^ lodlcaio pAngropfas cioarly by a sldo Is^ 
doDtlon at the birglDaiiig} or, it tfko br^'^ak la as 
afUK^Uiaiigliti by ibo lomal ilgs (.f)w Hegio all 
l&j^r ditfuioua of as arti^a OS a ffoaii alioet of 
.paper. It ti barilly secfwu^ Ibal Uio prop*t^ 
coof trootkjQ of paragtaphs ft far saoro 11111 x 1 n tost tor 
of t^tarsal appeases 

S Fosisitiiatft itw oopy pmdmly at you wMi It 
to appoir lo pFisl. Dosbla toarka of quofaiios 

*'} ibould bf tuml lof actual qiSflfttbifis ait^la 

foe libclsdcd qtiotatloss do&ciiliooi, and 

ibo libs* 


S. is cliisg ibu of bookt^ giru tlis iftb In 
(all nbrreU first ooustl la aubikoqurf?g,t oitattosa 
tbo rrofk may bi^ mferivd to by Uio olgmliaHit votdi 
ol tbo titka { but obbforiatiMni *jsob rsaj sot be 
at ooofl uodiTKood are la bo avoldecfi and, sbotpo 
oUj cotLreujdfQrmJiy rhoold be obaorvedthrougiioai 
tho ucticle. Wl^tro Miim! Oi^virsiioiiai ■^’^atein. ol 
cttatloEi it logesonil usr^aa is eoia o( tbe# Vodia 
and tbs Uralimiksio Htoratsrs^ iba oaiablUlbTd eua^ 
tom of aoliolara obould be f oBoweiL TitLea of booke 
*111 be priau>d m Italka; tj tiaa pi artlidafk to periodi- 
odJSt is qoaiatloa markO] wllli Lbc sapio q| tbs 
porlodkal in lisJjca. Bat tba v^i-wtabluhed 
motbixi o( obbteviatiog iJio iitka o| ibo ^outsail 
OlsboCifTo priscipul pries raX iSvdntiOA i/A^JAOSw 
abouM bo adbiirod Ikk 

(L It bi dcoirahii^ for Maosa of eoanoioj m *eU 
as good typogimpby* lluit iaolsotea bo krpt wIlMci 
isod4irsi.B bsilla. Befirj^ooi to loolsotea aboold 
be raaJe by brial Hries ol joatiif^ nombisl {lay 
IfORi I to tfil* sot by itai^ daggefi* eis- Am to 
thm melbod ol iiuKtlu^ foutsolAi is tbo oopy*^ good 
nsiiga difXeri, A say ocisvesiEOi for ootbor and 
odiior oi^ printer id to lam^t tbe sotfi; trftb s vidcF 
lolt-tiftsd itMjgip tbftn tbat ukO foe (bo Emit, begin* 
nlnfi tbo Ciotn sn liio Lisp next after ^e Ime ol (sxl 
to wMeli it iwsm, tha left itoijil being reaiisiBd on 
tike LLao uoxt alllsr tin aoilisg (j{ Lba potek Bat 
il tbo soto !■ as sfirr-tbougLi^ or il Ik ii ]d£Lg» it ii 
well bp lufttpolatB it so a in«b BbteV aj a rlder^- 

7* Oostribiitota oro roqueeted t* klstily resicm* 
bor Lbit addiUoos asd Altefstlona is typs altrr ss 
orlJrda b |xitii«d in pogoa* arois mapy fwa leeb* 
siesUy diibcait and projsurtaoDately ojaBy* tbo blU 
lor ccETOc^tioss aefnetioTsa a£aoa±ii.utg to aa omeb 
09 tb}i (bal co&t of ooinpwtiiJSp usd tbal tuch 
oltaratiu^ esLiili.a most ir^iog luodf of labour^ 
not ozify os oditsn und coiupwtorev but os tbe 
aiillvcici ilfoioftclrcs at wdlp asd tbiry ore o£wd- 
Jiigjy odrliod (liiit a csrefol propaxatiaii o( theif 
i L L iun iA n lpt la the mapscr oho^e iodlcftted will 
iavti bmb (be Editor ood tbfTUaoelrea moeb up- 
seooHarj trosbl^ 


ticmittiuiON, cortv'ftpDDdcocA r«Utiv« to 
SubflorlpUonii, otid. notice of clmage of 
uldrtaj to bo aclit to^ 

Tho SoperiRteDdsnt, 

British India Pres^ 

Mazgaon. 

Bombay, No. 10. 


Koti^aXfd Qticfirimiin olwnye bf gladly received 
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lailCE to eOKTitlBUI-OHS. I 

CctntHbatm tn Indiii tm c«iu«lid lo b« m ! 
good mM to «ddmH |>asiWB ftod mroifKikELdfiii^o to 
tb* EDITOR^ of iho Brij^ FfH* 

60 [ab& 7 # 

Coau^bnloTK In Earopo ttfo reqiMled to In 40 
good M to ihflir mubujKnptii and oqfre£lHl [ 
proofi loSJ» E. C. TKMEE>E, EuTp d-E.^ 
F.S.A.P c/o Ji€M H. 3, mill M Cou^ FiH MoB, 
Landoo, 

Coninlmiqfv of Arttdoo fo thia JouraAl vtll 
gfifiiitlf ofaligo kh» Editor U ibaj «ifL Joaro tJiifl 
Dpper bMf ol tb.o Sflil tboot ol ompnacdpi blnnlc^ , 
for iJbo eooTcxiicoGo oJ iha Editor* lo 
JinmioiiioEiii to ibe From ngatdlpf tllUng. of 

pripting, mbfntiiicit of proofs, eto^ otov Siicb 
Lujiltiiptioiii;. whan vnt Hporatdji ofo iUbla to 
nwill to oonlniioo and dalopF- 

COotiibotpfg wOl alio graatif l^htra Iho iHb 
oi ibo Editor!, aa irdl oa loioMk Uu a coat of copj* 
poaitioo sod oraroatJafip bp obaerring tba folkiv- 
fcm loj^oitiofia 1— 

U In prrpsxUiB oOpT* plva^ S marglo 
of at Icaai tbtoa Itiehfa on ona ittJo^ Tha rarbion 
of s i^owdsd inannacrqA fa aaorsi^olp troublo* ' 
lORiB mmd iaborlour* Whao Ibe last abeal of iho 
artida bina boro fLalihHd* Ilia la^t footooto or 
oLbar bitarpaljitioo addadp and lha lajt aubltao« 
tloD mada, piaiuio oorobar lha oaoaecutivelp 
witb tba satual DumbA from I lo ibe apicL 

^ WdSa plsUdjp tflpifaLollj pro|iaa niMnca and [ 
fotaign twdSp If fornigo obiyaotM sto to ba 
aznployadr fa| tikaio rawmblo a* doaolj sa poanibla 
lha tjp« In fooia, H Boiuan or J taiio chafao^ 
iara rntb dlacrlUoal pointa *fo oiod* vta tbsi tba 
pglnta dir^otza aod riglttJj plaordp tVordi to 
bo printed in ttslicg ibotilcl bo ouco iindcraochodi 
Words to bo printoa Ip Clamidaa tjp« roa^ ba | 
aqca ojidancckred nHtli bKua panol]. Tj^miUAa 
0 QPJ aianiTa no«U fo bo cfinEfuJlp rnirlard^ with 
aaproial sttcntioti to snockanicsj. foulla sod to tha 
pniielnaJ-ioii* 

a 

3 * lodlcat# paragrupba aloarlj by a iHda In¬ 
dention At tho ofr tb« braalc is so 

Altof-tboogbt,. bp tha imsi ilgn (IJ* Begin aH 
larnr divhitoiia of so artffis on s Crsili ibiet ol 
papqr^ It b birdl^ DKoaiary loai; that ibtprofHv 
wialraetiao of paragrspha la far mora Ibao a paslicf 
al axtamal appewmcau 

4 Fogrtoats lha copy prvcbaly sa jron wiib it 
•o ippSH hi prink Doobfa msrika of fnofslioti 
**} jdionSd ba mail lor ^tual qvotalioi^ sa^la 
Barks (i loalndid qnotiliofiab dadnitions* and 
ibsLlkth 


4 In iho bilei ol Iwkia give ihe Ull* In 
IdU vikcra il Bmt oeenra lo aubacqueul citatioaa 
the wtak m^f ha mferivd to by th*a% iii fi ft aplyordi 
ol ibo liihn g byt shhravistlooa shlob eosj not tn 
at ODoe imdaraaood sea to bo aroldad* and^ ahovu 
silt oDtirannlfomiily sboold bm observed tliroyglioirl 
lha arEld-a, Wb«ra aoipo eonreolionaJ sytteni ol 
cltslloii is tn gensraJ uig»as in tWcai*ol tb»T«daa 
sod the Brahznazuo lUersiuia^ tha eaishliiibed cw 
lora of eobolara idionld be t^owA Tltloi of hooka 
will bo prmtod in Italks y titles ol srtkfocin petfiodi- 

I csb« in gODnaliiio insrha^ wlili tha Eisoia of tha 

peHodieaJ bi Iloliea. But tba galbmablwhod 
fEneUiod of shbreviaUpE tha Uttes ol the journals 
of tha tLva prlodpaH Ori^lal SDcbtiAa(j^4«v^^^& 
JBAS., ZDMa.) shocild t» adharod to. 

4 II is dedrahliv lor tosaou of acDficKmf aa vsU 
as good l^pogreplip!. ihsl footnotoa ba kept within 
mo^n&a |ijzul& Bsrmoeea to lootnotae thotild 
ba n^ada bj brief varba ol oitinml namhera (aaj 

I Iropi 1 to 10b ncit hj rtsra* daggera* sio. Aa to 
i^iziotbckl of lELseiiiof footnoioi In lb* t^pjt good 
paagtt diflcrfL A »sy oopvaidiEELi for aotlior ar4 
aditor and pruiler b4o bwerc lha noui, with a wMIh 
J elt-baod owgln iIiac thu used for lha texlp bigia* 
olcg lha nolo on the Imh naat sftor the tina oJ lex* 
to wMeh it rafiei» the l&xl itjedl bemg taauiriad an. 
Iba lina aej* allot the onding of the nobs Bnt 
If the Roia Is an kClet-lhon^l* or if it b Inogp it is 
wen to IntaFpalsta It on a Irsh sheet as a rite- 

t r Contrlbutora ere requoaled to kliuILjr rvmem* 
bet that eddltiOfia sad aJu*ratiD&a lin ijps slier ma 
BJtidn is prloied in pent,** am In manj csjea le4±b^ 
HiI^IIj diiHcdll acid ptOpCfftioiLsteiij eosilp^ Hi* blJl 
for eiWTPcUcna Bonio tijnes apiocintlng to aa miieh 
as iha fiiat coat of oomposithmi and tlaAt aueli 
slleralinai entail a moat tr|riiig Idnil of Jabonr^ 
Dol ofdj on edftoft and compodt&rs^ hot on tha 
anthem Lhamaslvos ai wdl* sud Ih^ ora seeanb 
luglp edviacd that a tomful pmpafstiou of that# 
manuacrlpt in lha mannee abova inditsicd will 
ssva boUi tha Editor and ihemadvao nueb un* 
naoaaaarf troubH 


corre&p&iKleitov relsiive tu 
Stibscri]jftkiia, ami tiotiiM ol oba-uge of 
address U> be afjii to-* 

Th« Sufrariitteftdtnf, 

British India Pr«sSp 
Mazgaon. 

Bombay^ No. 10. 


NoMspd QteSrs will alwaya hm fdsdSjp .twrshad 
I abd iniottad in tha isd^s jistiigtss<> 
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panes TO caPtBfBSTofts. 


ContrilmtWB hi lkili« mtw rcqcidsfai^ lo hf^ » 
good H to ftddmtf luid eocn^sdeisfio to 

fcbv &ptTDH» ojn ol tha BHuib lodla IPr««B» 
Boid1i«3p« 

C^QBltibtilori la Ejorstp* bo r^oAibHl lo bt lO 
good mm to aond Uiaif mad eijfreetqd 

R- C. TEMPLE, Biirr* CB.p C.LIL, 
HjDMri- H. B. A Co-, Dp UalLp 

L^doa. 

Conirlhatort «I Aiildat to Ibli Journal ivlU 
abligO tlio &litOT if tba^ wiii ioaTU tha 
uppar hall d the CbA ihool ol Dzanimidpi blank* 
for th* ceeritnieoci of iho Editor* In mterioi 
luitructlocu lo tbo Prima rogiudipg llthogi cl 
printings lubinlwlon of proolap ate. Spcb 

liutriKtlcoBt vhrQ irut ec^dratalj, oio llablq to 
mull In coofutlofi and ddnrj. 

Catuributm nloo greaiijr llfbtan ihv tiwk 
al Ihm KfUCor* oa ifd] u Lmoo tba om d oonj* 
poaiUon ind ooriwlkni:* bf obaorific^ ibo follow- 
log auggpftioM 1—^ 

Ip In prapving eopy. plovo 1 «tc a loAtgki 

of at ka*t tbrao mebea on otia aidOL Tt» rif ialoo 
of a ftowiicd pumnacrlpl in njtcaaiivd^ l^onblc- 
aoDu vifi liOiorlouap Wisan tha laat ditoi of th* 
arllcia haa bacD Cnlohad* ifaa Iwt footaota oi 
olhqr inwwpolitiQD added* and the Iml Piihttu^ 
tkm made, pJaaie aucDhs- tlm toilm coiwoutival^ 
arUli iba actual atimbiwi from 1 to the flotL 

Sw Writo pUiiLljp^ oepcriHojly prop^ uomta and 
fofoigii worda^ If lofoign ohaiaolerA mm to ba 
oiupl<^adp k#t Lhmai ji^aomblii sa elaaoljf aa pc^lbJo 
ilia In our fanlo. If Itonian or ItaUo eiuraa^ 
|ar* with dleoritjoiil pointa aro iiMd*. mm that tho 
poioii ara dutinet and r%hlly placed. Word^ to 
ba printed in Itafioi ahonlil |i# otM uadmeotad* 
Worda to ba priniad In Clanadou Irpe ma^ bo 
ofxa tuidmcorad wlUi hloa pt-ndL T^pawrlium 
flop/ mlmmym naada lo ba cararij% raviied* with 
ofpwdal attcntuni lo tnoebani^ fault# and lo tha 
poDctnatloo* 

X Tndirata parii^mpKa e]oar(f by a wiAs i»- 
doation at tbo bijgiuniogj; or* If lha brook im an 
iifuf-tnnyglti, by ibt uanal ■%& SoK^a 
Ur^T diviaiona ol m nftiflia oo a fmh ehrot of 
pifior. t| la hardly noMOtnqr to lay that Ibo proper 
aonetinictkpo of patographe fa lor nma than a tnattar 
cl KKlwmaJ appaaranca^ 

4 Faifefliula tha i?opy pntMf h yon iH«h It 
to app«w In ^iat* l^cokT# nwka of <p^ifat4oti 
( * **} ^coy ba mmd for acival i|CDUttlona, ninyla 
marka f ‘1 »« Iflalwled quoaatkma definitJcmi, and 
ibobkfc 


& In aklof the Utlnt of bookn, gin^ the tlUa In 
lidl whoio li Bm oocunt In iiibae^imt citathua 
I the work tony be ¥%fmo4 to iba ^galUcmml wwb 
ol th# tllloa I bat abbimiBlIcina wbkh okay luif b* 
at 0|M iEtd«WK>d arek^ bo aroldad, and* above 
all, Mttraanlfocmlly aboold be a bmi wo dtluTWiglicua 
iba artJda, Wh^r* ooru ocavantioeLal oyotais d 
aitatiori ti in genoval uair^aa in tfcw tmm of t^ Vedoa 
and lha Brahinaolc litaratoLro* Uia wtnhloihitid oir^ 
tom of aebbliira ihould ba foUnwed. T^iloa of btHdca 
wUi br pfiotod la I taboo I tiy« of arfcklaa in pviodi- 
cakp th quotation mark^ vltb tba nam* oi lb* 
periodical In Itahc*. But the weH-wotahliabcd 
moihod pf abbtrvfatipg ihe tiiloa of the Jflmnaala 
o! tbahva principal Orionfai SocMiiBi tJ^^* 

JAh B-M JBAS^ EI>Jia>] abouid ba adhered to. 

4 It la di^amblo* for ruaeooa of aconomy ao veil 
na good typOfTaphyi Uiati foottmtq be Jtupt withiw 
modenta llmi tai HrfemmoeA to foctnDteo ohiKiJd 
be mad e by brlol ■arlea of oatoml oombara {■#/ 
from 1 to lOX not by *tmn* de^gm, Ai to 
Ibaptelbed ol inoortiny footniTtoo in tba copy* good 
OHige dJl!m» A way ccovcnietit for authur and 
editor and prSutee la to iaoari the note, with c wldcf 
Iflfirliaqd inargiti than that Head few the twit, bwgin- 
I olug the note on tlm Hoe dam* aftm- the line of trit 
1 to wbioh J| retort the letd itwilf bring raaujnrd ow 
the lino fUi%% af*cT the ondlag of lha aoto* Uut 
ij iho note ki an afiof tbpu^t, or if it ie leng^ it ia 
to inberpolala It on a freib obcet ae a rkhw. 

7* CoOtrihutora am nqaHtadl In kindly rem«a* 
her that acklidciio aod altarallona In type afiew an 
I arttflio ie pHa^ed In pogn, are is tuany caeai tecb^ 
niewUy dlitieoll luid projvrtionatojj neatly* tine bid 
for fon^tkina tonsoiinicff emountinf to ea mack 
no thn rlrrt Mf! of epinpailUao* nad that lucb 
alvmiitloiia ented a ti^'nig kttid of labour*, 

sot only po rdi^tcm aod eomporiteto* hot on ifia 
' anthcra diomaalvM aa iralh aod tbey ar^ accurd- 
iMgly eilvieod that a cmrafol prcfpafa.liciii of their 
maapeciipt in tba tsantxr abotf iodicaicd wdl 
wee bcUi the Editor and tbexeyp^vea miwh tm* 
neecaBBCj tcoublit 


Remittjmce*, coiresponitoace nUti** Iq 
S ubactipUotu. utd ttotftm of <sIwDg« of 
Kddreia t« ba kqI^ to-=- 

The SuperifiteiHlefit, 

British liKlii Press, 

Mazgaoft 
Bombay, No. 10 . 


JTqM* «ad Cutfrt wiU ^ gUdtj j 

«fidi iaMT^ io tiu /adSiM Ant^^mifr^. 
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HOTICE TO OOHTfiiaUTOlUi 

la Ifidla hid rtqTiqiicd to h9 »d 
gi^ail Qd tG AdtlfOH popfifv DEiii iziCwTMii^DJgiQJCa M 

ihfl EDZTOAk cora M ilnt BHtiMi XucUm i’rwi 

l-Lfwit'haj- 

Coialiibtitcri la tbra r«qii«ip|oiI tA ba « 

goad mm lo j^nd %he^ Ewunverlf Is nod oortoeioil 
protift K. C. lUst, CUE,, 

¥S^A^ t/o H wc. H. fe-ing Co^ D, Mali» 
L^adaii. 

Co^ELflbatorD ol Aj'tklas to tliii Jotimal wlU 
obiig* il>* Edittt if thDy Drill tfiAVa 4 ho 
tijjpef hmli of th? Enl i^wk of nimniiscdpt blanks 
for Utie coQv«slenc 0 til Iba EdHor, m tn^cring 
ifLnrufitiool lo tba pjf» regEirdlzi^ timogt fllyle of 
prfnllagi nubiTwIoa ol proob, gufih 

iMlfociLlcsSt i^hciti ml firpAialel^ft u« liid»l* to 
ilaolt in conf^nSon nod dclny# 

ContributM will dIdo greotly tiglitfB iba Huh 
«| thn Editor^ m trail u itAim iha eoat ol com^ 
poditiao iuitl cofTtfcUoiik, hf obtcirving tha iuHi^ir- 

Ing DiiggeftliQEii 1^ 

U la preparing oiarpy^ ploMO 1fi«vD a morgia 
of at louti throo iochfa on <m« aidOi Tbo rttbLoo 
oi ft trawslod oumoKripl id sroenHCtTBly traubl«« 
Doma and lolicirioiiD^ Whcrt iha isflr idieat- ol lb« 
artido has bnsn EnUliod, iho liut footbot* or 
otbrr intarpolailon nddad^ kikI tba LiU!t mbLiaa- 
tloQ mad'*», p1«ft*9 nambrr the f^dloa oc^rdociiUvely 
wilb Uba acrltiftl nitaiben frora 1 to tbe apd- 

^ ^Hta plftinly« eipociftlly proper nftmcfl and 
fiin9%ii wardi^ II foroi^ olwairlon an to bo 
omploryotli l«t Ibojaa reMmldw at eJ^uly la ptiaq^lda 
the Ijpa In Oar Foubt If Rotliui ItaJlft elLtirac* 
ten with fbfteriili:fi! poLnta mn t»?Uff tljAl. tho 
poinu ITS dMinct and rigli tly plari^d. Wi^dj to 
be prinH^ In Itsllai aliould bo onca undmoos^* 
Words to be printed Jn OarcfidEio tfpt may b« 
Otfcce uodnrdeorod with blue ponclL Tj^eaFrittEH 
eopy nlnyi nofKLi to be oorelullx roviioLl, milh. 
o-ipfcial attoatloti to ntBCbjuiloal faulti imd to ibe 
pu-KtuaUetk 

3l Indlrate parapapha clearly by m wide Id- 
dexitLm ftt tb* be^liuaDgi or* ii Uio bretik U ftn 
nClftr^ltkotiglit^ by tlio imml mgn Begin iJl 

Unmr dlvihiofM of hd aftirle on a froih iJic4<t of 
pAp?r. 1B la liartlly luoonaiLry |o wj tlmt tbeproper 
Dortalractluo paregfaplu li far niora Itmn m matlor 
ol ftitaroftl appcftranc^ 

i. Punrbuiita Ula copy ffwiirly bj yau viah It 
to appw la prioU l>dub)« ourka qnotalloti 
ihendd be curd lar actual qootftiiona, 

Dwki r to lacltiikd ()uolftyoTi*, dadoiliooi, 
IbtlUuk 


IL Id cLdog tfao titled ol boohr^ iJiTi th* tlUa rn 
full vbaroll drat eC€m la «Db*eqDDtit dEftiiniui 
the work may be r^lcTmd to by ibodffolCcftJst wordi 
of the Uyod I int fthbiariatiptu wbivh may aot be 
m% osce imiWatoud are to be nvoidedp and* ahora 
all, BDto^itmilormity abouid beobeervodibrougbout 
the articift, Wbedo aoizai oon reational ayiitem ol 
eiLaEioa la in gfroeral iM^ad in tV.e cam of iba Tedii 
and the yraimutnlc Uterattirci the actabli^fril cud- 
tom of Khulara ahcuid be foUowiMl- Titles of bQoAcs 
will be printed is llalki i titlte of arli^ea io periDdi- 
call. ID qiiotfttion markSt with tb# nuna of the 
pdfEodietd in Itaiics. Bat the wallHHtftLliahBd 
malhnd of abbre? latlng the tltka of the Joonudi 
of thug VO princjpftl 0ci^Eal Sotictida|/^ 

jndS^ JffUICj idiouid bn adberod tsa 

6u It £i dratrablo, for EfioaCKDa cl ecoAormy m wdJ 
mm good iypofrapbyp that footnCM be kept vUlmi 
EDodonte hmitaF Bolanui'^i to footactnt Ehunlil 
bn inndf) by hdel wloi of natocal Dumhars: (aay 
from I tc» IQb by atarff, dsi^em, etc. Aa to 
iboEnetbod of ioidninf fdotnoUft in the copy* good 
tia&ge diiTera A tny conTcnient fev aothor and 
edilor aoil pziotfT ii to intert the note, willi a wirkr 
Ult-kasd margin thaa that need lew the texik begins 
nieig tho inain on ibe lloe onat after the Uei» of irxt 
to which ll reffita, tlm tesA Itaeil bcimg rt^Dutaed m 
the tioe neat aftrr the ending ol the note. Bat 
if die snto is an afler-thought, <w if It Id long, ll ia 
wcU to Intorpolate It on a Ircah aheet ad a ridat^ 

U CoDtrlbutori are n^uofted to klndiy temrm* 
bar that addJllooi pad aJtc-m.Uona la type aftnr aa 
artkie id printed in fni^Dr are to many caetw lecb^ 
aieaJJjr diihcnJt and pcoporUoaotely the bill 

tor egrrectkuxi lomoikneB iunoiLnix]r>g to os murb 
as thQ oosL of composittoa^, and that soeb 
fUtomtiaoj eutoil a most tr}'iag limd of labour^ 
not only on editon and compthiilctdp byt oo iha 
ouibon ibotnsclvtts lui wull* and they are aceordd 
U-gly advised ibal a carelyi prepiiratkin of ^me 
manutoilpt lit the EnozLoer abovi Indicated wUl 
Kove both the Editor aod dhsmedvas luiiidi u&> 
nKflaeafy imtihb* 


Aemittaaccs. convepoodeoM t^tlro to 
SobKrfption?, aod ttoUca «{ cfaan|^ ui 
■diijvis lo bci acot to—> 

The Superfnlendent, 

British India Press, 

Mazgaon. 

Bombay) No, io. 


|iot<w Udl Querif • win alwaja be gladly 
and huLrud in the Ift'itdn 
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HtCKf by S- M. Eovaiio^ «. ZiZ 

7a loE^frrer or the Psmtxr DiAioECr Amr 

OF WITH TMM 

hy piimc^fDiu Vailma, by 

Rp Cl. Tll«uriu A A A. .« 1*42 
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JIOTJCS TO tOITRlBDTOBS. ^ 

CoBiTlbuton m iBCli* m fai^Xlfletid la b« » 
gCKwi m fea iMidrsa* {i«pv< uid W 

th* KI>lTOFti &I Oifl lodU Pn»f 

Uofnliiby^ 

Cffiitrilitil>an ie Eujtjps w» reqtiMtedi te fa# to I 

gQfl><l At io wiwi thaltf mMiytcrip^* apd Aortwwt 
prooU Ifl aJ* H. C, TfciMPLE, Baw* C^B * CLE** 

r.a e/<> Misam*i il« S- Kiog H CO-p ft| FaU MaU* 

L'^ibdaik 

Conir^atEin cf Aflidwi to Ibli JmimiJ will 
I^Oy <abMgm ib* Kditor if tiny wiJJ IcAvt Uia 
apjm ball oi Khu GriSi 8ii»t &£ munKnjil; blanks 
foe tliA c^ovpiijtoCrt ar Urn EditOTi la •FtaivTuag 
liiBUactiofiA to tbfl P«i* npgiwdjflg tUHPigr “tyl* of 
priatioffi ■ubcojsiiaa fid fMOoUp ate,* ®Le- 6ucb 
vhaa isrpiirAtBly, Art liablfl "to 
miui I ia ooidtiii^oB and 

CciiUribtitcn wUJ ^ grtoBy ligbi^ the t«M 
Ol tbs BdllOTt ft* the OD»t ol «on^ 

poftikkia Afid eeftaeilofi^ by obi^Uig tbo fc^ov* 
itig lUfigoetloAft t— 

I. In prvpuiag fiopy* pl*i» Urn^a a tBAruia 
ol lit hsAit tbioo ififltiY qa ccie ada. IThe rrviaioa 
of m crovrdftil i* eiHiHiiiybly 

ftCPiAft ftod. Iftbof toi£l* When the lA«t vbeft^ of ibo 
utide bM bwffli fioWiad* the Uiet foolnote m 
oilier lntorpoliitiaii addetL and the lAil wLibtriiA- 

tipn HiAda, pi«« iitiiEiliiir tW {olit» 

vith lh« ftetttftl aPtDbai from I to the iH»d- 


£, Witi» pbiaij* ffpoftally |iropor ucih «td 
fortflga word!- W fofdgia charaitLen mre to be 
exnptoyedp ki iheisi rumbU m doftdjr » pwible 

thi: type k ear loetb*, Ji StMPftn or Itdlo ehorec- 

lerft with difio^lardl polate ird elbkL ftee ihiA iho 


poiaU Afft diftiiftPt iiiwl rightly pIftOed- Wordi to 

ba pflflfced In Italice fhotJd be eoEie tiEiderfcorod. 
tVerdft to be prbteos. In darrfidea type fyey bo 
ODte aoderveofed idih bLua pefioiL T/peWTittiffl 
oopy olwmyft beedi to be cwohdly inri iMd, with 
e^pediftl ectealJoEi to uodwilcid foulte pxid la the 

paaoluAUciii 


1, lodbuKte pftfegrepbi dMrJf by « wide ta> 
cfeutkit aA Lho bi^iiioliif t or, if the bfoeh Ia ao 
jUter loo^bif by the ukilcJ dga Begin dJ 
iMwer divleloiiA of AH Aftide on a fredi AhMt ol 
pupi^^ [| le hetdiy aeeeiiKiry tosAy tliAt Ibopropur 
eonAtroctioo of pArAgrepbe b fer coore ihitEi a icAiter 

of omlWlAf eppAAf aaOA, 


4. PnodhaAie the copy pretieelf m you widi H 
to Appev la prlotp ^otilda marM of qAotAthxi 
**) diOHhi be KtiAd forociiiAl quotadoni^ Atufie 
toArki f *\ for Loeladedl qitoiAtkiaAt deijalioiiA* aqe! 
the hko. 


a lo diinf tW litlee ol bookit give the title m 
fell whero it Bnt oeotirA. la euheeqiMat dtAtiocu 
Lb* wofk may be :ridariii<l to the eigiuliAtiii worda 
of the Uyee t but AbbrerlALloikB whiidi upay not be 
Ai OHIO* EmdorwuQi^ Are lo be Avofdbaii Aod, 
nil tifjf diould be otzMfTcd IbrwghGixt 

the ATtide* Wbeto wme aeprBn.tiaiaAJi tyatesi el 
etCALioH ti ki geiiffAl oiApPA in the cue ef lb* ¥edAi 
and the {kmkcaAJiifi ItlftratuTei the ulAbliibed w 
tom af iohohired]iaoild befoilowed# Thlee of beeki 
will be printed lit IfAhusailei of ArdcleA ill penodb 
Cfthip l|x ^tiotAtioo luerlci^ with the nmima of tht 
poHodkAl in IIaLca. But the wdl^eeteblubcd 
icelbod of AbhrevUtiiHI the Lhlu of the Jofirnde 
of Uteflve j^teelpAi OriwitAl SookrlioA 1/^*^ J* j103i 
J lf^-p £i>dlf74 vboidd ba Adhered IOp 

0. II b dembla, for i«kw of ecoiMiiiiy u wall 
AA good typOgnipliyp that foetaoceA be ImpCi wiUiia 
lachdatAle UimtA. ftokfomsi lo fooLA 0 lAa ftbouSd 
he EftAd* by tiriaf errke oi nAidfAl aumben 
^om i to lOh D04 by daggarip ec&P M to 

Ihft method of LAHnlof foovooLea la die copy, good 
oMi^* dii^en. A way eoOTftnlaat for Author Aod 
editcw Aod priolcf Ia to IaaoH the ootOp with a wider 
[oft-bAtsd EEiftrghi tfamfl ihat uaed for ibo tevt, hegk* 
ning ilieootq on the tine next after the Hoa ol text 
to vhicli it reforPt tlio text itadJ being raumed ml 
tbo Ikoa ii«rt Aller the oiadhag of tho iiotA» But 
H the sole h ao. ftlier^thougbt^ or if it la loog^^ it ta 
woii to uitctpolAte it on a fraab •he*l mm w fidan 

ti Conlributota aiw nqumted ie Itfodiy remeui' 
Iw that oiktlEioBA Aftd aJbrnitiooi in type Afier ma 
AtHoia It pHuted in pegc*. mt* to mAiiy CAeoA teeb* 

tultAliy dliilff iilt |iCdporlio£Atdly eoatlyp tba bill 
ttxt Adixc-tisM amoQatiAg to u pinch 

AB the liitL cOkt of eom|HMitioQ^ thMt tuep 

iJttAzriiiozii vnlail a moet trycog fund of Uboorp 
no I only € A editor! And tempoHlcr^ bul oo the 
AEdhon ibenMftlvfta ax wdb Aod. th«y Aie Accord* 
'mgly ndviacd thAl a CAcalui preparAtioo of tbeif 
iPAOuictipt in the muioer Above IpdicwKd wiki 
lAvc boib the i^tot And ihcBiieivH ctiuch im* 
tieonamry troubles 


BemiiLAacrip coo^pomlocie^ telAilTfl bo 
Siibgcriptioa&.| And of ohiiago of 

juldt 6 A 4 to bo mBt tpO-» 

The Superintendent, 

British India Press, 

Mazgaoft. 
Bombay, No. 1C. 


Botea Aod IJuflaiat wi^ idwAyv ba glndly fiodTcd 
Add ioiarlaii In tba fadwin 








BOOKS BEtmKO;— 

Jmimnl Ckf the HylltEc October l9iH- 

JbitnajO of the I&vm TnaUiiah Ko. 19S4. 

Oocult Review for Ootober, 19:24 

JHadraft Cbrktieo Ccile^ 3fagftz{iie« October 1924 

*1* PL rail Loxioon, ToL O'nivitnity ol Mftdrfuu 

Tbo ifftliu GiueltOv Dmoher 1924 

Jourml of Indlftii Mlftfa^rjf SepteJEih^r 1994 

The Fottldca of Bonoahny^ by B- 
CvlJ^-t Oilcrd IjEki'ifeBaity 

Beport of tkt» 3u|k^ieiiileii4 AjchjBologk*! 
^a£Vey« ijmsoAp for the joec endi}4 ^li>4 Merdi 
O^'wacaa^l Fcoftt, Ba^goOR^ 

The C^ealta Itoviev^ Peoember 

of ^Uftkrit MftuiUcdlkUr Volumo 
in Ortnitttl lihEvyt Mmlne, 

Mcmdrm of Um ;kohiaijlo^Eaftl Htlrwjf of Isidb, 
TLo TempJo of failv* av Uhittomm, by I>. 
Bousej^ ^^'o. l9« 

0o^ No* 17, reJUv* ^rebitoctiiroji by 
A* H . L(>e^gJlu^et- 

MahA Bftdki, DeoemM^r 19^4^ 


PAPEK OM HA1ID=— ’ 

The OdOgrepliiKrel DioVloQiixy of Aneiiaoit nnd 
MAiibeml Tndia, by NaDdolftl U^/* M-A,, 
fS^ppl^aoDtb 

Not 9 » w In Eutun Wnten, 3. Ch«fle« ’ 
Hill {l^ppleziiiJCi:^^ 

A illetory of Lnpoctaat eoetriit Towia aoA dtliw j 
in Oujjyel ftod |Liay«nd* by A* El Al 6 ekar» 
li. A. tSyppJeJoaaal], I 

Folk Wcftfjwi Northera jDdJ% by iw M* Edmcdoi 

t^uppienHitt)* 

Bcfnerloi oo iho Aftdamao^ Ittleodsvft uii their 
coimtTT* by tiff B- 0, Tua|deii 

Tho City of by Revd. Heraa^ 

gpuriouft OlMtia Flatoft of FtithividoVu U, by 
Itfti Bfthadur , 

The Yfl^dii or Hovil Worehippocef by H- C* LukA* 

Ttk« Jft»» by l>efiyft Br*y* 

Hie Copper Pittlei of Uttein* Cbofa by 

^ Iftto GopLue^ Bow ami Nereyajiifteaiai 

Aiyiir* 

WadJall 0:0 FboenkioD Eir E» C* 

Tetop^ 

Lo^pJft of the godZihgi ol the SlmJa liiHfr by Elr 

IL G* Teiopb. 

Tha Fig^hi lit the Oaooa of Qiiocii BeU^ by Eir 
K. C TcflipJe- 


A MOSrcHLT RECORD OF 
ANTEROPOtOGICAl* SCIENCE 

EAcb DHmbeJ' af MAX troaskts of ftb least 
16 Imp* &VO pogi??,. mlh ilihfiii&tkfiia ia 
Uxt, ttig^er with fme ful-pAgo plittr?i And 
iacloilf:^ 0£igina.t Aztieleflp Notes nnd CoiTee« 
pomkiuifip Ee^owB and SiLnziinarkft^ eto* 

Fried 34 ml mottihly, 
or 204 per anDom prepali^ 

Tlift Eiooiid Yotnmo for onob fioia 

VoL H, 1002 to 1921, I to FoUowb of tbo 
XiLHtituto, (kL and fla> respetrtiifely. 

VoL XXL last, m 1 to Fellom, 124 

Veil, L CAB only bo obtainid bound up 
in tlm JoMffkit of J^oyol AftfAnipofoGp^af 
la^fifv/e* 

VoL XXXI, price SKfei.; FeUows, ptiw 
12@. 

MAN U pfiblkbed hy and may be obUunod 
at—* 

THE ROYAL AHTHEOPOLOCICAL 
IHSTITIJTE. 

SO, Great Ru^eli Sireett Laadoo^ W*G* L 


ClO. i^4inpp trifh Iffutfrefloft*. 

THE INDIAN ANTIQUART; 

A jatTRNAL. OF ORIU&'TAL BESEAHCH 

In ArctiJW>iog 5 ', Epigrapiiy, History, 
Uteroturn, Loagnng^s, FolUorn, 
otfi,, eto, 

WANTED, 

VoIa. U «; 15, 4JD uul U. 


Vots. T to XIIT, EoiTSD bt Db. 
BueaEsa, nm oat of ntook, 

VoiJL XrV TO XX; Eomo bt 

Dr. FLEirr jlhd Lt.*Col, TnifLii. 

Vots, SIV to XX, in pnrta, Rs, 30 fra>ab 
binding anti CAiricLgo ettm, 

VoL3. SXl oKWAttDa, 

EaiTiD BT Sm R, 0- Tkmpli, Bart.. 0. 3. 

?ol£. XXt to LIII, In p&rti, Rn. 30 enoh i 
tiiullog ood carnage extra. 
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1872^1921 

INDICES 

or THl 

First Fifty Volumes 

croiirrLffi 

jliBa L. SI. ^KSTEY 

VOLUME I 
PART J: Index of Autlion 
and their CocMbutloas, Demy 4to, 50 
pBSef, Rs. Z To Hon-Snbsftlhcn. Ra. 1 . 

VOLUME li 

co^TAr^risfCi 

PART 11: Suh^l Index 

ASt» 

PART in: List of lUmiraliom 

with dasUJBed holdings nod cro» nlonnces 
Demy 4U), lOO pages, Bs. 4. To Hon- 
Snbscnbcrs, Tts. 6, 


School of Orieotal Stutlies. 

( Umoetatfl pf Lanion ) 

London lo^tituiloit. Finsbury Circus, E.C 3. 

The Schotil is a tvoogniztxl Scltool ot the 
UmrersitF uf Londuu. Itistruouun b gtrun 
in Ansliie, Turkish, rt^rsina, HindostAiti. 
Cluneal Jikpikocee. SuidutJ, &nd oth’^r 
important Inngnn^a of tbo and oi 

Africa, 4 W well M m tbo trligixma mA 
liu-raturefi ot tho qoijtitriea oamtrn^ 
Special facilities luu ofTcred Jot McrohArtiAj 
HJid oiters. Limits of PabHc 
XieelilTCfl and all partieaLLn maf t)0 
obLamed froui iho DiTOCkMf^ 

Speoiid Jurroagomenta ace oLto mode for 
intensive caiiracoe 


THE INDIAN ANTIQUARY. 


THE 

Indian Antiquary 

OLD VOLUMES 
AT HALF PRICE 

Volumes XV {mO) to XXXIX 
{19J0) both indusive, of the 
Indian Antiquary are nouf offered at 
Rs. 10 per volume 

Poilage EWro- 

Tm SorenumKOvrr. 

” Srituh /edia Pfeat," ' 
Jiautgom, Ihtniag M. 


RATES FOR ADVEBTISEMEHTS. 


On* 

Be. SA 

Hfle 

14 

Ita. 

1-i 

Tlinw mfiatLi •« 

™ 70 

m 

9a 

«* 


Six DtooLHi 

„ 130 

pt 

u 

it 


Tvrtitv Pioiilha 

.. sto 

** 

isa 

H 

sao 


8340ri Ailv««tl#«Tnc?ol« ftn iiMerteil at lU. 3-4 par 
Isrll. Alxt^n for oari mociUh. 

Tbtf^ intHfitu yfjUi^ifry b eiitinliiled iftrtUfliwat 
lidk. III* UiiU^d Kinifdma and Ihe 
of Eoropi* mnd Ammciti Hr Kibwsrilwrt 
•icluflval/ m»oh a* ad^rtbm QfiomnUy wbli 
to weh Ihriiu^h ih# mecliiits of a 
ioumAl of OriimUl maansh hObI Ulmturo^ Aitd 
lha fof LiJHH-iiaa, A* tfim atw-va* aw 

tnodenU. ApfiUMliiue ebeuld b* mM* »» 
PabiyiFr, Britbh ladle PMiei, &<»**•?■ 


rnntwi wd f^hUctMd hf B. Mlltar. 8 ti|Mcijitiiiiileat, BrlUik liidte Pre^v UeH*"". toewoUj’. 
for The Tniliim Aatl^Miiy. Ltit.Londiio. 













fiOOliS HECElVEOw 

rb4 Eoisn^mio HisKtry af lE«t4:>r7'i 

Siua toi ^unur Z> 4 aif hULw TribbiitH&d» Dhtmifrn 
Colk^, Nppiil. 

JaxmviA ci Amadcan OftoiiMil ¥a). 44 

£ro«4| DflCcunburg 10^4. 

Diftwm-^jQomihl ct tbo Java lintiltita f£ir Moftb 
vul A^l 

Bhidku ip£ nAmcricu £iJzs<ib^ TIuHy'Ef^rtif 
Annual Rapnri—Cli>\qmfD«til Prtnfein^ 

A Tnvmniftl CainlggOft of |lani9cdptJi» Tbo Qqv^ 
anuiimt OrU^ntaL MvnwHpin Libnu^r Madnu^ 
to IftE-tft. 

Tolugti Maiuicdpfa in tbo Gnvt!^m«»at Oncnlal 
AiiuuiiHriptii HadiiiM—VoL S FfalAii^ 

<lha^. 


PAPERS 01 UAn&:— 

Tha (toO^rp^iciM OictiuiiBrj of Aitcimil ij^d 
lK£e<l(i^vmJ liiiilo, bjr Kimdulal Pnjfp M,A+„ 
BLU [SupploiiMiifck 

K«^toi on Pir»^ Ln EnatAm Watcn, b/ E. ChntM 
Hli| (SupplaauAitV 

A HLfftocy cfl LmfHirtiaat Atu^iiici Tnwup uid CHIei 
in Qtifora^ Uil hf A. A>e«kiLfi 

LIhR tSuppl«wA^b 

FoJkTalailitiin Nofibflfts India^ bj JiL Ed«pn|f« 
(Sup^d-nitont)* 

Ramirloi on du Aodikmaii biande^ and ilielf 
counti^i b7 Sip <1 ’fenpf*. 

Wa<ltS#B on Fboonioiaii Ori^nJ^ by Sir B« 0^ 

Bniidomtckjm (7 parLa}, bf Sir R, CL Tenapfaw 

tba Tatim UtailuiiBn, ftto-* bj Fnr^abnr. 

HiA I>al4oi ICauiflij^ by S« M. EdwardciL 

MBTiiogi!' Songii In Indbii by 41 h I»to Dr. Oroobi» 

A MS, blatnry of tJ?» Eukri of dtajl# by 
Hdoracdeow 

Tbo P^iKVfloatiiticn of Surya Ln BTmhminioal Art, 
by JltondffiuiaAh BanirijMit 

Tftnjlti and Non^niiida EStffiaoafa in. KathA Sadlb 
SAgnra* by S;i.r B- C. Tempidw 

3aaaa Ajpoeifl ol tbn num* of Goni Hartorfiad 
by DadubhtKan Hoitfiiicim 

Onvamor Jodepb CoRol of IfjKfraa on llio Hindu 
BgLigioQ la l7l% by Eir H. Tompl^ 

rhoCkiJtoml iha Anc^lcftt Mnqiimont^ In 

Javh, by Mary A* BOir 

iLkUbtir MbmeEAtiyj by % iloaopb. 

irotem laq Ourfonoy and Cbanii^o among thm Bnh- 
DM^ bjEiT B, O. 'Tefniibl. 

Siuida iiiwi Dox’ttdani, by JyQUtoitaiiJ.[4 GbntokAT. 


PUBLICATIONS OF THE ROYAL 
ANTiimPOLOOWAL INSTITUTE 


THE JOURNAL OF 

ROYAL ANTHROPOLOGICAL 
INSTITUTE 

Vof. UV, Pdrt L Inuarf to Joi^ 1124 . 

£09 Pagefj witli S 3 Plates 
and maiiy IQastnttaiia in tha text. 

Price IS/- net, 

CtBcrnf Atmi .- YfLVSUiS EDWARDS, 

SJo Hi^ Starytctmio, LonclDo^ W.X 

OR TmOUGfi ANY BOOKSELUR. 

MAN 

A MOKraLT RECORD OF 

AifraROPOLOGlCAL SCIENCE 

% 

Price 3 sl aet monthlp. 

PC 30s. per aodimi prepsiltL 


SUPPLEMENTARY PUBUCATIONS 

OP THE 

ROYAL ANTHROPOLOGICAL 
INSTTTUTE 

OCCASIONAL PAPHB He. G. 
Btudies ia Eariy Pottery of iLo NesrEant: 
MowpgrtKiiua, Syria sod Egypt, ami tbeir 
Esrijeflt loterrclatlima. 

By a. FK^VNltFORT. M.A. 

With Plata f.—^xm. Friot tOs. Gd. aet. 


PUBLISSED ON BEHALF OF THE 
COLOHTAL OFFICE. 

TltelVihal Maridngs and AIoHca of Adorn¬ 
ment of tlin Nfttitff-a of the Northetii Tem- 
toricB of th^ Gold Cbaat Coloity, 

ByOAi-T.C.H.AB 3 £rXAGE, C.M.G., D 5 . 0 . 
33 Pages, with Plates 1.--XVI. Prioe 3«,net. 

To Sfl ofitn’naJ/riDiii— 

THE BOTAL ANTHROPOLOGICAL 
IftSTlTDTB, 

SO, Great Bussell Street, LondoD, W.C. 1. 
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lUsa L. M. ANSTEV* 

VOLUME I 

PART h Index of Atiihors 

and their Demy *tQ. M 

pages, R», S- To Noa-SuhscEfters* Rs, 4- 

VOLUME II 
PART II: StAjeci Index ^ 
PART nil Li^ <il lUustfiititms 

«tth classWlcd beadfcaes tad CTOW-reltrfi«!*s 
Demy 4to, H» pogw. Hi. 4- To *<** 
SahscritKis, Rs. &■ 


School of Orieotal Stndies. 

( Uwvet^tu of Lcn^oa ) 

Londan InstUutlotu Finsbury Clrooi, E.C. 2 . 

'Bic School i» a rcoogHMeti School ol tha 
UnivtreiLjr of Loiidon. loalrootioa b* glToii 
In Arftbie, Turlckih. Peman, HimlQatani 
Chinese, Japattesc. S^vahili, nod olhtt 
importwii Innguagea oi iho Boat and of 
Africa, aa »* <<1 religiona and 

lit«ratuEt« of Uw oonotries ootwcrtiwJ. 
Special faoilitios are offered for JlCTchanto, 
Mistuonorieei, nnd othcra. Liata of PnbUo 
LfotOTta lovl idJ {Mutieulat* may be 
oblS£D^ IfOm the 

special artougeiiiciilJi ot'-* oleo miulfi for 


THE IHDIAN ANTIQUARY. 

RATES FOR ADVEBTlSEMEliTS. 


THE 


rAll-p9«». 


Indian Antiquary 

OLD VOLUMES ' 

at half-price 

^'olumcj XV imo) to XXXIX 
{WIO} hath iwWcct of ilx 
Indian Anii<juaTy an mxs offered at 

Rs. 10 per volume 

Poitage Er/rO' 

# 

Tnfi StTTEEiimciEc^nT, 

ini£^ Pkhi." 

• Bmb»§ 


fJuA EKimyr 

itx ia 

B«. 14 

to. 

T.B 

'Xbitrr - n 

„ 7« 

H 30 

f« 

llbO 

SU loonttu 0« 

„ »ao 

„ M 

v* 

ss-a 

Jwmiym fBonthU^ 

„ 240 

« t*o 

H 

fS-D 


Short &dvrrU9KtaaDii ini»rt«i »> R* 
oodu-oikii# Jot ont t&Kiih. 

TlM InifioN b Hlrtiiifttcd 

ln4m, tbm luriRdDia mta4 th« 

d Md xlroarfcm* to iiiibAtrto« 

ttwli ft* %diiP*rti»ri ioli^nUiy 
^ ro^ch thfoci^^h tto laiwdsiiiii d * 
j<,nnml o' Orkolot r—oreb «i •"»'* 

I t||i) iot biJMtbJii, ** ®l'*‘ otoov«w *r« «*y 

1 wMUimU- *hoolii b" nnwta 

I FUlilUlHir. BiiiW* Indio Mn*K*oi>, &»wlJ*y- 


Trioted ud ruldUhed lif B. felLlte, BuporioUsdint. BtjlM. huBn ITrti. «-*#•*«. llMB**/* 
fDT Tlte liuiiali Aoliqmrj* Lul» Loaddm. 
















BCH>ES 

hf SfM ICaJfci 

^iimha^ AfAlksviif^ Cify. 

Fumlaitirat Clujatai Punttotivu MioJiz, ilLfunctf4^ 
l»d- 

VlMur&MLOttiii Qiiftrttjrfy* forXflHttflry lOS^ aiitorl 
by HittlLTng^on, JO ConifiaHi? Otrcrip 
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